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CHAPTER VI. 

PHILOSOPHICAL EVIDENCES. 



§ 1. BACON 

FEANCI9 Bacon had surveyed with the eye of a master 
ihe whole field of the Greek Philosophy, and bad carried 
his studies, beyond almost any other of his time and country, 
into the deepest profundities nf human thought. Standing 
where Plato stood, long before him, and Des Cartes and 
Leibnitz, immediately after faim, essentially, on the solid 
platform of fact and univi^rsal method, he endeavored to 
instaurate. revive, and renew tlie higher philosophy as well 
as physical science. He attempted, not without great effect, 
U> oi^nize the experimental and inductive method of in- 
quiry and a true method of interpreting Nature, and urged 
them upon the consideration of (he world of science as the 
best, if not the only, means of obtdning that broad and 
sure " foundation " in observed and ascertained fact, on 
which alone he considered it possible to raise, in an 
adequate manner, the eternal superstructure of philosophy 
itself, which he was also undertaking, as the chiefest con- 
cern, to erect and constitute, or at least to initiate ; and to 
this end, he would begin at the fountain head, and constitute 
one Universal Science as the science of sciences and mother 
of all the rest, which was to be as the trunk to the branches 
of Uie tree. This science he called P/iitosop/im Pritna, or 
todeed " Sapience," which had been " anciently defined as 
the knowledge of all things divine and human " : — 
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He was not a man of physics merely, but understood 
metaphysics to be one part even of natural philosophy, in 
theory necessarily preceding physics, and in time and prac- 
tice necessarily following on phy^cs, the other part, " 
branch or descendant of natural science," ' and as afford- I 
ing the only safe passage into that Summary or Higher 
Philosophy, which he recognized as reigning supreme over 
sciences as " the parent or common ancestor to all knowl 
edge." He divided all philosophy into three divisions, con- 
cerning God, Nature, and Man ; and he said there was 
u ■' three-fold ray of things ; for Nature strikes the intellect 
by a direct ray ; but God. by a ray refracted, by reason of 
the unequal medium (the creation) ; and Man as shown 
and exhibited to himself, by a ray rcHccted." ' He seemed 
also, in accordance with the ideas and spirit of that age, i 
some measure to admit " Divinity or Inspired Theoli^," 
resting on Scriptural authority, as a department of inquiry 
distinct from philosophy ; and be spoke of divinity as " the 
book of God's word," and of philosopby as " the book of 
God's works." " Physique," says he, " inquireth and hund- 
leth the material and efitcient causes; and the other, which 
is Mctaphysiquc, handleth the formal and final causes, that 
which supposes in nature a reason, understanding, and 
platform " ; that Is to say, something like the vovi or int«l- 
lect of Anoxagoras and Plato. And again he says, " let the 
investigation of forms, which (in reasoning at least and 
after their own laws) are eternal and inmiuiable, constitute 
metaphysics, and let the investigation of the efficient cause 
of matter, latent process, and latent conformation (which 
all relate merely to the ordinary course of nature, and not 
to the eternal and fimdarnental laws) constitute phyucs." ' 

1 .1*. o/U-int., IFurJa (MonL), n. 134. 
■ /V Aug. ScitnL, L. III. c, 1. 
• Nor. Org; II. f B. 
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He was able to see through physics into metaphysics, and 
he drew the line between tliein distinctly euougii. Since 
the giant Kant grappled with these ■'fiinns"or laws of 
the understanding or reason, and began to make a clearer 
opening into tlie true nature of Time and Space, his students 
and successors, more profoundly penetrating the subject, 
and, especially. Cousin, more thoroughly studying the critical 
method of scientific thinking tjiught by Plato, in a masterly 
elimination of the errors of Locke and Kant, have con- 
tributed much toward making Kant's " narrow foot-path " 
to be in truth "a high road of thought"; and since all 
together have still furtiier cleared up these "fundamental 
and etenial laws " of all thinking, divine or human, it has 
become easier for others to grasp the profound conceptiiins 
of llacon. which, however obscurely expressed, were never- 
tlieless distinctly defined in the vast comprehension of his 
mighty intellect. " It is best," he says. " to consider matter, 
its confomiation, and the chiuiges of that conforniation. its 
own action, and the laws of this action or motion ; for forms 
are a mere fiction of the human mind, unless you will call 
the laws of action by that name." ' That he referred these 
laws of action to the one thinking substance or essence, 
*" the Mind of Nature," and considered them as eternal and 
imnmtable laws of the Divine Mind, thinking a universe, 
if a little uncertain here, is made plain enough in other 
parla of his writings. He says again : " Those which refer 
all things lo tiie glory of God are as the three acclamations : 
Sancte 1 Sancte I Sancte 1 holy in the description or dilala* 
tioD of his works ; holy in the connection or concatenation 
of ihem ; and holy in the union of them in a perpetual and 
uniform law. And therefore the speculation was excellent 
in Parmenides and I'lato, although but a speculation in 
Ihem, that all things by scale did ascend to unity " : in him- 
■el£ it waa an absolute belief, and in this author's Malcolm 
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declining to be Eingi we may tjiscover some inverse » 
oblique appreciation of the same doctrine : — 

" Stv, hud I power, I shouid 
Pour ttw axKt mUk or concord Into Hell, 
Uproar the univend pence, ntnround 
All unity on Eartli." — ^f^n■b., Jt( / 1'. Sc. i. 



And so, " in tfae entrance of philoso|>lij'," he condnuea, 
" when the second causes, which are next unto the senses, 
do oifer themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay 
there, it mny induce some oblivion of the highest cause [ 
but when a man passeth on further, and seeth the depend 
ence of causes, and the works of Providence, then, accord- 
ing lo the allegory of the poets, he will easily believe that 
the highest link of nature's chain must needs be tied to the 
foot of Jupiter's chair." The same doctrine is more dis- 
tincUy expressed in his interpretation of the feble of Pan, 
thus : — 

" The Horns represent the world as broader below, but 
sharp at the vertex. For the whole of nature is pointed 
like a pyramid. Inasmuch as the individual things, in 
which the basis of nature is extended, are infinite g these 
are gathered into species which are themselves manifold ; 
species again rise into genera, and these also in ascending 
are contracted more and more into generals ; so that, at 
length, nature appears to pass into unity ; which is the 
signification of that pyramidal figure of Pan's horns. In- 
deed, it is no wonder that the horns of Pan even touch 
the heavens ; since the highest parts of nature, or universal 
ideas, do in a certain manner pertain to divine things. 
Therefore, that chain (of natural causes), which Homer 
sung, is said to be fiistened to the foot of Jupiter's throne ; 
and every one (as it would seem), who has withdrawn his 
mind for a while from particulars and the flow of things, 
and treated of metaphysic and the eternal and immutable 
in nuitire, has at once fallen into Natural Theology : so near 
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and ready is the transitioii from that top of the pyramid to 
things divine." * 

To his Summary Philosophy he had assigned the *' prin- 
ciples and axioms " which were common to the several sci- 
ences, and ** likewise the inquiry touching the operation of 
the relative and adventitious characters of essences, as quan- 
tity, similitude, diversity, possibility and the rest " (which; 
he said, might be called ^ Transcendental "), as being the 
common ancestor to all knowledge ; but to Metaphysic, the 
inquiry of the formal and final causes, as being the descend- 
ant of natural science ; whence it would seem that the 
two, so far as different, stood, in his scheme, in the relation 
to one another of the beginning to tlie end, which was to be 
philosophy itself, when the wheel should come full circle. 
But these matters were to be " handled as they have 
efficacy in nature, and not logically " ; that is, as they really 
exist and operate in nature, and not syllogistically only, as 
if a world could be made out of categories ; for it was man- 
ifest to him " that Plato, as one that had a wit of elevation 
situate as upon a cliff, did descry, That forms [la\\»] were 
the true object of knowledge^ but lost the reaJ fruit of his opinion 
by considering of forms as absolutely abstracted from matter 
and not confined and determined by matter^ and so turning his 
opinion upon theology, wherewith all his natural philosophy 
is infectecL" * Here, in respect of forms abstracted from 
matter, and not determined by matter, there is probably 
some misconception of Plato's doctrine, though in accord- 
ance with some received interpretations of his philosophy ; 
and this seems to have been the great error of Kant ; but 
Bacon knew that " there was no small difference between 
the idols of the human mind, and the ideas of the divine 
mind, that is to say, between certain idle dogmas and the 
real stamp and impression of created objects as they are 
found in nature." ' Plato, he said, " was without doubt a 

1 D€ Aug. Sitent.^ Lib. II. c. 13. 
« Aih. ofLtam. 8 Nuv. Org., II. § 23. 
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inim of lofUer genius " thau Aristotle, and " aimed also at 
ihe knowledge of forms, and used induction universally, not 
for principles only, but also for middle propositions ; and 
these tbings were truly divine ; but he griisped at abstract 
fonns, drew his matter of induction from common and 
obvious things only, and, on the whole, adulterated nature 
as much nith theology as Aristotle with logic, and, to say 
the truth, approached as near to the province of the poet 
as the other to that of Uie sophist" ' His opinion of Aris- 
totle and the Greek philosophers generally was, on tha 
whole, " that such systems and theories were like the dif 
ferent arguments of dramatic pieces, moulded into a certain 
keeping with nature." But he agreed with Empedocles 
and Deraocritus, " who complain, the first madly enough, 
but the second soberly, tbat all things are hidden away 
from us, that we know nothing, that truth is drowned in 
deep wells, and that the true and the false are strangely 
joined and twisted together ; and therefore, let ail men 
know that the preferring of complaints against nature and 
the arts [i. e. making strict inquiry and examination] is a 
thing well pleasing to the gods, and draws down new alma 
and bounties from the divine goodness." ^ 

It was not the dialectic method of PIbUi in itself, which 
was nothing less than ciitical and scientific thinking, and 
used induction universally, that is, as an actual interpreta- 
tion of nature, nor his metaphysical theory of the universe, 
that. Bacon objected to in him, but the loo exclusively 
nieuphysical phase of his philosophy and the theolt^cal 
direction which it had given to the studies and contempla- 
^ons of men, to the utter neglect of any scientific study of 
nature. It relied too much on " discourse and doctrine " : 
Plato, he says, " eitolletii too much the understanding of 
man in the inward light thereof." ' But besides this royal 

• IM. ofNnL. Wm-U [Monti. XV. 88-7. 

* PnmnheM. Worla (Banon), XIII. IM. 
■ FitamLahy'mtki{.'Boaoti),S\.iXl. 
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netaphjsical road to a. knowledge of God and tlie universe, 
which only such men as Plato, if indeed they, could pursue 
with sfifety, be saw that there was aoother path, more prac- 
dcahle aiid certain for the minds of men in general, more 
abounding in practical fruit, more powerful for progress, and 
more sure to furnish in good time a solid foundation for the 
higher metaphysical philosophy, and more certain to lead 
finally to the same end, a tnie knowledge of the universe 
and of the order of Divine Providence in it. Plato had 
" subjected the world to his contemplations, and Aristotle, 
his conteraplaUons to terms," and the studies of men, verg- 
ing toward '' logomachies and disputations," Imd lelt " the 
way of the severer investigation of truth." Some of the 
ancients had penetrated more deeply and acutely into 
nature than Aristotle. This was the very thing to be done. 
Democritus, by reason of his skill in nature, hod been 
deemed a Magician. His townsmen, taking him to be in- 
sane, sent for tlie great physician, Hippocrates, who found 
him to be, after all, the most sane man in all Abdera. Jlen 
should return to the other and better path. Ue would lix 
their attention upon the atoms of Democrittis, " who mure 
openly than any one else asserted the eternity of matter, 
while he denied the eternity of the world," ' In short, at 
that point in the history of philosophy, this path had been 
abandoned. Democritus seemed to ascribe to atoms " a 
heterogeneous motion," not less than "a heterogeneous 
body and power " ; but in reality, he did not ; on the con- 
trSTT, lie distinctly intimated that atoms " were like nothing 
that falls under the observation of sense," and he held them 
" to be of a dark and secret nature," and invisible, needing 
further investigation. Democritus himself had got no fur- 
Iher on, and had terminated his ii.^uiries in some vague 
idea of Decessity. For Bacon, in this same direction lay 
the true line of search for " the last and positive power and 
aw of nature," and the continuity of that chain of causes, 
' Fabltiif CivilyPbil 1,1., iia. 
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which must needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter's chair. At 
bottom, there is a near resemblance, an essential identity of 
doctrine, between these invisible atoms of Democritiis and 
Bacon and the monads or invisible points of Leibnitz ; only 
that the conception is further cleared up in Bacon and 
Leibnitz, and the analysis attempted to be carried on to the 
end in the last and positive power and cause of natures' 
that is, as they both tmderstood, in the thinking power of 
God. Democritus had not been understood, and he '* had 
been ridiculed by the vulgar ; but neither the opposition 
of Aristotle (who was solicitous that posterity should not 
doubt his dogmas) could effect by violence, nor the majesty 
of Plato effect by reverence, the demolition of this philos- 
ophy " ; but Gcnseric, Attila, and the barbarians had been 
the ruin of it 

It was not so much the philosophy of Democritus as he 
lefl it, as his method, the direction of his search, that Bacou 
commended. As to the origin and cause of nature itaelt, 
he agreed with the ancient Fable of Cupid rather than with 
Democritus. lie interprets this fuble as an allegorical 
representation of the first matter and cause of all things. 
Cupid, that is, the ancient Cupid or Love, " the most ancient 
of the gods," born of an egg over which Night brooded, and 
coeval with Chaos, was " introduced," he says, " without a 
parent, that is, without a cause." * The fiible relates to 
" the cradle and infancy of nature, and pierces deep." 
" This Love I understand." he continues, " to be the appetite 
or instinct of primal matter ; or to speak more plainly, th» 
natural motion of the atom; which is indeed the originftl 
and unii|uG force that constitutes and fashions all things out 
of matter. Now this is entirely without parent; that is, 
without cause. For cause is as it were parent of effect." ■ 
And Uie parent, first cause, and primal essence of things, 
must be a sclf-subsistent person and a fiuality as the on* 

1 FoW«n/ Cupi-1. Df Ahs- Srient. L. III. c. i. 

* WMmo/lktAtKinU! (TDnbtBoNoa), XIIT, 111. 
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ud all of being, God ; " for." says he, " there cannot be in 
nature (for we always encept God) any cause of tlie first 
matter, and of its proper influence and action, for there is 
nothing prior In lime to the first nutter." The first ntatter 
is the thinking essence or power of God, and, as such, is 
older than lime itself. This person, and first essence of nil 
thin^ is represented in the fable as bom of an egg. This 
birth was a mere figure of speech, and it had reference to 
"the proofs," the mode of thinkiag out the fact of the 
existence of such person. The egg was the whole problem. 
Night represented " the negatives and exclusions " ; Light, 
" the affirmatives " ; the brooding. " the mature incubation," 
mis the true method and process of philosophical inquiry ; 
and Cupid was to be nt last the hatched conception of the 
rU of being, God, in the complete antithesis of light against 
darkness ; affirmation against negation ; being agiunst non- 
entity; all actuality against all possibility; that is to say, 
wi essential living power of the nature of the power of 
thought itself, a thinking essence, a thinking person, and 
the All. 

In Plato, tlie same conception, dropping somewhat of the 
poetical dress of the fable, stands forth in the more naked 
form of philosophical expression. According to him, the 
Divine Soul, tlie primal existence, comprehending under 
itself " motion and standing " all in one, is " that which 
moves itself." is " the beginning of motion," is " the oldest 
uid most divine of nil things," is "nothing else but power" 
(of the nature of thinking power), and " imparts an ever- 
flowing exbtence," in the perpetual work of creating a 
universe.* " The mode of tliis thing which is uncaused," 
^ contiiiu«s Itacon. in the Fable of Cupid. " is likewise very 
which indeed the fable elegantly hints in Cupid 
eing hatched beneath the brooding wing of Night." The 
fttpired philosopher had felt the same difiiculty, when he 

1 Pkmtrm. Wiyrtl of P'oW (BoLn), I. 321 ; .S(jj«W, /*. lit. 151-0: hia. 
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said, " God halh made alt things beautiful in their season! 
He hath also set the world in their heart, yet so that no 
man can find out the work that Gkid worketh from tlie be- 
ginning unto the end. For the great law of essence and 
nature cuts and runs through the vicissitudes of things 
(which law seems to be described in the compass of the 
words, the work which God lerought from the beginnittff ereii 
to the ettd,) tlie power lodged by God in the primitive par- 
ticles, from the multiplication of which, the whole variety 
of things might spring forth and be coniposed, may indeed 
just strike, but cannot enter deeply the mind of man." 
But the philosopher must constantly bear in mind that 
Cupid is without parents, and endeavor to grasp the whole 
fact as a universal perception and conception and the final 
all, not permitting "his understanding to turn aside to 
empty questions." and must therewith rest satisfied ; for, as 
be says again, " it wotild argue levity and inexperience in a 
philosopher to require or imagine a cause for the last and 
positive power and law of nature." Precisely herein" lies 
the difficulty, that in uttempting to grasp ** universal per- 
ceptions of this kind, the human mind becomes dilTusive, 
and departs from the right use of itself and of its objectst 
and whilst it tends toward things more distant, falls back 
upon those that are nearer," And when, through its own 
limited capacity, " it stretches itself toward those things, 
which, according to experience, are for the must part uni- 
versal, and. nevertheless, is unwilling to rest satisfied, then, 
as if desiring something more within the reach of its 
knowledge, it turns itself to those things which have most 
affected or allured it, and imagines them to be more cau- 
sative and pal|>nble than those universnls." And in the 
Wisdom of the Ancients, he says again : " Nor need we 
wonder that Pan's horns touch heaven ; since tlie sum- 
mits, or universal foriiis of nature, do in a manner react 
up to Grod: the passage from metaphysic to natural theol- 
ogy bdng ready and short " ; that is to say. these universal 
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femiB, or conceptions, and laws of Lhoiight. nuiat be referred 
In tlie IMvuie Klind itself. Again, interpreting this same 
nivtli. he sa;s. ibat Pan. as the name itbelf imports, repre- 
sents the Universe or All of Things ; and after giving the 
ibreefold narration of t)ie ancients concerning the creation 
of Pan. he concludes by saying, that '■ the story might ap- 
pear to be true, if we rightJy distinguished times and things ; 
for tJiis Pan (as we now see and comprehend him) has his 
origin from the Divine Word, through the medium of c<in- 
fused Matter, (which b yet il*elf the work of God.) Sin 
(■• Prrvaricalio ") creeping in, and through it Corruption." • 
So also Plato taught that God created, first, the primary 
forms of matter -, though it would seem that Bacon here 
supposed that Plato, like Aristotle, believed in a primal 
matter "wholly waste, formless, and indifferent to forms" 
(a sort of dead substratum ?) on which God worked i an 
opinion, to which the Pluedo alone might seem Ut give some 
countenance, if it did not distinctly appear otherwise in other 
parts of his writings ; and perhaps tliey all three really cim- 
tempUted this waste and formless matter, as being, like the 
Scriptural matter that wns " without form and- void," the 
secondary condition of matter only, which was then under 
consideration. 

But returning to the method of Democritns, we should 
proceed in a rigidly scientific manner by negatives and 
exclusions on the one hand, and by affirmatives on the other, 
until both should be exhausted, when the nil of inilh would 
stand f<>rth clear to the comprehension as l^ounded over, 
as it were, against sheer blank nothingness; the whole 
nctiuklity agiiinst all possibility. But until Cupid should he 
thus fully " sprung from Night," some degree of ignorance 
nmst attend llie side of exclusions, and to us it would ci>n- 
linue to be " a kind of night " as to what of actual truth 
remained included still under thnt ignorance. Democritns 
had remarked " that it is requisite that the elements in the 

> Dt Alls. ScinL. L. II. c. 13. 
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work of creation should put forth a secret and dark nature, 
lest liny a>iitrarious and opposing principle should arise." 
But when the elements should be brought out of ignorance 
into the light of truth, that " secret and dark nature " nouid 
be reduced to nothing, would vanish and disappear. leaving 
only a certain blank region of mere possibility beyoud ; and 
it would then be seen, that no "^ contrarious and opposing 
principle " actually existed other than such blank possibility. 
DemocrituG was still struggling with the heterogeneous 
character of atoms, almost like another Dalton, and vunly 
endeavoring to ascend to " the primitive motion " and cause 
of all atoms; but he had not attained to it, and his philos- 
ophy had been overwhelmed by the barbarians. Bacon 
would still pursue it with " the parable." Night wa.s not 
to brood over the egg forever : the inquiry must not stop. 
But, he continues, " it is cert^nly proper to the Deity, that 
in an inquiry into his nature by means of the senses, ex- 
clusions should not terminate iti affirmatives"; that is, 
sfaould not stop short in any incomplete body of affirmations, 
but " that after due exclusions and negations something 
should be affirmed and settled, and that the egg should be 
produced by a seasonable and matiire inctibation ; not only 
that the egg should be brought forth by Night, but also 
that the person of Cupid should be delivered of the egg ; 
that is, that not only should an obscure notion upon this 
subject be originated, but one that is distinct" And he 
adds : " I think in accordance with the parable." 

It is clear enough that to the mind of Bacon the Cupid 
of the fable represented the Pint Cause and essence of all 
things, the one substance, neither an abstract matter nor a 
dead substratum, but a living, thinking essence and power, a 
personal God and Creator of the Universe, as cause running 
through the links of Nature's chain, as essence cutting and 
riLnning through the vicissitudes of tilings, in the creation 
which God works from the beginning to the end, not 
•lopping with any six days' works ; cause eternally passing 
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ittto eflect and bubsis^ng iu it ns unitj- in variety ; the one 
Bod the many ; the partjculara and the whole ; being against 
uonentity ; actuality against possibility ; thinking on the one 
hand, and forgetting on the other ; creation and destruction ; 
remembrance and oblivion ; for, as he says, again. " it is 
ni«sl evident that the elements themselves, and their prod- 
wets, have a perpetuity not in inrfmrfuo, but by supply 
and succession of parts. For example, the vestnl fire, that 
was nourished by the virgins at Rotne, was not the same 
fire still, but was in perpetual waste, and in perpetual 
renovation." ' And so. it would seem that he had arrived 
at that last outcome of all philosophy, ancient or modern, 
wherein it is found that God exists as a. necessary fact, and 
a truth which is to be iul«llectually observed and seen by 
all those having eyes to see, resting for prooC not on any 
few petty Paley-evidences merely, but on all evidence at 
once, not as learning, but as " sapience," and as a power 
of the nature of the power of thought, eternally thinking a 
universe, and being thus the first cause of alt created things 
and the ultimate fact of all actuality, bounded over, as it 
were, against alt possibility, — motion and standing in one ; 
beyond which tt would be absurd to inquire for a further 
cause, or a more ultimate fact : — there being no need of 
another gun to shoot this gun. 

In tbi« Fable of Cupid, he speaks of three opinions con- 
cerning' the nature of matter : lirat, that which held an 
original chaos of unformed matter, " stripped and passive," 
but subsisting of itself from the banning. This kind of 
matter be conddered as " altogether an invention of tlie 
humaD mind " : and next, a second, that " forms exbted 
mure tlian matter or action," so that the primitive and com- 
nion matter seemed as it were an accessary, and to be in 
the place of a support to them ; but every sort of action 
only an emanation from the form, — this wholly separating 
tction or power from matter aa something distinct from it 
1 IFonti(Ba>laii], XT. 39. 
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and hence, also, a thirJ, wbich " derived the kingdom of 
forms and ideas in esseuces by tlie ndditioii of a kind of 
fantastic matter," — an ■' abstract matter," together with 
" abstract ideas and their powers." This last was a mere 
" superstition," and this " troop of dreamers had nearly 
overpowered the more sober class of thinkers." But in his 
view, " these assertions respecting abstract matter were as 
absurd as it would he to say the universe and nature were 
made out of categories and such dialectic notions." He 
agreed with the more ancient philosophy, that " the prim- 
itive matter (such as can be the origin of things"), the first 
entity, " ought no less to possess a real existence than those 
which flow from it; rather more. For it has its own 
peculiar essence, and from it come all the rest." In a word, 
there was no mutter distinct from the causative thinking 
essence itself; and thi.s only had a. real existence. " ^Vlniost 
all the ancients," says he, " Knipedccles, Anaxagoras, Anax- 
imines, Heraclitus, Deinocritus, though disagreeing in other 
respects upon the prime matter, joined in this, that they 
held an active matter with a form, both arranging its own, 
form, and having within itself the principle of motion." 
Thus it clearly appears, that matter was to be considered 
as power of the nature of the power of thought in perpetual 
activity, producing motion, moving itself, giving form, and 
being the only real substance, — a thinking essence ; — all 
matter else being a mere figment of the brain. 

But cloudy logomachies and visionary mystiftcations were 
to cease. Empty categories and syllogistic sophistries were 
to be swept away. Theological haze was to be cleared up. 
As touching Aristotie and the Church, the question between 
him and the ancient was not of " the virtue of the race, hut 
of the rightness of the way " : it was only " part of the 
same thing more large." lie would have men return to 
the study of nature in a scientific manner, well knowing, 
doubtless, whither that course would lead them in [he end 
Physics and metaphysics were to go band in hand tc^ether 
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Inseparable parts of natural phUosoph.v, And when, in 
the course of time, a sufficiently ample fuuudaliou should 
be laid in a thorough knowledge of nature, the lofUer super- 
Mructure of the Philotophia Prima, the Science of Sciences, 
Philosoph; itself, migbt be raised and completed- He 
teems to hare contemplated some statement of the final 
result in the Sixth Part of the Great Instauration ; but he 
tells us that it was " both be,vond his power and expectation 
lo perfect and conclude it" He might make " no con- 
temptible beginning " ; and " men's good fortune would 
furnish the result ; such as men could not easily compre- 
hend, or define, in the present state of tilings and the mind." 
Nor was it to treat " only of contemplative enjoypient, but 
of the common aETajrs aud fortune of mankind, and of a 
complete power of action." This part was not written. 
but enough appears in his writiags to show, that it would 
have been do materialistic science of dead substratum, no 
economic science of practical fruit merely, nor any sort of 
machine philosophy. 

S 2. THE FHn-OSOPHEB A POET. 

In the midst of these abstruse considerations of the 
nature of cause and form, we fall upon this passage in his 
discussion of the -opinion of Parnienides, in this same Fable 
of Cupid, " That the first forms and first entities are active, 
and that so the fiirst substances also, cold and heat ; that 
these, nevertheless, exist incorporeallj. but that there is 
subjoined to them a passive and potential matter, which 
has a corporeal magnitude." and that " there are four co- 
essential natures, and conjoined, . . . light, heat, rarity, anu 
motion ; . . . for a true philosopher will dissect, not sever 
nature (for they, who will not dissect, must pull her asunder), 
and the prime matter is to he laid down joined with the 
primitive form, as also with the (iret principle of motion, as 
It is found." And so, in the play, Hamlet is made to saf 
of the ghost: — 
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Vauia mrnkn them capable." — Act III. Be. t. 

A commixture of studies aa of law, nature, poetry, {ilii^ j 
lo§opliy, may sometimes very curiously introduce s 
ideas, illustrations, and language into very difiercnt writings 1 
of the same author, and that too, perhaps all unconsciously I 
to hiniHelf. In his dedication of his " Arguments of Law • 
to the Society of Gray's Inn, this idea of severii)g nature ii 
introduced thus : •■ Nevertheless, thus much I may say with 
modesty, that these arguments which I have set forth 
(most of them) are upon subjects not vulgar, and there- 
withal, in regard of the commixture that the course of my 
life hath made of law with other studies, they may have 
the more variety and perhaps the more depth of reason: 
for the reasons of municipal laws scvei-ed from the grounds 
of nature, manners, and policy, are like wall-fluwers, which, 
though they grow high upon the crests of sjates. yet they 
have no deep rtwts." Agxiin, he lays it down as a rule in 
physics, "that the connexion of things should not be sev- 
ered," as it " tends to preserve the fabric of the universe." 
And BO Albany is made to say of the unnatural daughters 
of Lear : — 

" Tbat nnlniT -which contemns iU origin 
Cannot Le border'd certain in itself; 
She lh*t herMlf will sliver anil disbranch 

And come to deadly use." — Ac! IV. 5c 9. 

And the saxne idea underlies these beautiful lines of tl 
"Othello": — 

" but amx pul out thy light, 

TboD cnnning'M pBIIrm nruicellinii; nsture, ' 

I know not wbere ii that Prumctlicnn hiat, 

That can Iby tinht rolume. When I liarc pluck'd thy rose, 

I onnol give it vital in«»th agitm: 

It Btwia muM wither." — Act V. Sc. 3. 

And Lear himself may very well be supposed to hold this 
eollo<iuy with the designing Gloster and the good Edgiir, 
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without beings considered podtivdy mad, only mad in craft« 
thus: — 

^Xaor. Fint, let me talk with this phikMopher. — 
What is the cause of thunder? 

Kent Good my lord, take his offer: go into th* house. 

Lettr. I 'U talk a word with this same learned Theban. — 
What 18 your study? 

JEdg. How to prevent the fiend, and to kill vermin. . . . 

Giot, I do beseech your grace, — 

Lear. 0, ay yon mercy , sir ! — 

NoMe philosopher, your company. 

JEdg. Tom 's a^cold. . . . 

iTeat This way, my lord. 

Lear, With him: 

I will keep stiU with my phUoeopher.** — Act III. Sc. 4. 

Hie philosopher, in the age of Shakespeare, had to sail 
sometimes under a cloud as dark as the disguise of Edgar, 
or the madness of Lear, or the world might be as dangerous 
to him as was that awl^l night of cataracts and hurricanoes, 

" Solpborous and thoaght-executing fires, 
Vanntrcoarien to oak-cleaving thunderbolts," 

to the singed white head of Lear. Nevertheless, would 
Francis Bacon, in his more private and secret studies, still 
keep company with his first and last love, the Noble Phil- 
osopher. And he says, in the Essay on Goodness and 
Groodness of Nature, '* Thb of all virtues and dignities of 
the mind is the greatest ; being the character of the Deity : 
and without it man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing ; 
no better than a kind of vermin.'* And surely this must 
have been the same philosopher that founded the College 
of Universal Science, or Solomon's House, the very end of 
which was " the knowledge of Causes *' ; which question of 
the cause appears frequently in the plays, as again thus : — 

^* Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, see what b'^ods about her 
heart. Is there any cause in nature, that makes these hard hearts?*' — 
Act III. Sc. 6. 

Bacon had studied the works of Plato, which, as they had 
never been translated into English, must have been for the 
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most part a scaled book to William Shakespeare. There 
are distinct traces of this study, in both the writings of 
Bacon and tlie plays, not merely in the idea and doctrine, 
but sometimes even in the expression. Pluto relates a 
sWrj of a learned philosopher of the ancient Thebes, who 
was consnlted for his wisdom by the king of Egypt ; and in 
the Ph^do of Plato, the learned Simmias is addressed in 
the dialogue as " my Tlieban friend." It is, of course, not 
at all certain, but very easy to believe, that the writer of 
the play had this story in mind, when he put these words 
into the mouth of Lear ; — 

" I 'II talk 1 nord irith this same learned Thebim." 
For another instance, take this from Bacon ; " Plato 
casteth his burden and saith. That he will revere him as 
A God, that can truly divide and define : which cannot be 
but by true forms and differences, wherein I join hands 
with him, confessing as nmch, as yet assuming to myself 
little." • And thus it stands in the " Hamlet " : — 

'■ Oir. ! 
gentle mim, 
"bowing 

Bam. Slr.tlHdeGiiement aaffcn n> 
to divide bim Invealorially, would dii: 
P. Sc8. 

And again says Bacon, in the same work : — 

" Bat I found nijwif cnnstructed more Ibr the caDlemplaliant of truth 
than for aught else, as baviue ■ mind luAcientlf niobile Ibr recogniEitig 
(what 13 nioBt of all) the ilmilitudo of things, and •ufficienti)' Gxvd and in- 
lent fbr obseniiig the nublleties of diffenuica. and poMesung love of iiiTea- 
Ugatlon. patience In doubting, pleasure in meditating, delaj in uaeKlng, 
fiuility In returning to wisdom, and Duither aSecIiug novel^, nor aduiirinf; 
■ntl(|Uil7. and iiating all impunturv." 

Plato alludeH to tlie ''weaving a kind of Penelopes web 
the reverse way " ; Bacon, several times, uses the same 
simile of " Penelope's weh doing and undoing " ; and in 
tlie second part of the " Henry VI." there is an allusion t6 

1 M.o/Nal., HVfai ll-hil.), I- 90- 
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this sftitw untwining of ■■ Parca's fatal web." Tbw is a 
,6vorite word vritli Itacon and Shakespeare, and it is ased 
PUto in the same way. " And 1 often to&sed m>self 
rds and downwards." says Plato ; " the word, the 
,d of life, they toss tip and down," says Bacon. I'lato's 
prop of a state," appears oftentimes in Bacon, and fre- 
quently again in the plays. Tt^, as '• tops of jndgnieiU." 
tops of roountains" is a favorite metaphor in both writ- 
ll^ ; and Bacon quotes Pindar's " tops of all virtues." 
simile of the mirror or glass, several times occurring 
Plato, is a favorite one with Bacon, and it U often re- 
peated in the plays. Plato speaks of "seeing nothing with 
the mind's eye " ; Bacon, of " ftxing the mind's eye }>tead- 
fly " ; and Hamlet answers : " In my mind's eye, Horatio." 
In Plato's " Laws," we find this expression, " while beget- 
ting and rearing children, and handing in succession from 
some to others life, like a torch, and ever paying, accord- 
ing lo law, worship to the gods"; to which Bacon probably 
alludes, when he calls his method of delivery to posterity 
" the Handing on of the Lamp." So, in the '* Measure for 
Ueasure," it is said : — 
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Cratylus " of Plato, there is an allusion to the 
^sopo-Socratic fable of the ass in the lion's skin, thus: — 
*■ Bill, however, since I have put on the lion's skin, 1 must 
not act the coward " ; and the same reappears in the '■ King 
John," thus: — 



fii the " Banquet " of Plato, we have this prtBROge : — 
"Thus, Phaednis, Love appears to me to be, in tlie first 
place, himself the most beautiful and the best, in the next, 
to be the cause nf such like beautiful things in other be- 
iDgs " ; Bacon says of the tuning of instruments, that it U 
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not pleasant to hear, " but jet is a cause why the music is 
sweeter afterwards " ; and so, Falstaff : " I am not only 
witty in mj-self, but a cause that wit is in other men." 

Not much can be safely founded on resemblances of this 
kind, standing alone ; but even straws may show which 
way the wind blows ; and when these authors are read to- 
gether Olid compared, in respect of their whole thought 
and manner, remembering that Bacon derived not a Utile 
of his deeper philosophy from the study of Plato, e\'en 
these and the like similitudes may he admitted to have 
Bome significance. But he was himself one of those im- 
perial thinkers thnt recognize no master but one ; for he 
was accustomed, not merely "now and then to draw a 
bucket of water" out of " a deep well," as some others had 
done, but habitually to visit " the spring-head thereof" 

g 3. rKtVERs*.Ls. 
There are many passages in the writings of Bacon, which 
indicate that his opinion was, that the primal cause or 
essence itself gives the form of things; and this can 
scarcely be conceived otherwise than as the essential 
power of thouglit, in creation, giving both the substance 
and the form to pnrlicular tilings, the active power being 
the only substance or matter, and being of itself by its own 
nature self-acting and self-directing cause : wherefore it 
had been laid down, that the first essence, or Cupid, was 
without parents. lie then proceeds to the discussion of 
the "mode of this thing which is uncaused"; for, as he 
says in the Advancement, " one must seek the dignity of 
knowledge in the archetype, or first platform, which is iu 
t!ie attributes and acts of God. an far as they are revealea 

to man, and may he observed wilh sobriety. not 

by the name of learning, but by that of wisdom or stipi- 

ence, for in God all knowledge is original." Lear, 

in his madness, supposed his philosopher. Edgar, to pos- 
teas something of this sapience : — 
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I will tmuga tbem atnighL 

lU here, uinat learned jjistiiwri — [7*0 tliic 
— Ad III. Se. a. 



Thou ufHcol al 

!•, was likewise very obscure. Not bo niiicli with any 
idea of making the matter more clear, as for the better 
underslanihng. if possible, of the general scope and result 
U> which bis views and doctrines tended, let us suppose hitn 
to have expounded, in more modem phrase and in some 
what fuller outline, the following 

I APlIORiaUS OP ClilTERSALS. 

I 1. God is to be conceived as an eternally continuing 
Power of Thought, and, as such, the only essence, sub- 
stance, or matter, the lost power and cause of all Nature, 
a Divine Artist-Mind, eternally thinking, that is, creating, 
a Universe ; being, in fact, no other than " the order, 
operation, and Mind of Nature." ' 

2. The existence of such Power of Thought, in an 
eternal state of living activity.as self-acting and self-direct- 
ing cause, b an ultimate and final fact, beyond which, to 
inquire after, or to attempt to imagine, a further cause, or a 
more ultimate fact, would be contradictory to the laws of 
all lliinking. and to the fact ilselC which stands forth self- 
evident to the mental vision, whenever it is looked for. 
comprehended, and seen, by the true Interpreter of Na- 
bire having eyes to see ; and therefore, any attempt at such 
furtlier inquiry would be in itself absurd, as it would be 
inquiry after a non-existent fact, and a 



S. The Infinity of God consists in the exbausUess pos- 
Wiity of his continuous exbtence as such Power of 
FThought. 

4. The Eternity of God consists in his ever-continuous 
I ictivity as such existent Power of Thought, in thinking, — 
reiving, remembering, and forgetting (voluntarily ceas- 

1 ^■(W. Or*. iMnd. > K'x. Org- I. i *8 
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JDg to remember) ; that is, m creating, upholding', and de- 
itroj'ing. and continuing to uphold nnd create, h universe 
in Time and Space. 

5. His Omnipotence consists in the unlimited posslbilitj 
of his own continuous existence as a Power of Thought in 
such coniiniJOLis activity, and not in any power to transcend, 
or contradict, the nature of his own being ns such existent 
Bctiiality, or the necessary laws of all thought, under which 
alone existence and thinking, that U God and creation, are 
at all possible ; nor in his limited power, in accoi'dance 
with the nature of his being and under the necessary laws 
of thought, so to create, uphold, and destroy, and continue 
to uphold and create, a \miverse in Time and Space. 

6. His Omniscience consists in his knowing his own ex- 
istence, nature, power, necessary laws, and pussibiliUes, — 
bis setf-consciousness, and the whole present state of his 
thought, existing in that consciousness as the present ex- 
istent universe in Time and Space. 

7. With God, to think and know is to creat« ; and hla 
thought is reality ; and therefore, any forekuowlcge of 
what is yet unlhoiight and uncreated, or any foreordained 
plan of the creation, beyond this extent of his omniscience, 
is an inconceivable thing, an impossibility, and an absurdity. 

8. The Frovidentiiil order and plan in the creation, so 
far as it has existed, now exists, or ever may exist, or can 
be conceived to exist, consists, atid must consist, in tlie 
existence, nature, power, laws, and possibilities of God, to- 
gether with the actual order and plan of the present exist- 
ent created universe in time and space, so far only : and 
hence the only possible foregroimd for us of what the cer- 
tain, the possible, and the probable continuation thereof 
will be, in any future or other Time and Space. 

9. What the plan will actually be. In the future conti- 
nuity of time, in respect of the particular details and total 
order thereof, is impossible to be foreknown, or to be con 
oeived by man to be foreknown, to God hiraself; for, with 
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p bim, to conceive and know it, woiild be, to bring it into 
present actual existence as a pint of the existent universe 
of fact and reality. 

10. The Freedom of God consists in the dependence of 
the existent created and remembered universe, and of any 
future universe, for what it shall be, in tinie and space, in 
the particular details and total plan thereof, upon hb Free 
Will, which is Liberty. 

1 1. With God, in the continuity of his thought, is the 
continuity of Time and .Space, that is of ideas ; and as the 
whole present state of his thought is, in each successive 
instant, present to his consciousness, being held, and, as it 
were, carried forward in his remembrance so far as it is 
remembered, and so sustained in the continuity of lime : 
therefore, with him, it is an everlasting Now and Here, 
bounded only by the eternal possibilities of his thinking 
existence ; that is. of creating, remembering, and forgetting 
(ceasing to remember). 

13. The Perfection of God consists In his absolute 
wisdom, justice, goodness, and love, and in the beauty of 
his nature and being, as such exbtent Power of Thought, 
■nd not in any perfection of the created universe merely, 
wherein there can he no more perfection, goodness, and 
beauty possible in the particulars than as much as may con- 
msi with the total order and plan of the whole given crea- 
tion, as a uiuverse of variety in unity ; nor more in the 
total plan thereof than what may possibly consist with the 
existence, nature, power, laws, and possibilities of God 
bun«lf. 

13. The Immortality of any finite soul, or the endless 
continuity of its existence in future time and space (for in 
, tiine and space only can a created soul possibly exist), is a 
I possibility, and a probability, only, depending for the fact, 
I Glee the rest of any future universe, on the divine nature 
, tnd free-will in the future order of his providence. 

li Therefore, the Immortality of any given soul can 
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neither be foreknown to God, nor revealed to n 
any manner predicflied for certain fact. 

15. Oblivion (or Nonentity) is the possibility of God'f 
forgetting (ceasing to remember), that is, destroying and 
atiiiiliilaling the created forms and substances of particular 
things as such by change of his thought in the same time 
and the same space, — totally withdrawing the power of 
his thought from that thing j — the reality of oblivion ns 
Buch possibility being necessarily subsumed and included 
in the existent fact of a First Cause of the nature of a 
Power of Thought in action, thinking a universe ; and not 
in any possibility of forgetting, totally annihilating, the cr&- , 
ation and himself; which would be an inconceivable thiiq 
an impossibility, and an absurdity. 

16. The Infinity of Substance as the activity of sitcBj 
Power of Thought consists in the endless pogsibllity utM 
finite forms of substance, that is the possibility of t 
power of thought being exerted in special particular wayt^ 
under the limitations of Time and Space, which are in 
themselves merely necessary laws of all thought, divine or 
human, giving form ; and thence the particular substances 
of all created things and their forms, and the modes of 
power, and motion, absolute or relative, which is produced 
by the power of thought in active movement, — the posd* 
bility of difference In totality. 

17. That Will Absolute consists in the possibility of the 
Divine Eicistence in fact as such self-moving Power of 
Thought and self-directing cause, or Soul, measuring the . 
total fact, the total amount of power, which, as such, i 
absolutely free, but a fixed fact and a necessity : unlimite 
freedom for such Power of Thought could take place on^l 
Dt the exact point of total rest, wherein would be t 
extinction and annihilation of all existence ; which is i 
possible, a coutr-.idiction. and an inconceivable absurdity. 

18. Free- Will, or Liberty, when distinguished from selfti 
moving power, is only one of the possbilicies of thought I 
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ind consists in the limited possibility of the total amount 
of power being exerted wider all the necessary laws or 
principles of thought in co-action with one another, in 
special ways and particular directions (in Time and Space) ; 
that is, the possibility of self-moving Power, or Soul, giving 
law and limitation to itself in the process of creation of 
conceptions or things, and in the determination of acts, 
in thinking and doing ; wherein is the possibility of Time, 
Space, and Position, or times, spaces, and places, giving the 
forms and places of conceptions or things, or of acts and 
doings, in all creation or thinking, — the possibility of 
duality, plurality, multiplicity, diversity, change, and differ- 
ence ; opposition, co-ordination, and involution of particu- 
lars, — ideas, conceptions, things, or acts ; that is, of the 
involution, as it were, of the Divine Soul upon itself in 
thinking ; giving thus a progressive and flowing universe 
of variety and change in the unity of toUility. 

19. Eternity consists merely in the possibility of time, 
or times in succession. 

20. Immensity consists merely in the possibility of space, 
or spaces in succession. 

21. Infinity, in reference to Time, Space, and Place, 
consists merely in the possibility of time, space, and posi- 
tion, or times, spaces, and places. 

22. Time, Space, and Position are in themselves merely 
necessary principles or laws of all possible thinking, giving 
the fonns of ideas, conceptions, things, or acts, and their 
place and the correlation of places. 

23. Place, position, or mathematical point, expresses the 
exact point of beginning of creation of an idea, conception, 
thing, or act, where the finite begins to be bounded out of 
the infinite, into time, space, and position ; lliese three laws 
of thought giving thus the form and the place of the idea 
or thing or act. 

24. Personality is constituted in the totality of the think- 
ing subject : neither Time, Space, nor Position can be at 
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all predicflted of the absolute thinking subject, or Divin* 1 
Soul, otherwise than as such laws of thought, but only oE I 
the finite thinking person, among other created things, 1 
whether as an individual, physical object, or as a metaphys- J 
icul subject. 

25. The Continuity of Time, for us, consists in the per- 
manence and persistence of created things, which may be 
eternal, or have an end, nt the will of the Creator j or 
rather, in the continuity of the work of creation in the . 
Divine Mind. 

■2G. Mobility consists in the possibility of change of direo I 
tion of the power of thought in thinking, that i.s, of move- 1 
ment in creating and forgetting, and in changing the order J 
of relation of ideas or things to one another. 

27. Motion consists in a change in fact of the power of i 
thought, producing change of form, or change of relative i 
place, or relative mode of power, that is, change of the J 
power of thought exerted iu time and space, whether iinnie- 1 
diately, or through mediate instrumentation; continuous I 
change, if in successive times and through successive spaces; I 
sudden, if in one time, producing change of space ; instan- I 
taneous and total, if in the same time and the same space, I 
as in oblivion or annihilation by forgetting, passing from I 
activity to rest in that particular thing : as also in toUl new I 
creation, passing from rest into activity in that particiilsr I 
thing; and partial and progressive iu continuous change I 
of relative place and mode, in the gradual and continu- 
ous change of old idea into new ; and at the precise point J 
where the annihilation of the forgotten old conceptioi 
creation, begins and ends, in the old lime and space, thers I 
begins also necessarily at the same point and in the si 
instant of time, and continues, the creation of the new coa>'l 
^■eptiun, or the new creation, in the new time and space 1 1 
and so on. through the successive instants of change in that 
perpetual flow of crention. 

26. Speed measures the amount of change of the powel 'J 
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[• jf thought, giving the extent of change of form, ( 

place, or mode, in a given lime, in the work of 
:hitnge in the creation of new or in the destruction of the 
old funns. or order of things. 

iO. Equilibrium measures that degree of exertion of the 

^_ power of thought in the same space and in one time, or 

^H llirough a continuous series of limes in the same space or 

^H series of spaces, which is necessary in order to keep the 

^1 thouglit continuously in one and the same state for any 

given length of time, in respect of the whole, or any part 

of it ; and this is Remembrance, wherein is the stability of 

the universe so far as it is stable, and its permanence in so 

&.r as it is permanent : and ec[itt]ibriimi takes place at the 

exact point of median stationary balance between movement 

uid rest, between creating and forgetting : and hence that 

• law of gravitation of all bodies toward each other wilh a 
degree of force directly proportionaJ to the mass, and in- 
versely proportional to the square of the distance, whereby 
in conjunction with a projectile impulse giving orbits of' 
revolution, the heavenly bodies are held in their places and 
orbits in more or less permanent universal stability, in the 

■ perpetual flow of the Providential order. 
30. Absolute or Total Rest would take place only at the 
•snct point wherein the activity of the divine thought 
should wholly cease, ending in a fiat contradiction to the 
necessary ind self-evident fact of an existent Power of 
Thought eternally in action without rest : any such supposi- 
tion would be an inconceivable thing, an impossibility, and 
■ sn absurdity. 
81. Necessity consists in the fact of the existence of 
God aa such Power of Thought eternally thinking a 
I noiverM ; and the term Power com]irises under it what 

Cousin denominates " a triplicity in unity " ; that is, Couse, 
Elfuct, and the Relation of causality subsisting between 

^^h 33. Causality consists in the power of thought passing 
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into movement and a creation in time and apace 
actual tliouglit of the Divine Thinker or Creator, 
Relation merely expressing tlie fact of the siistniiied 
tinuity of the activity of this power, which is in itself by 
its own nature a self-acting and self directing cause of the 
nature of the power of thought (it being of the very nature 
of Soul to move itself), and, as such, the ultimate tact of 
all actuality. 

S3, The truth of this necessary Fact, and the actual ex- 
istence of such Being as all actuality bounded over, as tt 
were, against nil [>ossibility, as Cupid bounded out of the '] 
brooding Night, can no more be denied than a man cau 
deny his own existence, or that of the universe around 
hitii; and it is the last miracle that disappears from the- 
mind of the philosopher, when he comes to discover and 
see, with Bacon, " that the knowledge of causes only can 
resolve the miracle of the thing, and clear up the mental 
astonishment";* and indeed that all things are alike mi- 
raculous and not miraculous, at once and alike natural and 
supernatural ; that it is the lost fact of all science and a 
credible object of firm belief, — not an imaginary faith la 
an incredible dogma and an inconceivable vision of tlie un- 
critical fancy, but the undoubting faith of direct and im- 
mediate knowledge, or Sapience, and the Hnal haven of rest 
for the soul ; as when the explorer, ascending the meridian 
from the equator, reaches the highest actual and possible 
vei^e at the pole, he rests, and is satisfied, seeing and 
knowing that no higher is, or can be, but that all attempt 
to go furtlier must needs descend again toward whence ha 

34. The Mind or .Soul of man, or animal, as far down in 
the aoiilogicai scale as any appearance of a self-directing 
cause, moving itself, can be traced by the eje of science, is 
to be considered as a s)iecial exhibition of the same divine 
power of thought exerted in a special way and in a partJcu 
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ST direction under limitations greater or less, but identicaj 
in fundamental essence, differing only by Limitation ; itself 
likewise by virtue of such identical nature self-acting and 
•elf-directing cause so far, coming iu from the direction of 
the supernatural, and ritiing by gradations in amount of 
power from the lowest point and last dividing line of mere 
instinct to the highest grade of human intelligence ; imd 
the body of man, or animal, is but a structure-built exliihi- 
lion of the same power, proceeding from the opposite 
direction, as it were, of the physical and natural, and 
ascending by corresponding gradations of stnicture from 
the lowest to the highest rype of animal organization, in- 
vesting and closing in the soul, which also comes in froiu 
underneath and within the physical web itself as a special 
stream of power of the nature of the power of thought. 

Thus, in this convolution of rouI and t)ady, is constituted 
the individuality of the man as physical object, and his 
pet^onaltty as metaphysical subject, and between these fold- 
ings in of the divine thought upou itself in the special cnn- 
stitution of a finite soul, there arises therein a certain 
limited sphere of practical action and effect on the physical 
and other world external to the soul, and a certain possi- 
bility of thinking existence for the soul itself, which is yet 
that same all possibility in which the universe itself is cre- 
ated ; ill which limited sphere the finite soul has a certain 
Darrow range of liberty, creative play, and scope of free 
will, or choice, and a certain given amount of power uf 
thinking and doing, under a special consciousness of its 
own : ail beyond this sphere of liberty and limitation being 
the order of divine prondence in the universe, and, as 
ftiich. absolute fate (which is also Provideuce. says lincon) 
for this soul : and in the collision of the external poivcrs or 
forces coming in through the senses against the soul, so 
constituted, as a power acting in an opposite direction 
igainst and upon the phydcal phenomena in these external 
powers, takes place all sense-perception ; and in the crea- 
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tive play of the soul as a special power of thoughL and s 
special creator, wilhin its given sphere of liberty aiid with 
its given amount of power, take place all its own intellect- 
ual conceptions and nrtit^tic creations, — itfi inner thought 
and knowledge, — and all its own doings, under its own 
consciousness, and on its owu personal responsibility so 
far. with a certain definite and proportionate accountability 
fur consequences both to itself and to the Higher Power; 
first, physical, then juridical, then moral, then xsthetical, 
and lastly, religious ; proceeding in this in the direct order 
of necessity and !n the inverse order of dignity and ex- 
cellence to the highest perfection of a finite soul ; all its 
acts and doings being the work of the power as cause, 
done under the direction and in the conscious presence of 
the thinking person, within the constituted sphere of his 
lilierty i at one time, or in one instance, shrinking down to 
the instinctive point of bare existence as soul, and at 
another time, or in another instance, swelling and expand- 
ing to a faculty of comprehension, capable of concei\iiig 
the known worlds and all conceivable worlds, being in 
its highest exhibition in man, according to Bacon, " aa 
a mirrour or glass, capable of the image of the universa] 

And so it is actually true, that in soul and body, 

" We ira such tliiff 
As dreams ire made of." — Tmp., Act !V. Sc 1. 

■ is not so much in the stuff as in the dreamer, 
itself is but (he best waking dream of Him 
'cps ; while our dreams are nothing but the 
inns (if n soul half awake ; and for the most 



Tie different 
The universe 
that never si 
fantastic ere a 
part our waking dreams are not much better: — 

" True, I (»lk of dresiM, 
Whicb are Hie children of an idle bnln, 
Begot of nolliing but vain Quitssy; 
Which If u tbin of substance as the air." 

Sum. and Jul., Act I. Be. 4. 
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that which is past, says Itacon. " is as a dream ; and he 

1 hopes or depends upon time coming, dreams wuking." 

Poesy, we reniember, was '■ the dream of knowledge," 

id "was thought to be somewhat inspired with divine 

ipture ; which dreams likewise present." And thus speaks 

the play ; — 

" /no. I hop* I dnun ; 

For n I ihougfat t wu 1 ccve-kiepcT, 
And cook lo hoDcst cTealuns: but 'I u DOl to: 
Twm bnt m boll of nothing, ibot uf nothing, 
Which the tintn mikes ot fiuiie*. Onr vtiy ejm 
An iomctimrti like our Judgmenti blind- . - . . . 
Tht drnun'i here tlill: even when I wake, it ii 
WilLont me^uwitbinme; not iiii>)tiD'il, felt.'' 

§ 4. CCPID AND UTEHESIS. 

In Bacon's discussion of the Fahles of Cupid and Nem- 

Bris, is to be found the whole philosophical foundalioii of 

(he " Romeo and Juliet" One main objectof the plsiy was, 

hibit as in ft model, under the dramatic form of ar- 

lifittc creation, the essential nature and character of love. 

and that Juliet that was " the perfect model of eternity." as 

being tlie executive beneficence of the creative power ; for, 

■ays be, "love is nothing but goodness put in motion or 

applied," ' or again, " the original and unique force that 

iConstitiites and fashions nil things out of matter, it being, 

xt to God. the cause of causes, itself without cause " ; * 

lore modern philosopher states it, love is " the 

' God " and ■' the idealism of Jesus " is but " a 

ide statement of the fuct, that all nature is the rapid 

lux of goodness executing and organizing itself";' the 

and Christian love, or Milton's 



" Bright efflunn. 
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uid the same that turns Dante's heaven, and mms its virtue 
down: — 



L' amur che i' Tolf{e c !■ virtu ch' ei piava"; 

or, as Romeo defines it: — 

" O, KtiylhiDg, of DDlbing Snt create ! " 

and Juliet, thus : — 

"JuL And jet I wish but for ibe Tbmg I bive; 

Mr love 19 deep: Ihe more I give (o thee, 

The more I tuve, for both are iafloite " — Ad II. Be. 9. 

Not only the pliilosophy, but even the very language and 
imagery of these Frtbles of Cupid and Nemesis, as related 
by Bacon, are distinctly traceable in the play, as in this 
pBBsage: — 

"Jul spread thy cIok curtain, love-perfomilng night I 



Comi 
n black, 



iivil night. 



Thoo sober-sniled r 
And learn me how (o lose a winniiig mstcb, 
Play'd for a pair of Elainless maidenhoods: 
Hood my uniaann'd blood, baling in my cheeka. 
With Iby black maatle: till atrange lore, groini I 
Tlunk true love aoled simple moduty. 
Come, night, come Romeo, come thou day In nig^ 
For thon will lie upon the wings of nighi, 



e 

I 
I 



This is the same brooding wing of Night under which 
Cupid WHS hatched and bom, in the complete antithesis of 
BOtnething and nothing, affirmative and negative, light and 
darkness ; and the same ideas and imagery pervade tlie 
following lines: — 

" Sum. O, *bfl doth leach the loivhea to bom bright 1 
Ber beauty hang* upon Ibe cheek of night, 
Like ■ rich Jewel in en Ethiogi's ear; 
Deauly loo rich for ate. fbr Earth too dear! 
So ibews a anowy dav« troo[Hng with crowa, 
Ai jDpder lady o'er b>r ftllowi ihewa." — i4d /. Se. ■■ 
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I And again, thus : — 

" ffwff. O, panrlox 1 Black a the badge of HbU, 
The hue of duugeont, and (be ehode of aiglil; 
And beantr'a creat bKomea the beaveiu well." 

Lo<it'iL.I..ActrV.Sc.a. 

F And thus the Sonnet, with a color of the same inspira. 
I lion: — 

" Tberefbn 1117 mutreta' tjet met nren blacic, 

H«r eyo so anited : and they raonnieni seeio 

Alaocb, «bo notliorD fair, do beautr tack, 

SUadering creation wilta > false ealeem: 
Tel >a thej moom, bemining of their woe, 
Tlial every luiiKQe ««]■«, beauty should do «o." — cxxvii 

In like manner, the language and imngery as vrell as the 
Lleading ideas of the fable of Nemesis ma; be traced in 
I inanj' passages toward the end of the play : the following 
l.in&tances will explain themselves without further comment. 

In the interpretation of this fable, in the Wisdom of the 
Ancients. Bacon says : — 

"They »ay she was the daoghlerof Niglil and Ocean. Sbe is rpprewnfcd 
nrhh wings and a ctoitd: an ashen ipear in her right hand: apliialwiih 
Ethiop* in it, in ber left; eittiiig upon ■ stag. .... The partnt? of ibis 
pHldeu were Orun and Night; that i>, the vicissitude of thiag!', and the 
dark and >eem Judgment of God. For the vicissitude of things is aptly 
nj by tho Ocean, by reason of its perjicnial flowing and ebbhig; 
Bt pnrvidenoe la tightly aet forth under the Image of Night." 

And thus it begins to appear in the play : — 

" Rom. Ijtvt is a tmoke nli'd with the fume of sighs ; 
Being parg'd, a Gie sparklinjf in lovers' eye»; 
Being vex'd. ■ K* nouriah'd with lovers' tears," — Act I. Se. L 

Cap. How now! a conduit, girl? What! itill in lean? 
a little body 
Thou counlrrfclt'et a hai 
For (till thy eyea. which 
Do ebb and flow with le 



Npnented 

■HlMcrelj 

iAnd tl 
Beln 
Bein, 
& 
Ever 



Buling in thi* salt flood: ihei 






Who, raging wilb tliy l«ra, and tboy with It 

Without ■ sudden calm, will overset 

Thy lamptaMaaa'd body," — Ad III. 8c. S. 
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Id dracritwil u wing'd; becnuso of tbe BUildeD uid luibmaM ■! 



I 



rerolulioDB oF [hiu| 

OL'd in the play, tliis sudden revolution and change of 

things b introduced in these lines : — 

" CrV>. All thlnen, thar vf ordiiined ftKiral, 
Tnm ^m their oRice to blwk funeral, 
Our inilrumenW, to mfUniholy bells: 
OurirediliDRrbecr, to » nad buriil fcsfli 
OuTBoleinn bymns to sullen dirges vhmiga; 
Our bridal Sowera eerve fat n buried corw, 
And all tbinga cbatige Ibem Id (be contrar)-." — Ad IV. Se.t- 
And agaiD, the story continues r — 

" Nemesii Ea distinguished >li>o wilb a rrown ; in alluiiian to the envlou 
and miilicnant nature of tba vulear; for wbtn the fortunate and the power- 
ful tall, [he people commoalj esult and tet a cniwn upon the bead ot 
Ne<n«l>"; 

which shows itself in the play, thus : — 

" JVune. Shuae twine to Romeo I 

JvL Bllster'd be thy UingtM, 

For Bach a wish 1 IIb was not bom to Bharae : 
Upon his broir shnme is uhain'd la Bit; 
For '1 i> a throne where honour mnj' be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the universal Earth." — Act III. Sc %. 



I 




The story proceeds ; — 

" The fpear in her right band relates to tboae vbota «id actually strikM 
■nd trauiHiiea. And if there be anj whom ahe dooB not make Tfcttou of 
calamity and misfortune, ID Ibem she nerertheleaa exhibits that dark and 
Omlnans spectre, in ber left; fur mortals muat needs be visited, even vhai 
tbej- ftand at the lummit of felicity, with images of death, diwuei, mm- 
fonniief, perfidies of friunds, plots of enemies, chuigei of (brtune atiil lb* 
like; tven like those Ethiop in the phial." 

And the piny makes use of all this even to the [hh 
sf Ethiups, spectres, and images of death, thus : — 

" JvL Or hide me nichlly in a chamel-hoow, 
O'er-corer'd quiie witfa dud men's raltlinft boaBa, 
Wilb reeky shank*, and yellow chspleiB Bkulla; 
Or bid me go Into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man In bia shroud; 
ThlogB (hat to hear Ibem told have made me ticnblat 
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And I will do il wilhoul fur or doubt. 
To live ui uDsiaui'd vift to niT svfeel lave. . . 
Fii. Take tbuu Ibi* phial, beiag then in t>c 
And tbii diililled liquor drink Ibou off; 
Wbcn p-GHnlly tfa[niii;h all iby veingibiill ruD 



Sbill k< 






■; fur I 
■e progrsM, bi 



atify Ouiu liva 
heeks sbalJ Tide 



Tbe ro-'ei in tby lipi w 

To palf Mfba; Ihy ever' nlnaDws fall, 

Like death, wb<m be abut* tip the day of lire; 

Each part, depriv'd of lupple gortnimBnt, 

Sball, stiff and stark and cold, appear like dealb; 

And id tbii. borrowed likeness of thrunk deatb 

And then awak; ai fiom a pleaiant sleep. — Act /I 



Jal. Urdiimilx 



lelui 



Where, for these many hundred years, tbe bom 
Of all my buried anceilon an pack'di 
Where bloody Tybalt, i el but ereen In eartb, 



Ueafest 



ta they 



night tf 
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I Bacoti witb the Table, " whc 
in which he bat collected the i 



" And certainly." touliii 
Ihal chapter of Caioi Plini 
nimiea of Augtutut Ciesar.— 

fcnuiute, and wbo had moreorer a certain art uf utiing and enjuyln^ his 
ftnune, andin whoH mind were no trace) of ivelling, uf tighlness, ofsuO- 
nca*. of conriuinn, or of tnclantboly. ilnaomuch that once he had delenuhiEd 
Is dl< folDatarii/il — great and powerful miut this goddeu be, 1 bars 
Ihougbl, when each a victim was brought lo tbe altar." 

And of this swelling, tiglitness, softness, confiiMon, ntelim 
cliolj-, anti viiluntary djing, and the splendid vicihn of tlil.t 
powerful goddess brought to the aliar, vre have some itn- 

I miftUkable exhibition in this play, and these misfDrtii ties 

■and mixtrirt of Nemesis appear agtiin in Romeo's spccuh 
tbe Apothecary, all these several topics fulling in ut ihc 

Vproper time and place, and in such foriu lis the course of 

^lle dnuua requires ; — 
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" Aun. Art tbon bo base ud taU ol 
And fvir'it to die'i' famine is in Ihj cheelu, 
Heal (ud oppreaiun ttaiveth in tlif eyes, 
Ccalcmpt uiU bcg^ry baiig upon Uiy buk.!- 
Tbe world is not thy friend, nor tbe world'* l>v: 
Tbo world alTords no law to make thee ricbi 
Then be not poor, but break it, and Uke thta." — j4ct P^ iSe. L 

But Nemesis more particularly represents tbe dark and 1 
secret judgment of God ; and, coutinues Bacon, in lh« | 

^ble : — 

" Thli Nemnii oTtha Darkneas (the human not agreeing ye'iib the diiiM ,1 
Udgment) waa matter of obaervation even amoaj; the be 
Bipheui feil loo. 

In Wl bis dealings waa not found in Troy. 

But the gods judged not so;" — 
which differetice of tlie divine and hui 
into the end of the piny thus: — 

" Fri. Lady, come from t 

Of death, eoDtaeion, and annatural ilotp. 
A greater Power tl>an we can contradict 
Uath thwarted our inteuts: come, come away. 



n judgment creepi 



tut UuTen Gi 

"FrL pMce 

Had inrt in (bii 



rhat a acourge ia laid upon your bata, 
s means to kill your joys with love." 

Act V. Be. I. 
ho I for aliame I confiuioa'a con livea Dot 



Aodai 






Dry up your tea™, and tlick 3Tiur roscmaiy 
On Ibir fair cone; and. as Ihe cuilom Is, 
In all bur beat irray tKar bei to the church; 



" Upon Ihr back hiiOC> nn*' mlKrii. 
And (tairnl BunJoi dwslleiti Id thy cbnki," 

8« Wtau'i fiJifUif., X. I 
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g 5. gCIKKCE OF UATTER. 

The general scope of Bacon's tlieory of universals was 
essentially and at bottom the same with that of the higher 
modem philosophy : its end was to be Philosophy itself. 
His discussions concerning the nature of cause and form 
make it clear that he hud arrived, substantially, at the 
[ transcendental conceptions of both. Forms, as anything 
^ separate and distinct from the real essence of things and 
those fundameutal and eternal laws of thought under which 
essence takes form, were mere fictions of the imagination ; 
and matter, as anything distinct from the last and positive 
power and cause of nature, was simply a fantastic super- 
stition, " His form and cause conjoined " In the ghost 
exactly illustrate the metaphysical conception of the true 
nature of matter and form, cause and effect, noumena and 
I phenomena, and tlie mode and manner of action and opera- 
I tion of that uncaused power that creates all things ; that is 
f to say, that it is, in fact and reality, a power of the nature 
of the power of thought, wholly, as the only actual sub- 
stance, essence, or matter, eternally in activity, under laws 
which are necessary laws of all possible thinking, divine or 
human, and in reference to the divine mind, identical with 
I the laws of nature or physics so far, and in the modes of 
1 tliought only, giving therein the substances of all created 
I diings and their forms, together with the order, particular 
L 'distribution, movement, and total plan, moral fitness, per- 
\ Section, and artistic beauty, exhibited in the entire provi- 
I dential schenje and purpose in the creation of any universe, 
\ past, present, or future : whence comes for us, in the study 
1 End contemplation of the past and present universe that 
) Ues open before iis as the book of God's works so far, a 
I foreground and promise of the certain (so far as certain), 
I the possible, and the probable continuaUon thereof in 
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the future ; — an uncreated thinking Power, thinking His 
universe. And so he imagined it possible for the Creator 
to bring the disembodied spirit or gliost inlo view of the 
physical eye of Hamlet. Not that this was possible in 
actual human experience, but that by a certain poetic 
license, the thing might be conceived in the mind as possi- 
ble in the artistically creative manner in which the imagi* 
nation works. A strictly scientific observation of lacls in 
esterual nature clearly proves that it would be utterly im- 
possible for the human eye, oT^anized and constructed as 
it is, actually to see and perceive any object, substance, or 
thing whatever so thin and ethereal in its nature as the 
spiritual form of a disembodied soul must be ; though such 
a spiritual creation, on the metaphysical principles which 
Bacon had laid down and expounded, and in accordance 
with exact scientific thinking, too, might have a real exist- 
ence in nature as a finite created object, or subject, and a 
substantial thing, existing in time and space as a part of the 
existent universe, though invisible to mortal eyes: — a 



n Hamlet himself was not quite sure of 



"Ham. Tbe >piril that 1 have xea 

May be the Dtvili and tlie Uvril bath power 
T' asaume a plrasing shape; jea, and, perhapt, 
Out of my ureakEUBB and melancholy 
{As he is very potent with such spirits) 
AbuHS me to damn ine. 1 'IJ have groands 
More relative than Ihis: the play '» Ihs thing. 
Wherein 1 11 eatih the consdencB of Oic King." — Aet II. Be. i. 



The natural eye, when the sunlight streams in at ■ 
window, or some small crevice, can see very fine particles 
>f dust floating in the air, which are wholly invisible 
beyond the stream of light; yet this dust is a gross cloudi 
of solid particles, compared with the air itself, which, thoi 
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t fluid mass of atoms, is yet utterly invisible to human 
sight, even with llie aid of the most powerful microscope. 
The blue skj that we see is not so much the air as the 
totality of a stratum forty five miles thick ; whilst the sub- 
stance of any spiritual body must be infinitely more subtil 
thun the air, else it might be bottled like a gas, and ex- 
uiiined by the chemist Nevertheless, we can easily imag- 
ine nn eye to l>e so constituted as to be capable of seeing 
such an object; but it would necessarily be a superhuman 
eye. Such an eye and such a form are supposed in the 
"Tempest," when the supernatural magician, Prospero, 
■ays to bis invisible Genius, Ariel — 

Go, make Uiy«ir like lo a nynipb o' Ihe tet; 



Be aiibject lo 
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"try eye-bnll else." — Aa I. Sc. 3. 
Tr truth, modem science ascertains that all matter that 
we know of, even the miwl solid rocks of the mountains, 
can be melted down and resolved into gases more invisible 
than the air we breathe. Some gases are so thin as to be 
scarcely ponderable in any balance that can be constructed 
by human art. The ether that fills interplanetary space- 
retards comets, is the medium of transmission of the radi- 
ating waves of light imd heat^ and is supposed to pervade, 
or lo traverse, the most solid bodies, escapes all scrutiny of 
scientific instruments and experimentation. Electricity, 
though appearing in some respects to act like a fluid, and 
imagined by some to consist of infinitesimal globules, is 
certainly so subtil and ethereal as to be utterly impondera- 
ble by any means yet known ; but, if a stroke of lightning 
conld be caught in a pair of scales, its weight, that is. the 
degree and measure of force with which it struck, in that 
particular instance, might he exactly ascertnined and set 
down in figures ; and it is questionable whether electricity 
3in come under any scientific theory of atoms, or ecjuiv- 
alcnts, at least, otherwise than as just so many strokes of it 
U have been so weighed and set down : in short, whelJter it 




be not some more direct exhibition of the creative j 
»iire totality of power, with only a c 
polarity uiid a certain duality of positive and negative. 
And motion, a something fitill further removed from what 
is commonly underetood by matter, may be the mere result 
and consequence of a more or less immediate and direct 
exhibition of that same pure power. 

One year, un astronomer raises a new telescope to the 
heavens, that sweeps nine or ten times as much space a 
the largest one did, the year before, and while he and 1: " 
telescope are whirling throngh tlie circumference of ths^ 
earth, in a day, and the earth, through its orbit, in a yea^ 
and the solar system itself is making 17,000 miles or » 
an hour, on a circle of the heavens bo immeasurable that tl 
length of tite arc travelled over since the beginning of] 
astronomy cannot be distingnished from a straight line, fi 
looks across the astronomical history in time and space of] 
whole soliir systems, and sees, at the remotest reach of his ^ 
new sight, what appears to be a vast nebulous cloud gather- 
ing to a centre, catches It. pcrliaps, in the first half turn of 
its spiral winding, and reveals a new wonder of creation to 
the eye of physical science. The true philosopher beholds 
with awe this work of the creative power, proceeds with 
reverence to observe and study the mode, manner, and 
method of the proceeding, searches for the cause and law . 
of it, and endeavors to penetrate even to the point of origia^ 
of the new phenomenon ; for he sees it to be at all evenlj^ 
the work of llim whose thought is reality. A machliM 
philosopher resorts to new observation, calculation, 
experimentation, seeking only to find out the physical Iain 
und forces and '' the properties of matter," whereby tbii 
apparent ethereal cloud may condense itself into a solwfl 
system of revolving globes, thinking, perhaps, that physicit|l 
}aws and forces and a cloud of matter should explain tlwfl 
whole affair without more. Entpedocles had got as far kt | 
thiA about twenty-three centuries ago. 
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I The microscope resolves all vegetable and aniinal struo 
> architectural compncliuiis of Cells, ghibuleH, and 
panicles ; and it dUcoters that whole strata of the earth's 
crust are made up of thi; dead shells of microscopic mol- 
Itucs. The geologist takes the earth itself to pieces, liiyer 
jr layer, as au aatiquariaii would unroll a niunmiy, down to 
" flinty ribs" aud tnolteu lavas of the inner bowels ; a 
^ry Watt will hew a block of basalt out of a mountain, 
elL It back into lava, and, in the cooling, by various man- 
ipulation, crystallize it agaiu into all sorts of primitive rock : 
and the chemist will take all the rocks and minerals of the 
earth and blow them into invisible and iniponde ruble airs, 
HMntil " the great globe itself" under our feet would seem to 
HKasolve, — 

^K melt, 

^1 Thaw, and nsolVB Unit into ■ diw," 

Bvinto 



r into a nebulous cloud, under our very eyes, and 
" Leive Dot a rack behind," — 



not a reek, not so much as an ethereal cometary vapor, 
through which a telescopic star might shine with undimin- 
ished lustre, or even into an invisible, intangible, iuijMmder- 
able, all-pervading ethereal medium ; or rather, not into a 
dew, nor a cloud, nor a reek, nor iin ethereal medium, but 
into inconceivable "airy nothing," unless we are to take 
laws and forces, power and law, cause and eflect, and living, 
thinking soul, to be something worth investigation also, and 
study metaphysics as well as physics. 

Sctentiflc men consider it established, that light is an 

electrical phenomenon of a luminous body (or another 

mode or degree of one and the same force) ; but electric 

^tetion must be taken as the mediate instrument rather 

^kan as the primal source of the power. The spherical 

ncentric waves travel throughout this undulating ethereal 

dium which is so thin as to be, not only invi^ble, and 

wiamiaable by scienldtic instruments, but not even to 
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reflect light ; but nothing travels but motion or power : the 
niediiiiii tiic;rely vibrates iu place, and tlie motion which 
travels on the waves is merely transmitted power, as if it 
were a flush of thought travelling along a telegraphic wire. 
That travelling force strikes the eye, pursues the optic 
nerve, reaches the mind, and in the collision, delivers its 
message in a sense-perception ; and the modifications of the 
vibration, as breadth of wave, or rapidity of stroke, — the 
diflerences, — are recognized by the perceiving soul for 
difierence of brightness, or of color, or of heal, or of chem- 
ical force, or mechanical power; for the lighting, heating, 
chemical, and mechanical properties of the sun's rays would 
seem to depend, in like manner, upon certain merely instru- 
mental modifications and diHerences in the mode of action 
of the one active power. So of sound and hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell : indeed, all sense-perception is of like 
nature. 

It is said, that the French astronomers resisted for a 
time the Newtonian theory of the celestial mechanics, for 
the reason that he was supposed to maintain the idea of 
attracCion at a distance, and used that term, instead of grav- 
itation or weight The objection, as M. Auguste Comte 
thought, was doubtless a good one ; but granlalion, or 
weight, as a last cause, or as any tinal account of the mat- 
ter, would seem to be no better than altraclion ; for gravi- 
tation supposes one body to IiMve the faculty of pushing 
itself toward another body, while attraction supposes one 
body to have the power of pulling another toward itself 
from a distance, whenever it should happen to c 
ficiently within its reach. And so many seem t 
Mr. Faraday, however, more lately, recognizing the princi* 
pie of the conservation of force, claims to be on the side of 
Newton himself in rejecting the idea of attraction at a dis- 
tance, and seems willing to include gravi'.ation in the same 
category with light, heat, electricity, magnetism, and otheV 
modes of force, as being proimbly but another modi ~ 
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of one and the same total force, or original active cause, 
proceeding from a common centre of unity ; ^ and Berkeley, 
long ago, as well as Bacon and others before him as far 
back as Plato at least, clearly saw, that the manner of this 
tendency was not (in the language of Berkeley) ^ by tlie 
mutual drawing of bodies,** but rather by "their being 
impelled or protruded," and that it might as well be termed 
* impulse or protrusion as attraction " : rather better ; for 
the doctrine of protrusion may admit of a single protrud- 
ing power, or unity in the first moving cause. Bacon pro- 
posed to determine this thing by experiment : " whether 
the gravity of bodies to the earth arose from an attraction 
of the parts of matter towards each other, or was a ten- 
dency towards the centre of the earth." (^oi;. Org.) Again 
he says, in the " Intellectual Globe " : " For as to what is 
asserted of a motion to the carth*s centre [on the theory of 
attraction], that would be a sort of potent nothing dragging 
to itself such large masses ; whereas body cannot be affected 
except by body." Nevertheless, the commonly received 
notion would do well enough for poetic metaphor : — 

" Crtit, Time, force, and death, 

Do to this body what extremes you can, 
But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the Earth, 
Drawing all things to it." — Tro. and Creu., Act IK 8e, 9. 

But while denying that mere empty place, or an imaginary 
mathematical point, could be supposed to have any power 
to draw a distant body toward itself, he seems to have con- 
jectured, at least, that '' a dense and compact mass, at a 
great distance from the Earth, would hang like the P3arth 
itself, and not fall, unless thrust down " ; that is to say, if it 
moved at all, it would necessarily have to be moved by 
some protruding force. Indeed, it is wholly inconceivable 
how the heavenly bodies, or any other, can be drawn towards 

1 Cprrelation and Comervadon of Farce$, by Yoomans. New York, 1865, 
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each nther bj any force going forih out of one to lay hold 
of auoUier at a distance, and draw it toward itiielf : the very 
idea would seem to be absurd, and fit only for the depart- 
ment of theological iueoinprebeiisibiliUcs. They gruvitale 
toward each otlier, undoubtedly, and by virtue of a power 
acting from within, or from a common centre, outwardly, 
a pushing, not a pulling power. Jn fact, all powers in 
nature would seem to act from within outwards, as Herder 
observed. 

L'rof. Airy, it is said, has ascertained, by the cx,pcriment 
of weighing a body at the depth of 1260 feet in a coal-pit, 
that this gravitating tendency of one body toward anotlier 
{according to the law of inverse proportion to the square 
of the distance) was greater by the tsiiiB P'^''^ when the 
centres of gravity of tlie two bodies were thus brought so 
much nearer togetlier than they were at the surface I J 
whereas on the pulling theory, it should have been leahfl 
Those who <itill follow the supposed doctrine of NewtoOi 
imagine this attracting power to he " always existing around 
the sun and thence reaching forth through space to lay hold 
of any body that may come within its reach ; and not only 
around the sun, hut around each particle of matter that has 
existence."' As this is a fundamental point in our whole 
business, let us stop to consider it 

Now, if this were true, the attracting power that so goes 
forth from around all the particles of matter which com- 
pose that portion of earth li?60 feet thick, thai lies above 
the body weighed at that depth, and which, on this theory, 
must draw toward themselves from all directions, would 
tend to lift up the weighed body, counteracting so far the 
pulling force of the mass on the other side of it ; and it 
would weigh less than ut the surface : whereas by the 
experiment it actually weighs more. 

On the other theory, that of a power acting from within 
outwards in every body and in every particle o" 

1 Annwdn/Sei. Pa., hy Wpllt, IMB. 
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lending to drive or approach them toward each other, at all 
distances, but still directly a& the mass and inversely as the 
jtquare of the distance, we have a p<iwer the effect of which 
ifah necessarily, to keep all the particles of a body ctJinpncted 
iDgetber toward the centre of gravity of the body with n 
force sufficient to maintain the pardcular form and consti- 
tution of the body itself, while increasing in each particln 
with proximity, and tending to produce greater density 
toward the centre ; but this tendency toward the centre is 
at the same time restrained, resiiited, and limited by tliat 
power from within each particle which gives it existence as 
a particular form of substance ; tinis producing an eqiii- 
libriun) of stationary balance among all tlie particles of the 
body, wherein is the stability and permanence of the body 
as a whole, and the actual density and form of the body : 
hence every variety of fonu. 

Certain experiments of M. Mosotti on the Epinian 
ttieory would seem to prove the existence of a force in 
bodies, as he says, "repulsive at the smallest distances, a 
little on, vanishing, afterwards attractive " [or, as he might 
■s well have said, protrusive] " and at all sensible distances 
attracting [protruding] in proportion to the inverse square 
of the distance"; as when a comet is driving toward the 
■un, a repuluve force in the sun, at a certain distance, 
drives back the ethereal vapor into a long tail or streamer, 
while nucleus and tail stili hold a course together toward 
lit over and above that exhibitionof force which 
is necessary in order to constitute ihe given body itself, 
there must still be exerted from within tlie whole body, or 
npon it, outwardly, that cert^n overplus of force, which is 
necessary in order to give the body its motion of tiarisla- 
tJon. or change of relative place, and which moves or drives 
it toward another distant body. This force, as well as the 
sUier. may always be inversely proDortional to the square 
Bf tlie distance, and may always be taken, mathematically, 
a force acting at and from die centre of gravity only: 
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and hence the stability of a body, a sun, a solar 
stellar system, and au eotire universe of systei 

In short, there being no such thing as an attracting or 
pulling power in the straiuni of eartli above the weighed 
body, in this experiment, but only a protrusive power and 
niotion in the whole Earth as one body, the body weighed 
b left free to tend toward the centre of the Earth by the 
same force and law as at the surface ; and the Earth as a 
wbole body has a tendency toward the weighed body, bj 
virtue of that controlling overplus of protrnsive force which 
is to be taken as acting, on the whole, from the centre oE 
gravity of the Earth ; and so the body weighs more be- 
cause the two centres of gravity, the two bodies, are nearw 
to each other, and by Wrtue of one and the same originid 
impelling power. 

This un philosophical idea of attraction as a pulling 
power has tended to perpetuate a narrow and perverted 
use of the inductive method, and almost to blind the eye 
of science to any true vision, or comprehension, of the 
Baconian induction, which was to be a rational method tot'i 
the true interpretation of Nature. The ancients had con* 
eluded that notliing could be certainly known ; Bacon, that 
nothing could be certainly known, without the right use of 
the senses and the intellect ; and the disciples of attrac- 
tion and of the properties of dead substratum have assumed 
that nothing can be known but by the senses, sensible ex- 
perience, and instrumental experimentation, without much 
help from the intellect. The inductive method as used bj 
them is good enough for certain purposes and within limits (.. 
but it can never arrive at a philosophy of the universe^ j 
until it be used " universally " with Plato and Bacon, and 
for the actual interpretniion of all Nature ; for all the par^ 
ticular facts and phenomena together, that are within the 
possible reach of the senses and experimental observation) 
can never constitute a universe, but only, at best, a sort (tf 
Humboldtian cosmos. By that way alone, the iiiquirti 
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can never arrive at any conception of the unity of the 
whole creation ; at least, not until hU observation should be 
extended to all the facts of the universe, nietuphysicol as 
well as physical, and be made to comprehend inlelleclual 
as well as sensible truth, ascending by the scaling Inddcr of 
the intellect into the very Igfilest parts of nature, and dil- 
igently and perseveringly pursuing the thread of the laby- 
rinth. To the man of mere physical science the universe 
will always be the purticidar mass of facts, which have 
been observed by the senxes and experiment, together 
with some sort of hazy and superstitious theology, or what 
{s worse, some kind of materialistic atheism ; and for such 
a man, the idea of a pulling power, or a self-driving power, 
in each heavenly body, and in every particle of matter, will 
explain the observed phenomena well enough for all his 
purposes, and perhaps sufficiently answer the received 
mathematical formulas. The real mathematician, however, 
has, in all ages, come nearest to being a philos()pher; for 
his field lies in the world of pure reason, — mathematics 
being, at bottom, a science of the laws of thought and of 
fbe dynamics of thinking power. The mere physicist, like 
Democritus, is apt to stop short with atoms ; as if atoms 
were some self-existent living monads, in a state of univer- 
sal disintegration, and endowed each with a sort of long 
feeler and claw, wherewith to reach forth into iiiniiensity 
and seize upon whatever came within its reach, in order to 
drag it to itself; or as if eoch particle of matter were nu 
independent self-acting cause, capable of driving itself to- 
ward any other particle, of its own mere motion : — ■' nay," 
says Bacon, " even that school which is most accused of 
atheism doth most demonstrate religion ; that is, the school 
of Leucippus, and Democrttna, and Epicurus : for it is a 
thousand times more credible that four mutable elements, 
And one minmLible fifth essence, duly and eternally placed, 
Deed no God, than that an army of Infinite small portions, 
DT seeds, unplaced, should have produced this order and 
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beauty without a divine niarslial," And when the t 
losopher has once found these atoms to be merely secondaiy 
forms of substance, deriving their own existence as such 
as well as all the powers that are acdve within them from 
the primary and total substance uf all substances and 
power of all powers, lying imderaeath, beliind. and within, 
all forma of subsliuice of whatever kind, then is it seen, 
that all power must proceed, and go forth, from one centre 
of unity, as a pushing, driving, developing, sustaining, up- 
holding, and creating power; and so, that power is not 
primarily exerted from as many original and distinct 
centres as there are bodies, or atoms, in nature, as so many 
drawing, or as so many driving, ultimate forces ; as if all 
being began and ended with atoms ! — "Ac ti quicguam in 
Univerto rstepogiil insiar intula, quod a reruni nexu tepara- 
tur" !^ — or. as if some imaginary being, outside the uni- 
verse, had, in some inconceivable way, created the atoms 
out of nothing, endowed each with a special power of its 
own, and then left them to push, or pull, for themselves ! 
Berkeley expased the absurdity of this sort of science long 
ago : — " Piitel ifftlur gravitalem aui vim frtittra poni pro 
prineipio mntiu."* So says the Phaedrus of Plato; "The 

beginning of motion is that which moves itself; 

and this is the very essence and true notion of soul"; 
or, as St. Austin (according to Burton') expotmded out 
of Plalo, " a spiritual substance moving itselt" | 

§ 6. SCIENOC OF 80DL, 

The motions of the planets and of the sidereal spheres, 
as far into the depths of immensity as the remotest visible 
ncbiiln, and down to the slightest irregularity of motion, so 
<ar as yet observed and studied, are found to be reducible 
to a geometric science of the dynanncs of power and the 

1 De Aag. BeiirU.. L. II, a. \3. 

• De Mom, WorU (Dublin, 1784), 11. IBIt. 

■ Anal, <ifUtL (BoMoa, IWH), I. 319. 
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Hatics of equilibrium, in exact accordfmce with niatbeiuati- 
col laws. The phenomena of electricity, itiiigneliaDi, light, 
beat, tioimd, chemistry, and indeed all ph.vsics, art. design, 
and beauty, iidniit of numerical expression and a mathe- 
matical nomenclature, in accordance n-ith the laws and for- 
mulas of mathematical science ; for inatheniatics is nothing 
else but a science of tlie laws of tlionght, divine or human, 
so &r as these laws have ever fallen within the special do- 
main of any mathematician. Nothing is more moral than 
science ; and all science is nialhemaUcal. All possible 
creation must be. and b, mathematical : even miracles are 
mathematical. That all bodies should be gravitated, 
weighed, or impelled, toward each other, directly as the 
mass and inversely as the square of the distance, is evi- 
dently necessary to the stability of the universe, in order 
that there may be a Cosmos, instead of a Chaos, or rather 
a total oblivion and nonentity of all things, if that were 
conceivably possible ; for, as in the play, — 



" The hMTHu themKlvee, the planita 
Observe dfgns, priorily, Bnd pliiw, 
Iniicture, coune, proponinii, leaFon, fo 
Office, ind ctulom. iti all iioD of order 
I Tto. ami t 



■nd this cenln, 



a /. Sc. 8.] 

u Bacon says of true justice in the law. that it is " suum 
atiqut tribuere, the law guiding all things with line of 
measure, and proportion " : — 

"Hit. Smim euiqui in our Romui juatjce: 
Ttui piinco io juitiue nizclli but hU own." 

Til. And., Act I. Be. H. 

Apply any other law, and the planets would 

" In •Til mutlore, to ilisorflrr winder." — Tm. and Cr., Art I. 8c. 8. 

Chaos is a negative term, expressive of the absence of 
I that order which is necessary to produce a cosmos ; that is, 
I a partial absence of form and order, not a total negation of 
f bU form and substance, in the whole, or in any particular 
I Hung; for that would h^ iKIivion or annihilation of that 
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whole, or of that particular. The popular idea 
as a sort of dead sulKitratiim, possessing of itself 
inherent and essential qualities, properties, and laws of its 
own, and, as such, being self-subslstent from eternity, as 
a something distinct from the thinking essence of God, 
though co-eternal with Ilini, or as subsisting witliout God. 
and thereby moulding itself into a universe, as if it were 
unnecessary to have any other Creator at all, is a mere 
illusion of unscientific knowledge and uncritical thinking. 
Take a solid block of ice, for instance, and (nbat is equally 
true in general of a block of basalt, granite, porphyry, or 
any other solid in nature, though every solid may not ad' 
mit of all the stages of form), apply heat, and it Ijecomes 
liquid water, without any change in the quantity of n)atterj 
wherein we see that solidity is not an essential quality of 
matter, but an accidental quality, that is, merely a certain 
temporary state of equilibrium of stationary balance in the 
atoms of the mass, at a given temperature. Raising the 
temperature, that equilibrium is overcome, by the applied 
force of beat, and the solid takes on the liquid form. AjK 
ply a greater degree of heat, and the liquid water b^ 
comes an invisible gaseous vapor: wherein we see again 
that liquidity is not an essential, but an accidental, quaU^ 
of matter, being only another state of temporary equilib- 
rium of stationary balance in the atoms of the mass, though 
having a less degree of fixity and permanence of form than 
the solid ice, and an equilibrium, as a whole, which is dis- 
turbed on application of the slightest degree of external 
force. Apply a higher degree of heat to this invisible 
vapor, audit is resolved into two distinct gases, without aqj 
change again in the quantily of matter. There is a great 
variety of these gases, or gaseous forms of substance, nat- 
ural or artificial, each having its own peculiar prnpertie* 
and qiuilities as such, which are doubtless neither less 
accidental, nor more essential than solidity, liquidity, gas* 
it are merely so many other forms of tempo* 
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■tr J equilibrium of stationary balance in tbe given quonUty 
ftf mutter, in tlie whole and in the parts i until, at last, n-e 
■rrive at tlie stage in the forms of substance, in which it 
presents itself t<i uur senses and to all our instnmients of 
observation nO' otherwise than as invisible force, or power 
in activity, tinder laws which are reducible to a nialhemnti- 
cal science of (he dynamics of force, laws of motion, and sin- 
tics of equilibrium ; at which point all our common notions 
of dead substratum have ab&ulutcly vanished, nud science 
b compelled to drop the expression " indtttmetibiliiy of 
mutUr" and to substitute in its place that of " tht contrrra- 
tion of force ; " mathcmatic-s, again, in reference to all exter- 
nal nature, being, at bottom, a science of the laws and 
power of Thought, and a metaphysics of creation, remem- 
brance, and oblivion, in tbe Divine Mind. And so, ac- 
cording to science, as Plato said,' matter in itself is without 
Figure, witliout Quality, and without Species ; it is neither 
a body nor without body, but is the total substance, where- 
in is the possibility of substances or bodies ; and solids, 
liquids, gases, particular minerals, plants, and animals (in 
respect of their bodies), are but temporary and transient 
ibrms of " stored force," more or less fixed and permanent. 
Let new conditions happen, and other forces, or new chem- 
ical reactions, overcome that fixity, or let the vital or siis- 
tainiug power be withdrawn, and this stored force is with- 
drawn, or is set free, and passes into other forms of sub- 
Stance, reaching therein again, perhaps, a temporary eqMt- 
Jbrium of stationary balance ; but the mineral, plant, or 
aoinial, ttiat was. thereby vanishes into oblivion, and ceases 
to be as such. So force ascends, or rather descends, 
through all tbe stages of form and equilibrium, from thiiik- 
ing power to atom, nebula, solar system, globe, stratum, 
mineral, spore, cell -. and from spore to tree and fruit, and 
from genn-cell to full-grown aftimal ; and thence back 
i^atn from animal to plant, to mineral, to nebula, to atom, 

1 Waritof Pialo{^oba).V\.i^. 
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to thinking power, in the eternal cycle of creation ; for, as 
!n the play ; — 

" Time balh, my lord, a wallet »t Ws back, 
Wherein ba puta m]aa for obliT'ion." 

Tn}. and Cr., Act It/. 8e. 8. 

This hypothetical chaos of matter without form and order, 
presenting nothing but a certain amount of dead substratum 
and matlieniatical physics, is that same fantastical super- 
stition which Bacon attributed to the ancients, and that 
same " stupid thoughtless somewhat " and " unthinking sub- 
stratum," which Berkeley, that " altogether fine and rare 
man." as Herder cidled him. than whom a greater philos- 
opher has nut lived in England, perhaps, since Bacon down 
to our time, endeavored to exorcise as a visionary phantaam 
(and it ought to have been eft'ectually and forever) out of 
all philosophy. Like Bacon himself, Berkeley was not ao 
much a visionary idealist as a Platonic realist. This same 
fantastic superstition still beclouds the imaginations of men 
of science as well as theologians, Nor will any system of 
dynamics and statics ever account for a universe which is 
a cosmos, until it shall rise to a comprehension of the 
dynamics of the Divine Power of Thought thinking a 
cosmos, and those statics of equilibrium, which amount to 
the Divine Remembrance, wherein is the stability of Uie 
universe so far as stable, and its permanence in so far aa 
it is permanent. But over and above the mathematical 
dynamics and statics of mere physicists and " positive " 
science, there is seen by all that look, having eyes to see, 
that order, plan, purpose, artistic design, and divine beauty 
in the creation, which are nowhere in nature, nor anywhere 
else but in the absurd fimtasies of men, the work of any- 
thing but artistically creative thought 

Humboldt, setting forth the Aspects of Nature wiUi 
scientilic reference to physical laws and forces, and noting 
everywhere a certain conformity of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms to existing physical conditions, dwellf 
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with tlie admiration of the poet upon the singular bcaulj 
of llie palm, towering far above the surrounding forest, in 
the talley of the Amazon ; and he enters into nn elaborate 
coiisidenuion of the [ihyblcal forces acting from within the 
plunl, outwardly, against the opposing external forces, under 
natural laws and phj'sical conditions, and in accordance 
with math em a tics, in tlie exact balance of which, the tree 
at length stands forth a Palm. But there is observable 
here, also, what is apparent in that balance of forces, this 
etriking fact, tliat the tree with its foliage, flowers, and 
fruit, (which might have taken many other and perhaps 
ugly shapes, under the.se same conditions, and in an exact 
balance of forces, too,) in fact, conies forth in just that 
outline which makes it an object of exquisite beauty, ex- 
hibiting an artistic form and a design so admirable that the 
most skilful human artist is unable to surpass it, in his 
conception, or on the canvas. And at the same time, under 
the same general laws and conditions, and in varying par- 
ticular conditions, come forth, also, alt the artistic variety 
and beauty of an Amazonian forest ; as if not a mere 
mathematician, much less a blind, accidental balance of 
forces, but a mathematical artist, had done it ; for it is 
essentially, from the first germ-celi to the full^rown tree, 
Artiat-Mind work. 

If an artist will sculpture an Apollo, he first conceives 
the idea, or image, of an ApoUo in his mind. If another 
inan were endowed with a faculty of vision tq see into his 
iniod. as he actually sees into the mind of the Creator, he 
would behold the Apollo standing therein as a fact as in- 
dubitable aa the palm on the banks of the Amazon. The 
artist can hold the imaged conception there as long as he 
can keep his mind hxed on thinking the object ; that is, as 
long as he can actually remember it. If he change his 
thought, and let the conception vanish, he may by recol- 
.octiiiD re-create it. or he may create another in its place ; 
Dr, if he please, he may, with his chisel, transfer and fix his 
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creation upon a block of marble. The absolute Artist-Mind' 
ueeds no marble, aor other substance, on whicb to stamp 
and maintain his creations, than the divine Kemembrance 
and that same stuff, of which the human itrlisf s Apollo was 
niude, when it stood forth, like a dream, in his conception 
only, — the power of thought in action, which is stibstancs 
giving form to itself, and material enough for the works of 
the Creator. 

There is a difference between Reniembrance and Memorj, 
as there is, also, between Memory and K«coIlectioD. All 
created things, that is, all ideas or conceptions, must be 
coordinated in Time and Space. Coordination in reference 
to space is in one space, or in a series of spaces, out of all, 
possibility of space. Coordination in reference to time 
in one time, or in a serial succession of limes, out of all 
possibility of time. There may be a space, or a series of 
spaces, in one time ; and a time, or a succession of time^ 
in one space. By no possibility can there be a serial suc- 
cession of spaces in one and the same space and time, nor 
a succession of times in one and the same time and space ; 
in either case, there would continue to be exact identity, 
with no possibility of change or difference. As touching 
the divisibility of any conceivable space, or time, however 
small, the possibility of such supposed divisibility would 
cease precisely at the point where the given space and 
time (for there can be no space without a time, nor any 
time without a space,) should begin to be bounded out of 
inunensity and eternity, the possibilities of space and time ; 
lliat is to say, at the point of no space and time, or non- 
existence of the coiiceptjon, which is exactly the point of 
conmiencenient of the activity of the power of thought in 
giving existence to the conception as a creation in time and 
space, in the work of thought in the creation of a particular 
thing, or of a variety of things coordinated in the imity of 
the creating power. But a succession which was in many 
luccessive times, and in one and the some space, or seriot 
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of spaces, or in a changing series of spaces, may be trans- 
ferred, — shifted round, as it were, — in the miud into a 
serial successive order of as nmny spaces, or series of spaces, 
in tiiis one time, now, as there were times and their spaces 
in any past time, or in the whole succession of times ; and 
this is llemory. All the facts and events, perceptions and 
conceptions ^ the whole thought^ of a man's life, have 
had existence in spnce, eitlier in his mind alone, or in 
external nature and his mind, and succession in time in his 
consciousness. If he bring tbera up in his mind in one 
view, at this one time, now, the series will stand in his 
conception as a serial order of as many spaces as there wer« 
times of the facts and events, perceptions and conceptions, 
and their spaces, in the succession of time in the course of 
his life ; and his nientat vision will see the whole iu one 
view. Remembrance proper is the power to do this effec- 
tually and continuously ; a power, which no finite mind 
fiillj possesses. In the work of memory, we conceive or 
create a space, or series and successions of spaces, in the 
mind, in the present time, corresponding to those which 
were in nature and fact, or in our previous thought, in a 
past time, or times in succession, and contemplate them 
uiew ; for Time and Space are but laws of thought giving 
the fonns and outlines of conceived, created, and remem- 
bered conceptions or things. If a space, or series of spaces, 
which was in any past time, as a house seen twenty years 
ago, be merely thus re-calied, re-created, and re-produced 
in the mind, in this present tinie. the space or series of 
spaces, giving or constituting the form of the house, which 
existed then as a part of the phenomena of the existent 
universe external to himself, (or if, of his own thought and 
in his own mind only, as his former ideas.) will now stand 
in his conception as so many corresponding ideal spaces iu 
his present view ; and this is simple Recollection. 

Now, if, in either case, the mental view lie directed upon 
the whole series at once, the mind sees and remembers tb« 
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wbole as such ; and if the attention, that is, the finite and 
particular power of thought, which constitutes the soul, be 
directed upon any particular portion of the series, out of 
the whole field of the finite thought and knowledge, he 
remcnihers, or recollects, chat portion only ; the rest stands 
not re-created, not seen, and therefore, forgotten, and, for 
the time being, as if it never had been. The want of power 
to bring up the whole array, or any particular portion of it, 
is a want of memory of that whole, or that portion, which 
has thereby passed into irretrievable obHvion. And herein 
lies the strength, or weakness, of the memory : it depends 
upon the habit and continuous intensity of the power of 
thought itiielf, first, in observing, that is, perceiving and 
conceiving accurately and distinctly the things to be remem- 
bered ; secondly, on frequent re-creation, re-production, and 
contemplation of them, with the aid of association and all 
other aids ; and, thirdly, on the given power of thought 
itself, wherera, at last, is the faculty of re-creation of coiH 
ceptions, and recognition of their correspondence and iden- 
tity with what has been in the mind before, and perhaps 
never lost entirely out of remembrance. Id total oblivion, 
all is absolute nonentity and as if it had never been ; being 



If this faculty of memory 
L God, huniau memory would 
nd continuity of the Divine 



vanished into " airy nothing.' 
were as powerful in man as L 
rise to the absoliitt power i 

Remembrance, and all things which he should desire and 
determine to remember and keep in existence in his thought 
And contemplation, out of all the facts and events, percep- 
tions and conceptions, — the thought and knowledge of hit 
life, — would be ever present and clear to his conscious- 
ness. Onmiscience belongs only to the Creator. 

The mastodon has ceased to exist: his bones only re- 
main. They, only, continue to be remembered, and so held 
and carried forward in the divine remembrance, in a certain 
changing permanency, as fit material for the constructioo 
of a rind of globe, while at the same time furnishing a BUffk 
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dent record for our reading. The animal that was is other- 
wise vanished utterly into oblivion. We may gatJier up the 
remembered relics of him, together with the remaining 
traces of his time and country, and, out of these niuterin.1s 
aod such analogies as can tie drawn from whatever else we 
know, re-create him in our own minds as nearly as we can, 
as a Cuvier approximately re-constructs and restores an 
extinct fauna of a buried age. The difference between the 
pictured human creation as restoration and the living reality 
of past time, being a sort of imperfect reminiscence, may 
help us to realize how vast, and of what nature, is the 
difference between the human and the divine creator. 
Again, let superficial science take the animal kingdom 
, now existent ou the surface of the globe, and arrange the 
whole on a horiiontal base-line, in a linear branching series, 
according to the order of ascent and succession in the scale 
of being of ihe idea! typea, in a true and complete zoological 
classification (and it will be all the same, whether embry- 
ology, with Agassiz, or the nervous system, with Owen, be 
I taken as basis), from the lowest cell -animalcule np to man, 
I placing the animal cell toward the horizon ; and then let 
1 deep science turn the distal end of the series downward 
to a right angle in the direction of a radius to the Earth's 
centre ; suppose it to reach through a complete series of 
all the geological formations that have anywhere been laid 
down, so as to represent a continuous zoological province, 
even from that lowest fossiliferous stratum in which the 
iirst animal cell came into existence (and you may be sure 
there is such a stratum, though no geological observer bos 
ever yet found in it any fossil remains of Buch primitive 
[ ftnimalcules) ; and you will find, on comparison, that there 
a very exact correspondence, if not absolute identity, in 
I the order of succession, or setting in, of the more general 
I ideal tj-pes (as of Branch, Class, Order,) between the stiiwr- 
I S^aI series of zoological classification and the fossil branch- 
I li^ series nf ncttml nature in geological time : that is. 
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between the series of this one time noir, and its serial bi 
cession of spaces, and that of the serial succession of timea J 
past, and their accoitipiiiijing spaces on the successiveljT i 
existent surfaces of the globe. So we have in space here, 1 
now, what was in time there, then ; and this, for us, il J 
a kind of reminiscence after the manner of Plato and J 

Yon will observe, alsn, a general correspondence, w J 
resemblance, in the more general types themselv( 
with differences increasing in amount, more and more, in 
the direction of the lesser and subordinate types (as of 
genera and species), distributed throughout the whole 
branching series, and running out into Rnal extinction ia . 
the lesser types of genera, species, and individuals. Tha ] 
identity or resembiance may be said to measure the con- 
tinuity of the divine retnembrance, in respect of these ideal 
types. The differences exhibit the amount of change in the 
divine mind, or oblinon of old and creation of new, in that 
vast series of times and in that almost infinite series of 
terrestrial spaces successively existing in these times ; in 
which, a few of the more general types, many of the lesser, 
and nearly all genera and species down to the later periods, 
have, from time to time, vanished into oblivion, while many 
new types, especially the lesser, have come into existence. 
Indeed, only one, the most general type of all, the cell, 
wherein is the unity and starting-point o( the whole, spans , 
the entire series in absolute continuity; fur, in that, the t 
divine remembrance has been cotidnuous from the 
beginning. And it matters not, that the work of creating I 
new cells, or that new (sometimes called '* spontaneous "^ 
generation of new individuals of the lowest forms of animal I 
life, has continued to run along down the base of the pyramid , 
of the animal kingdom from the beginning of animal li 
to the present day ; for the Ideal type in them, for the inoet J 
pBTt, continues the same, and the innermost laboratory of j 
God and Nature is never closed. And so have continued i 
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&e types of branches since they once began, or of classes, 
orders, or, it may be, of some genera, and even of some 
species, in a continuous and unbroken line of linear di'.scent. 
An exact and complete natural history, that should be, like 
that contemplated by Bacon, "a high kind of nalural 
magic," ' would exhibit to our view the actual toiirse of llie 
divine thought in the creation of an animal kingdom : and 
this, again, would be a kind of reminiscence in us. 

In like manner, let superficial science take the existing 
human races, down to the anthropoid apes, and arrange 
them in one linear branching series, somewhat as in a lineal 
tree of family descent, according to ideal tj'pe and rank in 
the scale of being, as if you should place in line a lai^ 
£unily of children in the order of their ages, from the man 
of twenty-one down to the child creeping on all fours ; and 
the deep science of actual nature will show that the series 
truly represents in general the order of succession and dis- 
tribution in which the several races or types of men hiive 
come into existence on the earth ; for, the races, like the 
children of a family, and indeed the whole animal king- 
dom, may be sud, at last, tu he strung on the ^reat um- 
bilical cord or branching ideal thread of embryological 
evolution ; along which takes place the gradual transition 
of type, or what Bacon calls " a transmutation of species," '' 
The Apes begin to appear in the Eocene ; Man has been 
found near the beginning of the Pleistocene, and doubtless 
existed in the Pliocene, and may possibly yet be found as 
&r back as the Miocene, Actually observed facts are not 
jet sufficient to enable us to assign the exact order of the 
fo&dl succes^on in actual nature, but enough is known, 
already, to warrant the conclusion, on the whole, which is 
also borne out by the analogies of all the rest of the f<issil 
lodlogy and the known principles of living loology, that the 
nice which is lowest in the scale of creation, on the present 
*urface of the earth, is likewise the oldest in geological 
I Nat. mi. %W. ^ Nut. Hut. § S25. 
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time. The older and inferior races run out into 
itiid disiippear, as the newer and superior come forward : 
the order of divine providence, the old passes into oblivioa 
as the new appears. 

Says GeoHVoy Saint- llilaire, " I take care not to lend to 
God any intention : I pretend only to the character of the 
historian of w/iat U." It is not probable that the Creator 
haa occasion to borrow intentions from any mortal. Jt may 
be, that in searching for " finivl causes " men have looked, 
as it were, through the wrong end of the telescope : tiirough 
the direct scope of intellectnal vision (Sapience)i the pri- 
mal efficient and essential cause is seen to be intelligent, 
divine, and enough. What we have to do, is, undoubtedly, 
to observe the fact, and to open our eyes that we may see ; 
for, as llacon says, " the Wisdom of God shines forth the 
more wonderfully, when Nature does one thing, and Prov- 
idence elicits another, as if the character of Providence 
were stamped upon all forms and natural motions." ' 

§ 7. ALL SCIENCE. 

Physical science cannot help being also metaphysical 
science. Moat scientific nietliods and men seem to ignore 
metaphysics altogether ; aud but few scientific societies 
admit a department of metaphysics into their constitu- 
tion ; — as if metaphysics and moonshine were synonymous 
terms. Itut in all ages as now the greatest nien of science 
have l>een also metaphysicians, who have recognized the 
truth, more or less clearly, that all physical inquiry leads 
directly into that realm of universals and pure metaphysics, 
wherein the universe has k) be contemplated as the actual 
thought of a Divine Thinker. Says one of these (not 
among the least distinguished of our time); "The true 
thought of the created mind must have had its origin from 
the Creator ; but with him, thought is reality ; " * and again, 
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"It seemed to him the only way for us to understand the 
organiiation of the universe was that by which we must iin- 
derstiind any human work. We would not understand a piny 
of Shakespeare, until we tried to construct it over again for 
ourselves. Then and then only could we understand how 
all the parts of the play belonged together. So with regard 
to the work of the Deity ; it was not possible for us to 
understand thb as an organization, until we looked at it 
from the point of view of the Creator,"* Another distin- 
giushed light of science discourses concerning animals, 
thus : " The very nature of these beings and their relations 
to one another and to the world in which they live exhibit 
thought, and can therefore be referred only to the imme- 
diate action of a thinking being, even though the manner 
in which they were called into existence remains for 
the present a mystery;" and again, "This growing coin- 
cidence between our systems aud that of nature shows 
further the identity of the operations of the human mind 
and the Divine Intellect"' Again, speaking of the entire 
animal kingdom, " When we came to the conviction that this 
whole was the combination of these facts in a logical man- 
ner, and as whatever intelligence we had was derived from 
Him and in Ilis image, that coincidence made it possible 
for us lo understand his objects." ' 

That coincidence must be considered, of course, as ex- 
tending to all the fundamental and eternal laws of artisti- 
cally creative thought These laws and modes of action 
being the same for all thought, and soul or thinking power 
being everywhere essentially identical in nature, created 
objects in nature are transferred to our minds as copied 
conceptions, as it were ; and the copy is formed in the mind, 
on the data given in sensation, by a power of the same 
nature, acting under the same laws and in the same modes 
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Ds that by which the original is itself conceived and created) 
differing only in degree of power and in extent and scope , 
of conscious inlellectuul vision, as the finite and special 
must differ from the infinite and absnlttte ; and the copied 
conception will be as accurate, true, and complete as tlia 
observation is thorough, particular, and exact, and the sense- 1 
percei)tion distinct, and no more so. And these concep- 
tions will be as lasting and permanent as the power of : 
memory is intense and the will strong. Hamlet must havs 1 
understood the matter much in the same way, when hs 1 



"Remember thee? 
Tea, ftom the Uble of my memoiy 
I '11 wipe ■*«/ all trivial fond rewrda, 
All uws of books, ell forms, all pressurea pttt, 
ThKt youth and obBCrvdion copied then, 
And Ihy couimaDduient alt alone shall live 
Wilhin the book and volume of my brua, 
Unmix'd with bg«r matter." — Ad J I. Sc B 

Observation by the senses nnd by instruments in ^d of 
the senses, actual seusible experience, necessarily has a 
limit ; but that limit by no means ascertains and fixes the 
bounds of all certain and scientific knowledge. The mind, 
by its own original power of thought, is able not only to 
grasp the laws and modes of its own special activity, id a 
critical analysis of the mental phenomena as facts, and in a 
sound psychology, but also to arrive at a knowledge therein 
of the true nature of cause or power, of matter or sub- 
stance, of thought itself, and by that means to transcend 
tliat limit of sensible experience, and to advance beyond 
the field of physical inquiry into the region of purely met- 
aphysical fact and kmiversal laws, and by the study of these 
further facts and laws as a matter of intellectually observed _ 
truth, to attain to a rational comprehension of the troB J 
nature of that uncaused power that creates the universe; I 
nnd, at last, to see, that the whole must, and does, exist a 
the actual thought of a Divine Thinker, and not otherwiHal 




As Bacon expresses it, " all learning is knowledge acquired, 
and fill knowledge in God is original " ; that is, with him, 
thought and knowledge are one ; and so, that *' the truth 
of being and the trutli of knowing is all one.'' ' Plato, 
Philo Judaeus, Bde thins, Thomas Aqulnns, Bruno, Spinoza, 
Hooker, Berkeley, Swedenboj^, and many others of the 
olden times as well as of these later days, seem to have con- 
ceived the matter much in the same way. 80 Bacon nmst 
have understood the creation : in Cict, this is precisely what 
he meant, when he said be trusted his philosophy, when 
fiilly nnfolded, " would plainly constitute a Marriage of the 
Human Mind to the Universe, having the Divine Goodness 
for bridesmaid." ' In no other way, perhaps, was it ever 
possible for any man to arrive al any comprehensible phi- 
losophy of the universe. Without such a philosophy, the 
observed facts of experimental science can present nothing 
to human intelligence but an incongruous, heterogeneous, 
and incomprehensible mass of particulars — a world of 
iiicts tumbled together pell-mell ; and hence oil those ab- 
surd systems, theolt^cal, nr atheistical, which have, in all 
times, beclouded the undersUndings of men. The English 
Astronomer Boyal reports bis magnetical and meteorologi- 
cal observations as obtained "with the utmost completeness 
and exactitude"; but he is absolutely "stopped from mak- 
ing further progress by the total absence of even empiri- 
cal theory." His case may be hopeless ; but lie is certainly 
entitled to credit for not undertaking to make headway in 
that business by the help of any theory to be derived from 
Biblical theology, the properties of dead substratum, C'om- 
tean positivism, or any Queckett-figuring of proba hi lilies, or 
other sort of Bab bagc- machine philosophy, however useful 
inch machinery may be in other matters. 

Even the sixty-two or more simple " nndecomposable 
■ubstances," of which, thus far, the globe appears to chem- 
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istry to be constnicled, being to the eye of mere physicb . 
science more or less dense compactions itnd crjstalliziitiona I 
of the supposed final clement&ry atoms into cert;iin mathe- 
maticiil forniK, proportions, and equivalents, called bodies, . 
under the processes of analy»iis, are increasing in number 
in the chemical catalogue, or sometimes diminishing, some 
of them being from time to time resolved into other ele- 
ments, as nitrogen is reported to have been, lately ; thus 
diminishing, or increasing, the number of simples, until we 
are left in absolute uncertainty whether the sura total will 
finally diminish to unity, or increase to infinity; and all 
these simple substances, if no further resolvable into kinds, 
are yet divisible into parts, as some electricians decompose 
electricity into infinitely little spheres, that spontaneously 
lake on a motion of rotation on an axis, and di^'ide each 
sphere into axis, poles, equator, centre, circumfereacei 
tropics, parallels, meridians, hemispheres;' but, admitting 
the spheres, we have only arrived at a more primary stage 
of the proximate materials of construction, being as jet 
only secondary forms and modes of substance, even in thO' I 
invisible, imponderable, indecomposable, indivisable etber& ' 
And here ends, it would seem, the entire scope of physical 
science, for the present, as to these materials. But then we 
have, further, light, heat, electricity (according to some), 
magnetism, nervous force, gravitation, and mechanical 
power, which are neither ethers, gases, nor clouds of ethe- 
real spheres, at all, but, as it seems, merely correlated and 
convertible forces — " exponents of different forma of 
force," ' say the Academicians, — that is, we may suppose, 
degrees and modes of power, which yet acts under laws 
which are found to be mathematical, and, for that matter, 
identical with the laws of power as thought ; and the powef 
itself would seem to be identical in nature with the power J 
Df thought as cause. And so, in the last physical onalyait. I 
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ud at the last stage of the furms iind modes of substance, the 
resolv ability, as well as the divisibility, of mutter is found 
passing into an actual totality of power, at the point of be- 
ginniiig of creation, at tlie very top of Pan's pyramid, where 
the trau>(ition is so easy to things divine ; and that power, 
into M'hich all matter is thus resolved, is found to be of the 
nature wholly and absolutely of the power of thought as the 
primal thinking essence and cause of all created things. 
An actual experimenLil resolution of these simple elements 
LiBto this next stage of degrees and modes of power, and 
Klhese, again. Into the still further and last stage of the 
f totality of all power, has not as yet been quite effected, per- 
haps, by physical science alone ; though some late esperi- 
mentation would seem to amount almost to a sensible dem- 
onstratioa that the fact must be so. The demonstration 
is rather by the methods of metaphysical science, which 
transcends the limits of sensible experience, rises into the 
r^on of this totality of all power, and beholds the subject 
from the point of view of the one Eternal Power of Thought; 
for man can do this, being the image of his Maker, and his 
soul being so framed as to be " capable of the image of the 
I universal world." 

And so, going out with Bacon through physics into met- 
I aphysics, we arrive, at last, in the imity and continuity of 
Kail science, at Philosophy itself^ and at the Divine Soul of 
I the universe, in an eternal state of living activity in the per- 
|'|»etual distribution of varietj- in the total unity of the creation, 
gin the universal flow of the Providential order ; for. says 
Bacon, "_ the matter is in a perpetual flux," or as Plato 
■vys. again, " Soul is the oldest and most divine of all 
I'tkings, of which a motion, by receiving the generation 
■i[taking on generation], imparts an ever flowing existence." ' 
f Certainly, nothing less than this can give any rational and 
K'Sonceivable philosophy of the universe. All science leads 
F directly to such a philosophy ; all facts prove its truth ; and 
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this comprehensible conception is, at least, better thau a 
uieoiiipi'chensible absurdity that ever was, or can be. ii 
vented. The Bacouian caution Is a good one : that we ar»' 1 
not to give out '• a dream of our fancy for an exemplar of^ I 
the world," but rather, " under divine fiivor. an apocalj'ptiO ■ 
revelation and true vision of the tracks and ways of thf 
Creator in Nature and Hia creatures." * 

§ 8, SCIKNCK IN POETRY. 

That the author of these plays had arrived at a .similar] 
view of the constitution of the universe, is made clear is 
many passages. How ebe can we understand those re- 
markable lines of the " Tempest," in which, having brought 
upon the stage a scene among the gods, and made Juno, 
Ceres, and Iris enact a play before mortal eyes, when all at 
once they vanish at the bidding of the magician, Frospei 
he makes him say : — 

" Tbeu our icton, 
A> I foretold yon, wera sll ipirlU, and 



And, like tbe baseless fabric of this tMod, 
The cloud-capp'd lowen, tbe gorgeoui palaoea, 
The ulemn lemplea, ihe great glolw itself. 
Tea. all that il ioberit, nhall dissolve. 
And, like Ibis in'ubaUatiiU pogeauC &dcd, 
Leavi nol a rack Iwhlnd. We are sach Muff 
As dreami an made of; and our little liih 
1b rounded with ■ sleep." — Act J V. Sc. I. 



'"g^ 



For, this vision of a world and this vision of the stage 
are made essentially in the same manner and of the same 
stuff, are both alike substantial -, and yet, they may vanish,!- 
like an insubstantial pageant, into obliiion, at the bidding 
of the Great Magician, when his time shall come. 

Again, says Bacon, in the De Augineiilii, '* This Janua 

of the imagination has too different feces ; for the face 

towards rea-ion hath tbe print of truth, but the face towards 

action hath the print of goodness " ; an expression, whicb 

> Lctluri. Worb (Busbm}, VU. 161. 
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appears again in a letter, in which he prays that, living or 
djing, " tlie print of the goodness of King James " may be 
I in his heart ; ' but all Calibans, or other human monsters. 



Bod all Stephanos and Trinculos, ^ abhorred slaves," that 
"steal by line and level," and 

'• Wliicli «ny print orgoodoejs will not dike, 
Being capiljle of sll ill," 

this magician, by the help of his invisible Ariel, would 

soundly hunt out of his kingdom, when his " Genius " should 

I have " the air of freedom" ; and his labors would not cease 

Vmtil all his enemies were laid at his feet And he was able 

I to make th'is speech : — 

** Te filrea oi hiila, broolu, ^Unding lakes, and grovu; 
And ye, that op the Hmdn witb prinlless root 
Do chMe the ebbing Neptune. »nd do rty iiim, 
When he oomei back ; yoa dcmi-puppetn, that 
By mooatbine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whcreor the ewe not bile*: ind you Hbnee pastime 
b to mike midnight mashioam,^, that rejoiee 
To hear the solemn cnifew; by whose aid 
(Weak uuMen tbougb ye be) I hare bedimm'd 
Tbe noontide aun, call'd forth the mutiniiiu windi, 
And 'twin the green >ies and the aziu'd vault 
Set roaring war; to the dread rattling thunder 
Have 1 given Are, and rifted Jove's ilout oak 
With his own boll : the strong-bas'd promontory 
Have I made ibake; and by the spurs pluck'd up 
The {une and cedar: graves, at my comiuand, 
Have wak'd their sleepers ; oped, and let them forth 
By my so potent art. — Bnl this rouiih magic 
I ban abjure; and when I have requir'd 
Some heavenly music, (which eveo now I do,) 
To work mine end upon their unaee, that 
This airy charm is for, I 'U break my slaO; 
Bury it certain tkdgme in the earth. 
Aod, deeper ttian did ever plummet sound, 
I 'II drown my book." — Act V. Sc. 1. 

■Hie "Tempest " was neariy the last play written, or perbape 

■ Letter of July so, IdM, ITovb (Philad.), 111.94. 
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the last but one or two ; and his hok would seem to have 
been drowned for a long time, and buried so deep as to be 
beyond the reach of any but a " Delian diver." ' 

Well might these deep-sounding revelations and true 
visions of the traces and stamp of the Creator on hi! 
creations wake up whole books in the soul of Jean Paul 
Richter ! These all -com preheu ding conceptions could come 
only from the philosopher, the student of Nature as well as 
of Plato, whose thought had fathomed the depths and 
hidden mysteries of the universe, and discovered tliat " God 
hath framed the mind of man as a mirror or glass, capable 
of the image of the universal world." For, as be says, 
again, " that alone is true philosophy, which doth faithfully 
render the very words of the world, and it is written no 
otherwise than the world doth dictate, it being nothing else 
but the image or reflection of it, not adding anything of its 
own, but only iterates and resoundO ' In his scheme, 
philosophy is the text, and the universe is the book of 
plates, — tlie illustration and the proof so far ; that is, as 
far as it is visible and knowable to observation and ex- 
perience : beyond all the scopes of physical science, it is, 
as it were, the book without the plates, and for illustration, 
the reader must, like the mathematician, construct his own 
models, charts, and diagrams. Some men, like children, 
see nothing but the plates, and continue all their lives to 
be daMled with the pictures, scarcely conceiving that there 
is any text at all : being capable of nothing but miraculous 
child's fables, mystic revelations, airy charms, and various 
kinds of spirit-playing and spirit-rapping. Things which 
lly too high over their heads must be drawn down to their 
senses. Some others advance to the end of the plates and 
stop there, finding no more proof of any fact, and so think- 
ing that tliey have arrived at the land's end, because all 
around appears to be open sea; while some others, again, 
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itietcb ODvard, constructing their own plates, charts, coni- 
passeii, scopes, being bora pilots, and finding no end to the 
univetse of fact but in the limits of their own lives and 
tabors; sometimes too safely denying more land than they 
can discover. Still others, by the light of snperior genina 
shining within them and reflected in the world without 
them, industriously, perse veringly, and fainting not, hold 
Blill onward, believing yet with such as Bacon, or Columbus, 
that " they are but ill discoverers who think there is no 
land, when they can see nothing but sea " ; — until they run 
against Fate : — 

" Otiilla. Whoc«ncontro1hi«fale? — . . . 
Here u my journey's end, bare u my bull, 
AndveiyMs-markofmy utmneteail.'' — ^ei V. Sc.S. 

Bacon understood how "knowledge is a double of that 
which is," and that <* the truth of being and the tnith of 
knowing is all one." He considered that '■ the sovereignty 
of man lieth hid in knowledge," as it b beautifully pre- 

» figured in the Prospero of the " Tempest," and he recog- 
nized " the happy match between the mind of nian and the 
nature of things, and the science or providence comprehend- 
ing all things '' ; as Hamlet saw, that there was " a special 
providence in the fall of a sparrow," He looked upon the 
universe as the book of God's works, and he frequently 
quotes Solomon as saying, " That it is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing, but the glory of a king to find it out, as if, 
according to the innocent piny of children, the Divine 
Majes^ took delight to hide his works, to the end to have 
them found out " ; ' and he says, again, " The spirit of man 
is the lamp of God, wherewith he searcheth the inwardness 
of all secrets." ' And so says the Soothsayer in the play : — 

I" In N&tim'i inflnile book ofterncv. 
A mat I nn ntd."^Ani. and aco.^ Art I. 8c. ST 
Kor did he think it was, in Nature, 
"Ajngglingtrick. — lobe •ccrelly open."— TVo.oiHf Cr., Act T. 5c » 
1 J<fnM»ni'nl. * (TortXMoat.l. XTI-NotaM. 
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It is no wonder that Goethe, finding that his own " 
Kcret," OS well as many other thingH, for the mea 
comprehending which, he was, as he in some degree ac- 
knowledges, much indebted to the philosophies of Plato, , 
SpinozB, and Kant, had been known to Shakespeare aa 
well, should pronounce tlii.s wonderful liard of Avon the 
greatest of modern poets. Modem transcendental moralists 
and poets have discovered many new wonders in Shake- 
speare. They have much to say about man being " a 
microcosm," though not always particular to mention that | 
the doctrine is as old as Plato, or the fable of Fan, nor that | 
Bacon fully comprehended the meaning of that v 
as any one may see in his interpretation of that fable ; but J 
he frequently speaks of the " ancient opinion that n 
microcoiinoi," and of " the spirit of man, whom tliey call J 
the microcosm " ; and we have it in the play thus : — 

" Mtti. If jou see Ihis in the map of mj lulcrocosDi, rallowi II, III 

In the style of poetry, but not less according to the tnitli S 
of philosophy, Goethe images forth the visible universe s 
the "garment" of Gud: — 

" Sptril. Tliuii, (I the roorinp loom of Time I plj. 

Bacon, in like manner, interpreting the Fable of Cupid, ■ 
being intended to shadow forth some conception of tha j 
Divine Person under the image of Cupid bom of the I 
egg. hatched beneath the brooding wing of Night, and co- 1 
eval with Chaos, speaks of the primary visible matter ■ 
bein^ " the vest of Cupid " ; and a like philosophy seem 
to underlie this passage from the Othello ; — 

" Cat. HoM fortunately: he biich Kchigr'd i m*id 

nut puiKDD« dcMtiplinn and wild fiuna; 

One (hat excels Ihe qulrka of bluOQing pens, 

And in th' MBentiai Tcstnn of creation 

Doei bear all rxcelleacj." — Act II. 8e. 1. 

and this, again, &oro the ** Merchant of Venice " : ^ 
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Dulfa isroMlf duw! it in, « 
And the same idea appears ii 



plain prose thus : ■ 



of prODiisflf ^i!l 
mcui Ui«c of t 



It nilJ be ■ token itf God's 
thii wurld'ii wildernest. Id 1 
It Coil bnliea) lilUe KorD ur 



It Iflvr Jkfl luiij 



id ganneuls (I 



And surely the author of the " Cymbeline " was not tar 
from the same conception, when he wrote concerning Ju- 
piter's tablet, delivered down out of his " radiant root;" 
thus: — 

" [Ghtmli tamih. Potn:aoiivaiiialia,imd^ndM At TabUt.] 
FoUh. What fiirieabauuciliit ground? A book? O, nnoml 
Be not, u u aui iiiDgled irurld, a gnnueDt 

NobUc thui Ibat it eoven 

[Rtadi lit Tatlil.] 
Tb alill ■ dremm, oritlH eutb eliiff' *■ madmen 
Tongue, uid bntn nol; either buLb, or nuUiing: 
Or temeleu speaking, er a ipeaking au 

TIttx 
I'Uki 
Again, Prospero sajs to Miranda in the " Tempest " : — 

" Ltnd thy hand, 
And pfock In}' iDH^zc garmpnl from mn.^'So: 
Lie there, my art." — Act y. Sc. 3, 
Materialistic science, on the one hand, and unphilosophi* 
ad theologj-, on the other, have, in all times, come e{|ually 
abort of comprebending the great truth here indicated. 
One thinks there ia notliing but the garment, or, at least, 
that the garment covers nothing : the otlier thinks like- 
wise that the garment covers nothmg nobler than itself; 
but that the Maker of it, when it was finished and pro- 
nounced good, plucked it from him and hung it in (he 
heavens, and that he has ever since sat apart on a throne 
jve his "radiant roof," contemplating and judging his 

1 Dedicatiui to the Bin. of Lift end DnA. 
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a miraculoui ^H 
ceased alto- ^H 



handiwork, only occasionally delivering down a n 
tablet ; but that his art lasted six days, and ceased alto* 
gether, some six thousand years ago. As that book, that 
'," has been more worshipped, in our "new- 
fangled mansions," ' than what of truth it contains and 
reveals, so, on the other hand, has the physical garment 
been held nobler tlian that it covers. The ancients knew 
better than this ; for they held with Bacon, Shakespeare's 
plays, Iterkeley, Goethe, Jean Paul, and many niore mod- 
em disciples of the Higher Philosophy, that the visible 
world was but the vest of Cupid, the visible manifestatioa 
of the Invisible Essence, which is eternally weaving the 
web of His physical garment, in the Koaring Looni of 
Time and Space. Indeed, the hieroglyphic Sacred Books of 
the ancient Egyptians seem to read much to the same 
effect, as deciphered by Seyflarth : — "I am that I am. I 
e the garments (bodies) of men. I am the shining 
garment of the sky. 1 have fashioned the verdure of the 
earthly pasture. 1 have woven the hosts of worlds, — the 
High and Holy God. Songs and anthems of praise to the 
Master Architect, who made the world, who made it for the 
habitation of man, the Creator's image." * As the highest 
ancient, so the highest modem voice, still exclaims: — "0 
thou unfathomable mysdc All, garment and dwelling-place 
of the Unnamed; and thou articulate-speaking Spirit of 
Wan, who mouldest and nodellest that Unfathomable Un- J 
nameable even as we see, — is not there a miracle ! " * i 

Time and Space, as necessary laws of thought, divine or 
human, an fimdamental principles or conditions of ideas, 
or things, and those complex keys which alone unlock the 
door of the inner sanctuaries, have tasked the brains of the 
deepest thinkers from Plato and his cave down to Kant, or 
Coubin ; and tliis author, too, seems to have understood 
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something of their nature. He knew that Time cftrried a 
wallet at his biick wherein be put alms for oblivion ; ana 
Imogen, at the departure of Posthumus, watched him, — 

" tiU ths dimiDution 
Of (puce had paiDted bim abatp u my ceedle ; 
Say, foUuved him, liU he had melled from 
Tbe Bmailaeis of a gnat Lo air." — Ofmb., Ad I. Be. L 

And Belarius, leaving his companions at the cave, to as* 
cend the mountains, says to them : — 
" CoDBider 
Wheo yoa abore perceive me like ■ craw, 
That it is place which lesiena and leU off." 

Ibid. Aa III. 8c a. 

He nnderstood, too, how things appear great or small to 
mortal eyes, without much reference to whut they really 
are in themselves, and (hat the truest greatness is some- 
tunes scarcely visible at all to common senses; as when 
BeUrius says to his boys of the forest and mountain : — 

" Apd ofXta, la our comfort, shall «e Had 
The iharUed beplla in a aafer boid 
Than ic the luU-»ing€d ea^cle." — lb., Act III. Sc. S. 

Which may remind the reader of Jeau Paul in search of 
happiness, now soaring above the clouds of life, and again 
sinldng down under a leaf in a furrow of his garden, or 
rather, again, alternating between the two ; or of Emerson, 
who says : — 

" There is DO gteM uid nn iimall 
To the EouJ that makelh all." 

But unto " poor unfledged" boys of the forest, that have 
" never wing'd from view o' the nest," it is 

" A cell of ignnrmoce, travelling abed, 
A priton for a debtor, Ibal dares n<>[ 
To Bttjde B limit." — ft., Act III. Sc. 3. 

" The common people," says Paeon, " understand not 
many excellent virtues ; the lowest virtues draw praise 
from them ; the middle virtues work in them astonishment 
or admiration ; but of the highest virtues they have no 
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sense or perceiving at all ; but shows and tpecia virtuUhm j 
»imiks serve best with them " -, and so, according to Han»- ] 
let, the groundlings were, for the most part, " capable of j 
nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise." 

§ 9. aEHEXBRANCtH AND OBLIVION. 

The doctrine of Plato, that human knowledge is but I 
reminiscence, seems to have taken strong hold of Bacon's 
mind. In tiie way ia which this doctrine is generally stated 
and received, it would appear that Plato conceived the 
human soul to have had an existence, as such, previous to 
its birth into this world, and that, in that former state of 
existence, it was in possession of all knowledge ; and so, that 
the acquisition of knowledge in this world was simply % 
process of recollection or remiuiscence of what bad beea 
better known before. So Origen and some learned fathers 
of the Church seem to have understood him. Biu1»n ex- 
pounds him thus: "Plato in Timieo and in bis Phsdon 
(for aught I can perceive) differs not much from this opinion, 
that it [the soul] was from God at first, and knew all, but 
being inclosed in the body, it forgets, and learns anew, 
which he calls TeminiscetUia, or recalling, and that it was 
put into the body for a punishment." ' It may be doubted 
whether Plato lias been correctly interpreted in this : his 
expression is somewhat obscure. Bacon states the doctrine 
a little differently, thus: "That all knowledge is but remem- 
brance, and that the mind of man by nature knoweth all 
things, and hath but her own nadve and original motions 
(which by the strangeness and darkness of this tabernacle 
of the body are sequestered) again revived and restored."* 
Here the idea is, that it is the nature of the mind to know 
all things, and what is wanting is, that its native and ori^- 
nal powers, for a time overshadowed and repressed, should 
be restored to activity, whereby the strangeness and daik> 
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of the tabeniHcle miglit be cleared up and ignorance 
disappear. SoiiietbiDg of the sound and quality of this 
BUlement may be discovered as a sort of ground-swell 
rolling underneath the dialogue of the Bishops coDcerning 
young Henry V^ the late wicked I'rince flat, who had all 
at once begun to reason in divinity, and debate of common-' 
wealth affairs, war, and any cause of policy : — 

"Cth^. Since hjx addLcIion wu to counea vuu; 
HiicompuiiB unletter'd, rude. iqiI •hallow; 
Hi) houra lili'd up iriih riuu, buiquiii, ■porta; 
And uBver noted Ui bim any ttudy, 
Any retinsment. kny seqiiBitntian 
Fron open Ukonts and popuJaritj'. 

Elif. Tbc ■tnwberrr grown undemesUi the ncttll, 
And wboleKune berries thrive And ripou beat, 
KcighbouT'd by fruit of bsarr quility: 
And «o Iks f riuce obwur'd his couieinplacicm 
tTiutKT IhB veil of wildneui which, no duubt, 
Grew like the «uumer graxa, hulBsl by night, 
Viauatt yet creecJve in bia fucuUy- 

CiRf. Il mual be ao; fur minidee are cen'di 
And tberafure we rnuat neede admit the means 
How thinga are perfected." — //(■. V., Act J. Sc. 1. 

And when Prospero is sounding the youthful Miranda as to 
I her remembrance of her origin, we have thb dialogue : — 

"Pro$. Caosl Ihou remember 

A lime Ijefcre we came into this cell ? 
I do not (biak Ihou cuibI; for (hen thou wast not 
Out three yean old. 

Ulr. Certainly, sir, I can. 

Pnw. By what ? by aijy other houH, or pereon ? 
Of any thing the image tell me, that 
Hath kepi with thy rememl 



Mir. 



•t like 1 



i«nirDl 



Had I ni 



JVm. Tbonhadel, and mare, Miranda. Buthowialt, 
ThHUualiveainthy mind? Wbal teeat thou eU* 
In the dark baekward and abyum of time? 
If Uiao reaieniher''t aught, era lliou cam'« here. 
How thou cam'at here, thon may'n. 

JTb-. But that I do not." — Acl I. Sc. i 
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This is niore in keepiDg with Bacon's statement, and 
tains an implied negation of the received interpretation lU 
teaching a former existence of tlie human soul as such ; for, 
certainly, if a man could remember anything before he 
came here, he might also remeinher how lie came. There 
is a certain ambiguity in Plato himself as well as in Bacon, 
Berkeley, and some more modern writers, on this point, 
which arises from the circumstance that they do not always 
clearly and expressly distinguish, when treating of the soul, 
whether tliey intend to speak of the human soul, or of the 
Divine Soul ; and hence comes the misconception. The 
dialectic method of Plato, pursuing the logical path and 
process of scientiHc thinking, endeavored to arrive at all 
science in a critical exegesis of those fundamental laws of all 
thought, divine or human, which are the same tor all souls. 
All science can be in the divine mtnd alone ; but the 
human tnind as partaker of the universal reason, and being 
endowed with a certain scope of intellectnal vision and a 
certain power of thinking, might, by the exercise of that 
power, its native and original motion, in a critical analysis 
of that reason, and in a thorough contemplation of nature, 
approach, if not quite att^n to all science, by coming thus 
to a conscious knowledge of all Nature and of the laws and 
modes of creative thought, so be only il were crescive in its 
&culty ; and this method of attaining, or rather reviving, 
knowledge in the soul, was a mere process of recollection 
or reminiscence of what had been known before, — not by 
any means by ttie human soul in any previous state of 
finite existence, but by the divine mind itself, in which is 
all knowledge always ; as when, in another place, speaking 
of the finite mind only, Plato says, that " recollection is the 
influx of thoughts which had left us." * Again, he says, 
"The whole of nature being of one kindred, and the soul 
[t. e. the Divine Soul] having heretofore knoivn all things 
there is nothing to prevent a person [i. e. a human soul] 
1 lam, Worb (Bobn), T. IM. 
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who remembers — what men call learning — only one thing. 
from again discovering all the rest ; if be has but courage 
Mid seeking faints not. For to search and to learn is rem- 
And so, he says, again, "This is a recollec- 
tion of those things which our soul formerly saw, when 
journeying with deity [i. e. when identical with the Divine 
Soul ilseir, and previous to any existence as a special soul], 
despising the things which we now say are, and looking up 
to that which really is";' for while the divine mind con- 
templates only real existence and the actual truth of things, 
the human soul, sequestered as it is under the veil of wild- 
Dess in the darkness of the tabernacle, in the short-sighted- * 
ness of weak intellectual vision, and in the half-delusive 
purblindness of sense-perception, is, on all sides, limited, 
baffled, deceived, confused, and confounded, bj mere ap- 
pearances and illusions, and still more, by the fantasies of 
its own creation. Not, by any means, that it is impossible 
for the human mind, by pursuing in a scientific manner 
either the dialectic method of pure metaphysics, or the 
experimental, inductive, and interpretative method of phys- 
ical science — by travelling either road — to compass, at 
length, ■■ the order, operation, and Mind of Nature," and to 
arrive, at last, at a scientific knowledge of the actual con- 
stitution of the universe and of the order of divine Prov- 
idence in it, in a sound and true philosophy, which shall 
amount to universal science, or Sapience. But in this the 
inductive method must be understood in Bacon's way ; for, 
with him, it was not any form of syllt^sm, nor any system 
of It^c, nor any mere experimentation, observation, or 
experience of isolated and heterogeneous facts, with endless 
descriptions and catalogues, but a method for the actual 
interpretation of nature, using both the senses and the 
intellect, by the help of which the observer should get to 
tee the facts, whether by the senses, instruments, expeii- 
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mcnts, aniilyses, scopes, or iu any other way, and then ^ 
sbould be enabled to read, conceive, understand, coinpre- 1 
hend, and know, what they are, and whnt they mean ; 
which he would have need of the faculij of intellectual | 
vision and metaphysical insight, if he would expect \ 
become a true Interpreter of Nature. He takes cspecuU 1 
care to make the distinction everywhere between nature i 
considered in reference to the human observer, and nature ' 
iu reference to the divine mind creating nature: — 



and he cautions the student against " that grand deceptlUB I 
of the senses, in that they draw the lines of nature with I 
reference to man and not with reference to the universe j 1 
and this is not to be corrected except by reason and uni- { 
versal philosophy."' 

But in either wuy, illusions must be distinguished from i 
realities, appearance from essence, sophism from loglctd 
thinking, truth from falsehood, external fact and eternal 
truth from the visionary creations of the uncritical fancy, 
until the intellectual eye shall come to see all science cor- 
rectly, or until the eye of science and sense-perception, by 
thorough and ■complete observation, searching matter and 
phenomena to the bottom, shall come to see all the difTer- 
ence between reality and appearance, cause and effect, 
living substance and dead substratum (the last illusion that 
will vanish), and arrive at last by that road at a true knowl- 
edge of " the last and positive power and cause of nature," 
that self-existent and uncaused power that creates the whole ' 
and is all in all ; when these physical eyes shall discover 
that they have been, or can he, nothing more than helps to 
the intellectual vision, which alone can clearly see, with 
Plato, that "all existences are nothing else but power," and 
power of the nature wholly of that power of thought, o 

1 (ForfalBoelon). VIII. 483, 
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Kul, which moves itself, apd imparts an everflowiog exist- 
ence, thinking a universe. 

And here it is, upon this comnton platform, that the two 
roads meet. Royal .Societies and National Institutes are 
beginning to find, after some centuries of busy search and 
experimentation, that there is nothing left of matter but 
" laws and forces " ; that these are mathematical ; and that 
the great powers in nature are but "' exponents of different 
forms of force," or modes of power : wherein tlie swelling 
waters of our sea of science begin to approach the same 
level to which Ihey hod risen in Plato, with a fair prospect 
that they may finally reach, with Bacon, the spring-head 
and fountain source of all philosophy. For physicists and 
metaphysicians are like two ships' companies sailing on a 
great circle around Bacon's Intellectual Globe, starting off 
in opposite directions, but sure to meet at the antipodes in 
one and the same land of promise, when 

"The wharf wcome full lirela." — Ltor, Act V.Sc.S. 

Nor did either Bacon, or Plato, imagine it was possible 
for all men. by either method of procedure, to attain to a 
complete understanding of all science, much less to a per- 
fect knowledge of God and divine things. " A matter of 
that kind," says Plato, " cannot be expressed by words, like 
other things to be learnt, but by a living intercourse with 
the subject, and living vnlh it a light is kindled on a sud- 
den, as if irom a leaping fire, and being engendered in the 
soul, feeds itself upon itself." ' No more would Bacon re- 
peat the offence of Prometheus against Minerva, and incur 
danger of the penalty of a perpetual gnawing of his liver, 
— being no other, says he, than '■ that into which men not 
imfretjuently fall when puffed up w^th arts and much 
knowledge, — of trying to bring the di\'ine wisdom itself 
jnder the dominion of sense and reason : from which at- 

■ EplBtle In Dioayslus, Worh (Bohn), V[l. SS4. 
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tempt inevitably follows laceration of the mind and vexndott. 
without end or rest' 

At any rate, the statement of Bacon would seem to ad- 
mit of a construction something like this : that previous ta 
the first appearance of the soul in a finite body and form, 
(at trhatever precise point in the flow of the physical 
stream, that may take place,) it was identical with the in- 
finite soul itself, and. as such, possessed of all knowledge : 
in other words, the finite soul is a special exhibition of the 
one divine powerof thought itself, invested for the time being, 
in a visible physical body, or as it may very well be, also^ 
hereiifler, in a spiritual or ethereal invisible physical body, 
and limited in that manner on the physical side so far only 
as to give the exact objective individuality of body, and in 
a special way on the side of its own origin, and in such 
manner as to give the exact subjective speciality, — " sout 
and body compounded " ; the definite personality arising in 
the concurrence of the two kinds of limitation. Then, as 
to the divine power of thought itself (for, says Bacon, speak- 
ing of this power, " knowledge is a power whereby he 
knoweth "), remembrance would be co-extensive with the 
existent creation and identical with knowledge in God; 
and ceasing to remember and know would be oblivion, or 
annihilation of what was so forgotten. And so, likewise, 
says Plato, " do we not call this oblivion, Simmias, 
the loss of knowledge ? " ' What the finite mind could 
remember and know would be its own creations and ac- 
quired knowledge, whether it were acquired by the dialectics 
of scientific thinking, or by observation and experience ; 
and BO, what the human mind can come to know, would be, 
{or the man himself, acquired knowledge, though, when 
speaking in relation to the universal soul, it might be called 
a kind of reminiscence. So far, then, as human knowledge 
may go, it may be called knowledge, or reminiscence, aa 
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we speak with reference to tlie one mind or the olher. Al! 
knowledge is, and must be, in remembrance. Beyond this 
extent of human knowledge, all is oblivion, and as if it 
were not, for the finite man ; and beyond the whole pres- 
ent state of the divine thought, which is the existent uni- 
verse, and beyond the eternal contimiity of the divine 
Existence and his power to think and create, all is oblivion 
and utter nonentity. " It is an effect of one and the same 
omni potency," says Bacon, " to make nothing of somewhat 
as to make somewhat of nothing " ; that is, to think some- 
thing into existence which did not exist before as such 
tiling, or to let it vanish again into oblivion, according to 
the " twin propositions: nothing is produced from nothing, 
ud nothing is reduced to nothing." But in tliis, we must 
■n the while keep in view the essence, the very substance, 
of the thing, and not merely the temporary form ; the sub- 
stance is withdrawn, and the form vanishes. 

The acquiring of knowledge, then, in man, is not exactly 
ft process of reminiscence or recollection of what he ever 
knew before as a special soul : more strictly, for him, it is 
K process of getting to see, understand, and know, bo 
&r, what is remembered, thought, and done, in the divine 
mind; and, if possible, that he himself exists, and how, and 
that God and the universe exist, and in what manner; all 
which, by the strangeness and darkness of this tabernacle 
of the body, has been very much sequestered. As to the 
finite mind, its own remembered creations constitute a part 
of its knowledge, and they are created in that same blank 
tegion of All Possibility, in which the universe itself is 
created, and its forgettings are added to that same dark 
blank of oblivion into which all forgotten things go, and 
which the ancients endeavored to figure to their inmgina- 
under llie form of that boundless shadow, the brood- 
bg wing of Night 

Tliat something like this was Bacon's conception of the 
nature of remembrance and oblivion, is evident in numet^ 
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ous passages in his writings. Here is one : — " Solomon 
saith, T?itre is no new thing upon ihe earth. So that as 
Plato had an iningination. That all hiotcledge vaa bid remrni' 
branch, so Solomon ^veth this sentence, TTiat oU novelty is 
hut ob/ivion. Whereby you m«y see that the river of 
Lethe runneth as well above ground as below." lie cites 
further the opinion of " an nbstruse astrologer," that ■' if it 
were not for two things that are constant (the one is. that 
the fixed stars ever stand, and never come nearer together, 
nor go farther asunder ; the other, that the diurnal motion 
perpetually keeps time), no individual would lost one mo- 
ment " ; and. he adds, " certain it is that the mutter is in a 
perpetual flux, and never at a stay." In the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Palingenesia, souls went from one body into 
another, first having drunk of the water of Lethe, — 
" rpold print Leihet undd," 

This same Lethean doctrine of strangeness, darkness, 
and oblivion appears very otlen in the plays also. The 
ghost coming up from below, where the river of Letfaa ; 
runs under ground, says to Hamlet : — 





Ifindlhe6»pl: 


And duller should*. 


it thou be ItasD the fat weed 


Thut roDU il«lf in 


»» OQ Lethe whuf, 


Wonld'st thou not 


ntrialhis: now Himlel, hen.' 




Adl. 



And tliis saying of Solomon may be traced in the fobj 
.<nriiig lines from the Sonnets : — 

" If there be nothing nen. but that whkh u, 
Hmlh be«n before, how are our braine beguii'd, 
Which Uboring for invention bear amiu 
The HCODd burtbea of ■ former child?" — Am. Ux. 

And again, in these ; — 

"Nol Tims, thou Bhalt not bnaet (hat I do Chang*. 
Thy pjTBinidi built op with dewer ini|-hl 
To me are nothing novel, nothing ■liangei 
They are but dressings of a former sight" 

Si/K. cKxiil. 
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The strangeness as well as the darkness of tite taber- 
nacle seems to have been borrowed from Plato, who says, 
* what is strange is the result of ignorance in the case of 
■11 " ; and the play repeats it thus : — 

" Ch. M«dai»n. thou srrest; t say, Ihsre is no dmrltneM bnt ignoranc* ; 

^iB whieb Ihoa vt laon puxilfld tbui (he Egfplifum in their fog.'* — Tujdftti 
JKs/At, AalKBc. 1. 
And the forest home of Belarius's boys was to them 
"A cell of ignonuice." 

And this same doctrine of novelty and oblivion under- 
lies, no less subtly, these passages from the " Measure for 
Measure " : — 

" EiraL WbM newi «bTO(ia i" the world ? 

DiAe. [Ai Htguiu.'i None, but that then is so gnat ■ (enr on good- 
mat, Ibal I)ib diasolDtion of il mast care it: novelty is only in reqaosli uid 
K tt U dugeron* In be aged id any kind of couim, as tt is Tirtuons lo bi 
««Ulut in any undertiliiTig. Tliere m Ksne truth (nough bIits to make 
•oclctieawKnre, but security enoD|;h to uiake fellonships iccbts«i). Mucb 
Bpoa thi) riddle runt the viiidoni of the world. This news is old enough, 
ye* it la eveiy day's mwt" — Acl HI. Sc. 2. 

" Duie. llnpmon.] O, your desert ipeaki laud; and I should wrong it. 
To lock il In the wards of ooverl borom, 
When it deserTiH with characters of brass 
I A forted midence 'KainBl Ibe looth of time, 
\xan of obUHon." — Aet V. Sc. 1. 



I Again, it appears thus : - 



Of tbee, th; n 



IB brain and heart 
on yield hie part 



I Ft must have suggested the imagery of these lines : — 

" When tinje is old and hath fcnfiot ilsclf. 
When water-dmps bare worn the Mones of Troy, 
And blind oblivioti >wallow'd cities up, 
And mlRhly Slates charactefleM are grated 
To dntty nothing." — IVo. and O., Act III. Sc. S. 

I And the careful student will discover numerotis and very 
l)iigmficant traces of this strangeness and dctrkness of ig< 
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norance, this sequestration of the taberaacle, aod thesa 
subtle doctrines and riddles of Lethe and oblivion, and 1 
Eome other notable things, in the great play of " Troilus and 1 
Cressida" ; of which a few instances only may be specially I 
noticed : — 

" CoJ. Appi^ar it to your mind. 

That, tbroDgh tliB light I bur io thing* to Jots, 
I havB ■bandnn'd Troy, left my poMessioii, 
Incmr'd a traitor'* uiiDe; expomJ myulf, 
From unsia and posaess'd convaniences, 
To doubtful liirtunea: BaqDealenng Inim me all 
That time, acquaintuice. cuitom, and condition. 

And hure, In do ^u serrice, am became 

ki new into Uie vorld, Btnnge, uoactjuainled." 

Act 111. Se. S. 

At the suggestion of Ulysses, Agamemnon and the princes J 
all " put on a form of strangeness " as a trick upon Achil* i 
les to humble his pride; and Achilles discourses vei7i 

sagely, thus : — 

" JcbV. This is Dot strange, Uljwes. 

The besuly that ia^ome here in the lace, 
The bearer knows not, but commendi itaelr 
To othoii' eyea: nor doth the eye it»elf 
(That mnat pure Bpirit of aenH) behold itJalT, 
Not going frum itself; but eye to eye oppoa'd 
Salutea each other njtb each uther'a form: 
For epeculation turns not to iCaelf, 
Till Jl hath travclt'd, and is married > there 
Wheie it may see itself: thia ia tiot aliange at all." 

Aa III. 8c. ». 

Tliis seems to be very much like that " marriage of the ] 
human mind to the universe," iu which the divine goodnt 

was to be " bridesmaid." 

It it funilii 

> So read the Folio and Quarto; but Mr. White, with Singer, adopting 

Collier'* forgery on the Folio of 1033, substitutes the wonl nirror'if, 
whbb I think lio nould not have done, if he had undentood the prufound 
melaphyf ical mewiiiig uf Bao on'a " marriage " of the mind to things, and 
hia are of the word; for, that the true rettding ia tnarrittf, m It ~ 
aanaa require*, I have no doubt See White'i Shako., IX., Notei, lU- 
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Who ia hia cireaniBlaiice expreaslj- prores. 
That no mto is tbe lord of aD,TttiiDg, 
[Though 1q tnd of him there be miicb conaietiDg,) 
Till he communicstc hi* parit lo oihera: 
Kur doth he bimfelr know them for nughl 
Tin ha behold them rnnu'd in th' spplsuss 
When tbey'rc exCeudedj who, like an arch, reTsrbcratw 
The Tnim unin : or Ilka a gate of steel , 

receive* and itadera l>ack 



Fraaliug the ai 



ct II f. 8c. 3. 



"It is an excellent invention," says Bacon, expounding 
F the fable of Pan, " thai Fan, or the world, is said to make 
I choice of Echo only above all other speeches or voices for 
his nife \ for that Hlone is tnie philosophy which doth faith- 
fully render the very words of the world ; and it is written 
no otherwise than the world doth dictite, it being nothing 
else but the image and reflection thereof, not adding any- 
thing of its own, but oidy iterates and resounds " j — \_Iterat 
et reionat "] — which may just as well be translated rendert 
hack and reverberates. And this subtle doctrine of rever- 
beration and echo, as well as the marriage of the mind to 
the universe, must needs go into the piece, though the verse 
ihouM halt for it. Again Ulysses continues : — 






A fitnuigfl Ai 
w deaH; ever parted, 



•rbera 



Cannot make boast to have tliat which he hath, 
Hot fteli not irhal he owei, but by reflection ; 
As when hii virtues shining upon othen 
Baal them, and they iMort that heat (gain 



After this touch of sequestration, strangeness, marriage 
I of the mind to things, or of Pan to Echo, and this rever- 
liberation and reflection of the world's image, he proceeds to 
Iftdd up and veil, '^ as with a drawn curtain," his doctrine 
T|f oblivion, thus : — 

"JchiL What! are mv deeds rorgot? 

ETI)*. Time balh, my lord, a wallet at hia back, 
VIiMciD he pata alnu for oblirioa, — 
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Ab (loni!. PcTHvcmnce, >lui my lord, 
Kevt" buiiour brisbl: to bive done, is to lung 
Quite nut oTfaidiioD, like ■ rxMf amil 
Id moauneolal niockny." -~ Act til. Sc. 8. 

And the discourse winds up thus : — 

" For Time i> like i fuhionable iiMt, 
That sliglitt/ slmkeB his parting goeat bf the buid, 
And witb bit •rma oulttretdi'd, 4a bs miuld fly, 
Grupa-in tbe new comer." — Act III. Be. 8. 

And again, thus : — 

" Again Uodentond more clear, 

Wbnt 'i pnet, ind whit 'a to come, a etrew'd witb bosk 
And formlcsB niiu of oblivion." —Act IV. Sc. 5. 

The verdict of the Shakespeare SocJetj upon the whtds' 
traditional biography of William Shakespeare is, that he 
was a jovial actor iind manager, not much differing from 
other actors and managers. "1 cannot marry this fact to 
his verse," says the learned eritic and philosopher. No ; 
tmr anybody else. This nmrringe of uiind to the universe, 
this deep river of Lethe, running as well above groimd as 
below, this peqietiial flux of remembrance and oblivion, in 
which ail that appears is like the foam on the roaring 
waterfall, every instant bom, and every instant dead, living 
only in the flow, — the.'ie subtle riddles running underneath 
the two writings, — will marry to nothing but the truth of 
Nature, or to the prose and verse of Francis Bacon : — 

" Tike tbe InMuit way; -<■ 

For hODODr travels in a strait ito narT<;w, ^mU 

Wbere ooe but goea abreast." ^^t 

§ 10. MIRACI.F.S AND IMMOKTALFTT, 

With the skill of a god to conceal what it may be the 
glory of a king to find out, and with infinite art and beauty, 
the deep-seeing genius of (loethe endeavors to shadow 
forth the manner in which the myths of tradition have 
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Fown into miracles of divine reveladon ; and, at the same 
me, by souDding through the latest depths of science, to 
Lhibit all Nature ns no less than miraculous. With the 
iCience and the keys of Kant, more potent than the 
s of St. Peter, he was able to unlock and explore the 
er secrets of the universe, and to attain to that " wit 
of elevation situate as upon a cliff," where Plato, Bacon, 
Leibnitz, Berkeley, and the like of them, had stood more or 

r clearly before him, upon that " topmost summit " which 
rds " room only for a single person " ' in an age, and 
" Where oaa bat goee abreut" 



Id tike 
height : 



-, Bacon has much to say of this uppermost 

strait : — 



•nnliuioii of thJagH, Kbere he tna; hire the prospecl or tho order of nitura 
Ud the eman of men? " 

And again he says ; " Science rightly interpreted is a 
knowledge oftbings through their causes"; and that knowl- 
~ ~ ;e, he continues, " constantly expands and by gradual 
successive concatenation rises, as it were, to the very 
loftiest parts of nature" ; but " the man, who, in the very 
outset of his inquiries, lays firm hold of certain fixed prin- 
ciples in the science, and with immovable reliance upon 
diem, disentangles (as he will with little effort) what he 
mdles, if he advances steadily onward, not flinching out 
excess either of self-conlidence, or of self-distrust, from 
ilhe object of bis pursuit," — if be has but courage and 
seeking faints not, — may " mount gradually" and " climb 
by regular succession the height of things like so many 
lops of mountains." Lear's philosopher standing on the 
top of this same high cliff, and looking into the abysmal 
below, exclaims : — 

" How r«arfu], 



K'fcno' 

■bnd 

oul 

die 




Cvljle'i WUhilm UtUi 



I Traedl, ch. liT. 




And the blind Gloster, after the feariiil leap had be«« 
taken, though ■* ten masts at each " made not " the altitude 
which he " perpendicularly fell," was yet not clearly certain 
whetJier he had ''fallen or no"; but one tbuig oe dJ 
certainly know, tlie fiend was gone : — 

" Therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the clearvst godii, who mikD them haaonir 
Of nien'a impoMlbilitieB, have preHcv'd dme." 

And so he learned the lesson : — 

" I dn remember nnw: henceforth I '11 bear 
AftticCion, till it do cry out itAelf 

' Etumgk, enpush ' / and die. That thing you speak ot, 
I look il for a mati; often 't wculd my. 
• Tile fend, Ihtfitnd' : be led me to thut place," — 

Act IV. Be. g. 

that height above the confusion of things, whence the fall 
is so deep, perpendicularly down, to him, who shall be too 
blind to see and keep his step, or be unable to distinguish 
a man from a visionary personification of evil ; or who has 
no way, and therefore wants no eyes, having stumbled when 
he saw ; but to the open eyes of the wise man and the seer, 
it is the clear safe .^unshine of the empyrean, and the 
highest happiness of a human soul, wherein men's impos- 
sibilities become divine possibilities : that is to say, if be' 
shall, with Bacon, deeply study and " inl«ntivety obaerv* 
the appfltences of matter and the most universal pasaioni^ 
which are in either globe exceeding potent, and transver- 
berate the universal nature of things, be shall receive clear 
information concerning celestial matters from the things 
seen here with us " ; ' as when the veil of wildness was 
lifted from Prince Hal as he became more and n)ore 
crescive in his faculty, and (ns King Henry V.) becaoM 
" a true lover of the Holy Church," 



I 



I 



whippM the olTetidiiig A^lam out ef h 

1 It'ort.lMonl.),SVI,,NoleM. 
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Leaving bi« bud; ■• > parmdlu 
T* envdop anil contain celrntal iplriu." 
_ Bm^ V. Act r. Be. 1. 

And lie must proceed upon those physical reasons " which 
make inquiry into the iioiversal appetites and passions of 
matter, and the simple and genuine motions of bodies. 
LPor upon tliese wings we ascend most safely to these 
E celestial material substances." ' In short, he must be able 
lliot only to see through this globe, but even to penetrate 
■ "the globe above."' It was just so, in the "Lear": — 




> Warla [BmfB).Vin.ia7. 

• Speed), Whrki ( Phil.). II. 271. 

• Apt. AniigoM, lMl-3; (Ed. Tyran 
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Tiiia Glosler is on the road that conducts the traveller 
" to places precipiluus and impassable " ; but once arrived 
at the brink of the precipice, he will need no further lead- 
ing from fiend or philosopher ; for, at that point, a man 
shall rise, or fall, by his own weight In the universal scheme 
of things. And when he has ceased to swear by devil, c 
by detnigod, he will be ready to exclaim, with Gloster : — 

"Oyou mighty gods ! 
Tha world I do ntnounte-" — Act 'l V. Sc. 6. 

For, this height is "above tempests, always clear and j 
calm ; a hill of tlie goodliest discovery that man can have, 
being a prospect upon all the errours and wanderings of 
tlie present and former dmes. Yea, in some cliff, it leadeth 
the eye beyond the horizon of time, and giveth no obscure 
divination of times to come." Surely, this Learwa^ written 
by a man, who was, as Bacon says of Solomon, " truly one 
of thu»f clearest burning lamps, whereof himself speaketh, 
in another place, when he saith. T/ie »pirtt of man is as the 
lamp of God, wherewith he senTchrih all inwardness." Heming 
and Condell say, in the Preface to the Folio, speaking for 
the author, that they would " leave you to others of bis 
friends, whom, if you need, can be your guides : if you 
need them not, you can lead yourselves and others." Doubt- 
less the writer of this well knew, that there was a height 
of human culture, from which the reader would "no lead- J 
ingneed," — being himself one of those 



And it is further not improbable that Gloster's idea of 
precipitating himself over the cliff of Dover was partly 
suggested by the story, which Bacon relates in his " Expert, 
ment Solitary touching flying in the Air," thus : " It ia 
reported that amongst the Leucadians, in ancient timCi 
upon a superstition, they did use to precipitate a man from 
■ high cliff into the sea; tying about him with striogs, at I 
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■ome distance, many fowls ; and fixing unto his Ixxly divers 
feathers, spread, to break tbe fall." ' 

Again, says the Kssny on Death ; " The soul, having 
ihakfn offherfitih, doth then set up for herself, and con- 
temning things that are under, shows what Finger hath 
enforced her." This rather singular metaphorical use of 
the word fiitger makes its appe:irance again in the Cjmbe- 
line, thus : — 



TbBfii 



n ibiiTe 



The h^naony of 

And Hamlet, considering of the subject, very much after 
tbe manner of both Ptato and Bacon, soliloquizes thus : — 

■* To be, or not to be : thai a the queition : — 
Wlutlmr 't ii nobler in [he mind to suffer 
TheiUa^ *ndarruwg of outnigeaus fbrtuns; 
Or to ukB viDg KguDit ■ ua of troubles, 
And bj oppoidDg end tbem? — To die: — to sleep, — 
So mora; uid, by » sleep, to ay we end 
Tha basn-BchB, and the tbonuad natural shoclu 
TSatfiah it har to,— 't is > conBummsCion 
Dtroolly to be wiih'd. To die, — to sleep; — 
To deep! perchincB to dream: — »j-, there 't the mb; 
For in (bjit ileep of dealfa whiit dreoma may coma, 
When we have ikufitd aff thit mortal coil, 
Muet give us pause." — Act III. Sc. 1. 

And when he comes to his sudden end, which Horatio 
ftonaunces " to the yet unknowing world " as an upshot — 

" Of carnal, bloody, and nnnatural acls. 
Of accidental judgments, caauil sUughters, 
Of deatba put on by cunning uid farc'd uuao, 

And, in this upthot, purposes mistook 

Fall'n on the inrentaiB' beads," — 

bu last words are, — 

" The Test is ulence." 

Thus ended the pause ; and in such manner as to leave 

room for doubt, whether his final conclusion may not have 

been something like that of the Socratic poet, Euripides 



I Nalfrai HiUortJ, \ 986. 
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lutu til' immartal Gther f&lliDg: ' 

or, as in Clarence's dream, — 

" but still tiH 
Stopp'd in mj aoul, aad would ni 
To flniJ fha empty, vmI, mud war 



I 



RUharJ III., Act I. Be. i 
or, as again, in tlie ''Measure for Measure," thus: — 



liab. And (hamed lii 
Clau. 



To lie i 



lb u a fovAil thing. 

% baleful. 

id go ws know not when) 



Thii Benilble wftrm mnCioa to become 

A kneadod clod; and the delighted spirit 

To balhe in fierv floods, or to re»ide 

In thrilling jegfon of thick-ribb'd ice; 

To be iinprisna'd in the vfcwloa wind* 

And blown with reatleAa violenn round abont 

The pendent world; or to be, wone than wont, 

Of tboBe that lawlcu and incenain thougbia 

Imagine, bowling 1 — 't Is too hom'ble. 

The weariest and mo<t loathed worldly IIA, 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisoamuit 

Can la; on nature, is a paradise 

To what we fear of death, " — Acl III. Be. I. 

But silence is not necessarily death for the soul. That 
the soul may still live, al^er the dissolution of the body, on 
the soundest logical and scientific principles, must be con- 
sidered as nietaphyHically possible ; but if so, necessarily 
iu time nnd space, and therefore necessarily under some 
form of its own, with or without a bodily investment, how- 
ever thin and ethereal it may be, and in some place where- 
soever in the boundless universe of God. And it must 
have continuity In time, which may have an end, or be 
eternal. Dut identity with the infinite soul must be the 
extinction and end of the finite soul. The indestructibility 
of the fundnn)cntnl essence of the soul is one thing ; that of 
the finite soul, as such, is quite another thing. In view of the 
entire course of Providence, as it may be gathered from the 
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•ntific history of the past and present universe, sacred 
1 Kiiptures, all the records of tradition, and what little we 



■toiil 
■tme 



^ 



"Id Nature'* inHnlle book of •earec^," — 
or in " the infinite and secret operations of Nature," accord' 
iiig to Bacon's " Cogitaiiooa concerning Human Knowl- 
edge," — on all that we can get to see and know of the 
ends of Providence in the universal order, and according 
to what we are able to discover and understand and cum~ 
preheiid of the total plan and probable continuation thereof 
in the future purposes of tlie Creator, we niny believe with 
Plato, Jesus, Paul, Cicero, BoSthius, Bacon, and many 
otliers of the most learned and wise, greatest and best, and 
most divine men of all a^^es, that the immortality, that is, 
the eternal continuity of the soul, in time, is in the highest 
degree probable ; but for the fact, whether any given soul 
will be thus inimortal or not, — that must, from the very 
nature of the thing, rest in the divine will of the Eternal 
Father, in the future course of his providence. Therefore 
must it be forever impossible to be foreknown to God, or 
jevealed to man, for certain fact And whether any finite 
ill be continued in that eternally continuing provi- 
as a fit part of the divine plan, — whether it will be 
ifflved or lost, remembered or forgotten, — may depend, at 
last, very much on the fact, when the time shall come, or 
indeed at any time, whether such soul be worth remem- 
bering and saving, or not : — 



Mtatarf far Sfeamre, Aet II. Sc. 8. 

From this same elevation, Goethe's wanderer in 
mountains descends all at 
munity of common human affars ; 
ical perspecti 

looks across a vast chasm, and beholds a fellow-being so 



microscopic com- 
aees, in a sort of 
world of transactions in a small box ; 
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fkr removed, that co mm iini cation would seem to be, as it 
were, between two souls in different worlds, 

" Like oDe Ihat uluida upon a proiaontorp, ^A 

And spies a tta-dff shore where be would tread, H 

Wishing his foot were equal with his eye." ^ 

a Sm. yj., Ad in. sc. a. I 

So intent, for the moment, was this wanderer on his dear 
object, th^t he was jtist on the point of jumping sheer over 
the gulf between, when a wiser companion, seizing him by 
the slcirts of conscience, drew him back. Macbeth, looking 
another way, hesitated and considered, — 

" that bul this blow - 

Might be the be-all iind the end-all here, ^J 

But here, uputi this bank and ahoal or tima, — ^H 

We 'd jump the life to eonie." — Act J. Be. T. ^1 

With Goethe as with Bacon, raised upon this high cliff, 
all the miracles of tradition, verbal or written, sink into 
painted walls and tapestries for the edification of children 
of the mountains, with tlieir new Joseph and Virgin Mary, 
in comparison with the boundless miracle of the actual 
universe, that lay an " open secret " to them, though for the 
most part invisible to the eyes of men in general. Says 
Bacon : " I had rather believe all the fables of the legend, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this univer- 
sal frame is without a mind ; and therefore God never 
wrought miracle to convince atheism, because his ordinary 
works convince it."' But, he continues again, there were 
some also that stayed not here ; but went further, and held 
that if the spirit of man, whom they call the microcosm, do 
give a fit touch to the spirit of the world, by strong imagi- 
nations and beliels. it might command nature ; for Para- 
celsus and some darksome authors of magic do ascribe to 
Imngination exalted, the power of miracle-working faith. 
With these vast and bottomless follies men have been in 
part entertained." Tea ; and bo they still are, vastly, and .1^ 

' ytl. Bill., Wm-k, (Moot.), IV. 488, 
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I muiy respects most perniciously entertained ; for the 
, ns Bacon declares in his Sacred Meditations, tlius : 
f^How every miracle is a new creation, and not according 
D the first creation " ; and he says, again, " as for the nar- 
^fktions touching the prodigies and miracles of religious, 
they are either not true, or not natural ; and therefore, im- 
perdnent for the story of nature." Very like was the 
opinion of Von Hardenberg, that " niiracles, as contradlc- 

Itions of Nature, are amathematical. But there are no 
k>tracles in that sense. What we so term is intelligible 
]iredsely by means of mathematics ; for nothing is miracu- 
lous to mathematics " ; — that is, to the science of the laws 
Cf creative thoughL So Bacon says, again, ■' that kings 
Tnled by their laws, as God did by the laws of nature, and 
ought rarely to put in use their supreme prerogative, as God 
doth his power of working miracles."' Nothing but the 
power of Heaven could command nature; as when King 
Henry's conscience 

^^B Scruple, and prick, in certsia speeches uttar'd 

^^& B; th' Bishop of B*7onae,'- — 

^^^pd the question, whether his daughter were legitimate, 
^^^■MIA the re^on of his heart " with a splitting power " 
^^Klfeide to say,— 

^^^P "Pint, metbought, 

^^B I Hood not Id Ihe aDiile of Heaven ; wfao had 

^^^B Camnundcd nature, thai m;' Udr'n womb, 

^^^B If tl ooncdv'd a male child by me, thauld 

^H Do DO more offic«a tf life )o '( thin 

The grave doei to the dead.'' — Ben. VI It., Act II. 8e.i. 

Nevertheless, Bacon's elevation to the woolsack was, in 
the style of popular eloquence, at that day, as seen in his 
Speeches, " the innnediale work of God " and the King, and 
" their actioDS were no ordinary effects, but extraordinary 
miracles : " and the plays adopt the same style : " Kxceed- 

g miracles ! " — "A most most high miracle 1 " — though 

> Adf. of Learn., Book IL 
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even R Bishop ventures to say, in the play, " miracles am 
ceased." And the idea seems to have become so commoii 
and popular us to get into the comedy of " AH 's Well that 
Hhds Well,- ihuB : — 

"in/. They ay miracles »re p«M; uid we ham our phiiosoptical |i«r> 
>on> (o make inoilera and familiar, things iniwraBtural and cansdsM. 
lleDM ii it we make trtliea of temuii, vHKOacing ounelres into Koming 

Pur. Why 't b tha rarest argumant or wonder thai hath shot out in am 




Lqf. To be rdinquirh'd er Che aitiBti, — 

Par. So I uy ; tiutli of Gsleo and Paracelsus. 

Laf. or all lh« learned and authentic leilows — 

Par. Kigbl, M 1 nay. 

Laf. Tlutt gave biin out incuralile — 

Par. Wby.there'tis; «aay Itoo. 

l^. Nuttobe hBlp'd,— 

Par. Right aa 'I were a man afsnr'd of a— 

Lqf. ViieerUaa tile >ud aura death. 

Par. Jual, you say well ; to would I bate said. 

Lnf. 1 may Iraly say it is a 

Par. It in indeed: if you wil 
What do you call theie? — 

La/. A ahewiug of a heavenly effect ia an earthly actor- 
Pur-. That 'b ii: 1 would hare said the very same. 

La/. Wby your dolphin is not lustier; 'lore me 1 speak in reepect — 

Par. Nay, 'I ia strange, 't is reiy strange; that ii the brief and tediiia» | 
of il; and he 'sofa most fodnorons a)urit, that will not ackuowledga it 
the — 

Ltif. Very hand of heaven." — Ael II. Se. 3. 

And as early as 1594, we find tlie philosopher writing a 1 
Masque for the Christmas Uevels of Gray's Inn, in which ' 
he makes the second counsellor, ■■ advising the study of 
philosophy," address himself to the Prince of Purpoole in 
these words : — 

- Thus, when your Excellent- shall have added depth of knowledge to 
the lliieueia of youi qnrilg and greatniiaB of your power, — . 

["UrthoMIhU with the fineness of Ihcir souli J 

By reaMin guide his execuliDa."— Tro. ami Cra., Act /. 8c 8.] ■ 

Iben iudred shall you be a Trismegigtus; and then when all other minelM 
end wander* shall ceaK by reason that you shall have discovered [heittiatu. 
ral causes, younelf shall b< left (be only mincle and wander of the worid." 
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The fault stiU is, uot so much in inflating plain things 
into marvels, or in making modem and familiar, things that 
are siipematurat and causeless, as in attempting to con- 
[■nvc of things both natural and supernatural, not only as 
NiOt naturally caused at all, but as siipcmaluraJly caused 
in a sense contradictory to all reason, the known laws of 
'bought, the very nature of things, and what we know of 
Uie divine nature and the order of divine providence in 
the universe ; as for instance, considerable question is 
made, as well by men of science as theologians, of what 
b called the Development Theory as ^ajnst various theo> 
I(^cal theories of the Sis Days Works : whereas the 
Aue theory might be better stated thus : The whole is, 
niaibly, to the eye of the philosopher, a conipouiid order of 
i^tevelopment, evolution, and new creation, in radiated linear 
branching descent, in directions in time from centre to 
circumference, on which is the distribution in space at a 
spheroidal right angle to a universal radius, in zoological 
provinces, which are ever carried forward on the line of 
lapsing time over changing surfaces in space, with succes- 
Nve evolution and continuoua new creation of artistic type 
of form in the continuous destruction and extinction of old 
types of form (individuals, species, genera), giving, coor- 
dinated always in time and space (which, we must remem- 
ber, are merely laws of thought creative or destructive), in 
variable succession of creative progression and destructive 
retrogression, under perpetual geological oscillation and 
ilniost constant change of physical condition, under the 
of physics (also those same laws of thought creative or 
ictive) — sea. shore, and land ; water, air, earth, and 
tree ; hot, tropical, temperate, and cold ; — first, the funda- 
mental unity of type in the primordial cell, and thence the 
kingdom, sub-kingdoms, branches, classes, orders, families, 
l^nera, species, individuals, — unity and difference, — ac- 
cording to the Transcendental Architectonic of the Divine 
Idea ; at once, a natural and a supernatural order, tlie two 
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being 50 fur one and identJcal ; Tor it is a work of thought 
in tlie urder of "inimortal providence," And so of die 
vegetable kingdom, and indeed of all forms of matter, 
down to the lust atoms of the atomic theories ; and tlience 
further on, with the metaphysician and philosopher, who iB ' 
able to see through physics into metaphysics, quite through 
the last forms and modes of substance, — light, heat, elec- 
tricities, motions, powers, — into the totality of all buIk. . 
stance as the Divine Power of Thought itself in activity 
by the necessary fact of existence, artisUcally thinking, 
creating, the universe ; and who is able to grasp all that, 
reducing at once the greatest of all marvels to a plaia 
thing. And so, whether the phenomena of creation be to ■ 
be called natural and caused, or supernatm^ and causeless^ I 
depends mainly on this : whether we look at it from the 
physical or the metaphysical side, and with the natriral or 
Gupematural eye. In reality, it is all the same thing in 
either case ; — "a natural perspective thnt is, and is 
not";' — or like "perspectives that show tilings inward 
when they are but paintings " ; ' except that the whole 
materialism of dead suhstratum, and a great deal of the 
old theological fog and mere moonshine, should be cleared 
at once from our minds and swept sheer off into oblivion, 
whither it is fast going, and there an end of iti for, ''as 
the poet said of the creation of the world," according to 
Bacon's speech : " Malenam noli qaarere, nulla fait." i 

This dark cloud of superstition may never be entirely | 
swept away. It is as old as the human race ; and, in vari- 
ous changing shapes, it has hung over mankind like an in- 
curable incubus, laden for the most part with awfiil terrors 
and diabolical horrors, and with severe but perhaps neces- 
sary discipline, for the poor children of men. And it 
seems destined to be as perpetual as that dismal cloud-belt | 
that perennially overhangs the equatorial ocean. But tho , 
skilful navigator, if he cannot disperse the cloud, may yet ( 
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I Bscape from undem«ath iu dark and tearfiil shadow. He 
vill inevitably sleep in equatorial dead calms, or dance his 
weary life out in the lugubrious doldmras of the Horse- 
Latitudes, if he do not Happier winds may take him 
more prosperously on his life-voyage, if he ciiu but reach 
them ; and, if he can also keep clear of the Arctic night of 
r Un metaphysical physics and orthodox theology, he may 
I have temperate sailing, on an endless parutlcl, in the eter- 
nal radiance of the true Pole-star of the universe ; but 
otherwise, never. 

Nor need there be any fear of anything being done, in 
the entire universe, without a cause; nor that all mankind 
will adopt the phrenologico-biology and perpetual-motion 
machine theories of M. Auguste Conite, Harriet Martineau, 
and George Henry Lewes, nor the childish vagaries of 
dreamy spiritual rappers ; at least, until all shall have 
sunk into that degree of intellectual stupidity, or super- 
stitious folly, wherein the knowledge of causes, the true 
nature of cause, and the mode of that thing which is uii- 
I caused, is completely ignored, and all attempt to know it 
' summarily renounced. On the contrary, a very large por- 
tion of mankind niay be presumed to be still capable of 
appreciating what Bacon made the first and foremost article 
of his plan of Solomon's House* or a College of the Uni- 
versal Science, thus: — "The End of our Foundation is 
the knowledge of Causes, and secret motions of things : 
and the enlarging the bounds of Human Empire to the 
effecting all things possible"; or, as he says, again, tlie 
true end of knowledge " is a discovery of all operations and 
possibilities of operations from immortality (if that were 
possible) to the meanest mechanical practice." ' He well 
knew, that " in the entrance of phitasophy, when the second 
causes, which are next unto the senses, do offer themselves 
U> the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there, it may in- 
duce some oblivion of the highest cause." There were 

1 Fofcriiu Ttrminiu. 
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also to be in this Solomon's House, " liouses of deceits of 
the senses ; where we represent nil manner of feats of jug- 
gling, false apparitions, impostures, and illusions ; and tiieir 
fallacies. And surely you will easily believe that we tliat 
have so many things truly natural, which induce admira* 
tion, could, in a world of particulars, deceive the senses, if 
we could disguise those things, and labor to make them 
seem more miraculous. But we do hate all impostures and 

lies. These are, my son, the riches of Solomou'a 

House." ' 

1 JITm JltMlk 



CHAPTER Vn. 
BPIEITUAI- ILLUMINATION. 



g 1. THE TR0E RELIGION. 

I BeHJAUtN Constant, setting out upon no investigntion 
I into the origin and pn^ress of all religions, with a purpose 
of showing that Christianity was only one of the many 
superstitjons of the world's history, becomes himself con- 
vinced that there is such a thing as religion in tlself, rest- 
ing on an eternal foundation of divine truth, and recog- 
nized more or less distinctly in all phases of human expe- 
rience, and in all fomis of human society, from the lowest 
barbarisms up to the highest degree of civilization ; and 
I Goethe, no less learned in historical criticism, and perhaps 
[ a still deeper pbilosopher, finds that there are at least 
' • tliree Reverences " and " one true Keligion," which stand 
upon such eternal foundation. Morel), writing a philoso- 
phy of religion, finds, also, that all religious opinion and 
belief must come to man through his own reason only ; 
ftiid that there can be no revelation to men of things alto- 
I Esther above their comprehension. These and many other 
r learned writers and scholars, both ancient and modem, take 
religion to be something universal and necessary, founded 
in the very nature and constitution of the soul of man, 
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wherein lie is made sensible of his dependence upon " some 
Higher Powers." Lord Bacon had attained to a like 
prehension of the true nature of religion, " The true re- 
ligion," he says, " is built upon the rock; the rest ore tossed 
upon the waves of time." This metaphor appears again in 
the plaj's : — 

■■ ITof. Thougb porila did 

Abound lU thick is tbongbt could make Ibaai, ind 
Appier in forms more horrid, jt>l my daiy 
(Aa doth a rock iiguDit the chiding flood] 
Should the Bppro&ch of this wild liver breAk, 
And lUtuf uoijiaken youn." — 

ifenrj VIIT., Ac! IJI. Be. ft. 

And again, thus : — 



■' Til. 



win 



u otuupon aroejk, 
Environ'd wilh m wildemen of aea; 
Who nmrki Ihe wsxIdr tide grow wiva bj vara, 
Expecting ever when boidb anviooi eurgo 
Will in Ilia lirinieh bowels twallow him." 

Tii. And., Act in. Be. 1. 
The same metaphors upon the same subject appear agaia ' 
in a letter dralled by Bacon for Essex, tlius: — 

" Duly, though iny Klau lie hnried in Uie wuids, and my ftronra be cMt 
upon the waters, and my boDonra be committed to the wind, yet ItOBilE ' 
■urely huUl upon lAe rock, uid bacb been, and ever Bh«I] be, nnforced u 



And in the same Essay (of the Vicisatude of Things), 
he observes, that "there be three manner of plantation of 
new sects ; by the power of signs and miracles ; by the 
eloquence and wisdom of speech and persuasion ; and by 
the sword " : — 



"Gtm. 



Thiais 



Id she begin ■ Kct, i 
Of all ttn>re«on elie. ma 
Of who she but bid fotloi 



light qoeoch the zeal 

- Win. T^, Ad V. Be. 1, 



Qhristianity in itself is perhaps not a sect, nor any man^a J 
creed of belief, whether that of Channing, Edwards, We» J 

I Ltllirt imj Life, by SpeddlBg, D. 193. 
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ley, Penn, Cranmer, Luther, St. Aiigusdne, St Paul, St. 
Peter, or even of Jesus of Nazareth, nor the decree of any 
Church council, but rather the true religion of holy men. 
It is not exactly pbilasophy ; but it presumes a true philos- 
ophy of the universe to be already established in the mind 
of the true believer. Christianity would seem to proclaim 
the fact by authority of miracle, all the miracles of the 
universe, no less than some few, and the universal revela- 
tion therein, that God, the creator and preserver of all 
created things, reigns iu and over all His universe, judges 
the quick and the dead, and raises, if He will, the soul to 
life, light, and immortality. Philosophy unfolds the past 
and present order of His providence in the known and 
knovrable universe of fact and truth, and endeavors to ex- 
plain, as far as man can comprehend, how it is possible for 
God and Nature and Man to exist as they have existed, 
and do in fact exist, and in what manner, and how it is 
conceivable and credible that He can create and destroy, 
remember and forget, govern, judge, and make souls im- 
mortal. Christiani^ is religious culture and worship : 
philosophy is the science of sciences, the Universal Science. 
Philosophy is to Christianity what Plato was to .lesus 
Christ. There must be a Plato before there can be a 
Jesus, and a philosophy before there can be a Cliristiauity. 
Every man's Christianity will be according to his philos- 
ophy, whether he knows it or not And when he has ad- 
vanced his philosophy and his Christianity together to a 
knowledge of God and His providence in the universe, he 
will be sure to find them one, — but two names for " the 
same thing more lai^e." Religion is the live worship of 
the living God. "It is not without cause," says Bacon, 
** that the Apostle calls Religion the Rational Worship of 
God i " ' and ^ain he says, " As to seek divinity in philoti- 
Dphy is to seek the living amongst the dead, so to seek phi- 
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to seek tlie dead amongst Uie Ur 



a diTinily Ihit ahapu our ends, 
llough hew thorn how we will." 

Hamlet, Ad V. 8c. 3. 

He was one of the men, or rather the man of that age, 
for whom " this approaching and intruding into God's 
secrete and mysteries" had no terrors; nor, as i 
now with some, was he " unjustly jealous that evcfy reach 
and depth of knowledge, wherewith their conceits have not 
been acquainted, should be too high an elevation of man's 
wit, and a searching and ravelling too far into God's 
~ secrets": on the contrary, his spirit was rather that of 
Lear in the play : — 

" Ltar. So m '11 liT*, 

And pnj, uid aiDg, md (ell old (alsB, and Uogh 
At gild»d buCterfllea, and bsar poor rogues 
Talk of Coart no**) and we 'II talk with them too,— 
Who lose* and who wins; who '> ia. who 'i ont; — 



dpOBOl 






That ebb 

But, in a Latin fragment, never printed until lately, he 
takes care to distinguish the true limits of sobriety in the 
approach of sense-perception merely to things divine ; " for 
if we attempt an impudent flight, on the ill^lued wings of 
sense, as if audaciously to explore more nearly the nature, 
ways, will, rule, and other mysteries of God, certain downfall 
awaits us. The simimary law of Nature, which is like the 
vertical point of the Pyramid, in which all things come to- 
gether into unity, — this, I say, and nothing else, is with- 
drawn from the human intellect .... Nor let any one 
fear that the Faith can be more diametrically opposed by 
Sense than by what is now believed by virtue of ilivine in- 
spiration [" afflatus "] ; such as the creation of the worid 
out of nothing; the incarnation of God; the resurrection 
of the body. But for me it is perfectly clear, that Natural 
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Philosophy, which is (next aAer the word of God^ the most 
certain remedy for superstition, is also (what may seem 
wonderful) tlie most approved aliment of faith; and the 
more deeply it penetrates, the more profoundly is the 
human mind imbued with religion." ' 

Allusion is frequently made ia the plays to the ebb and 
flow of the sea and the action of the moon : this was a. new 
theory of the tides, at that day, and Bacon had particularly 
uudied the subject ; and he wrote a treatise " Of the Kbb 
■nd Flow of the Sea," in which the action of the moon is 
eurionsly discussed, and the doctrine Itud down very much 
as in the play : — 

-p. Htn. Thnom.T'Bl well, and ilholda weil, too; ftir (be forliroe of oa 
UuT Mn Iht mooD's men doth ebb uid fli>ir like the Ka; being govenied, 
M UiB <ek Is, by tbe moon." — 1 Bm. I V., Act I. Sc. 2. 

Having lived in a world-prison, taking all knowledge for 
his province, from the beginning, when walled prisons were 
not far off, he was fiilly aware of the dangers which a phi- 
losophical writer had to incur from these same " packs and 
sects of great ones." They appear to have infested all ^es : 
Anaxagoras had to flee from them ; they made Socrates 
drink hemlock, and sold Plato into slavery ; Aristotle had 
to escape through a back door into Thessaly ; Jesus was 
crucified, Bruno burnt. Ramus massacred, and Campanella 
tortured ; John Sclden had to apologise, and Des Cartes, to 
hide his book ; Spinoza was terribly excommunicated, and 
Locke banished ; Kant had to stalk, Fichte, to resign, and 
even Cousin, to take refuge in Germany. Bacon, remem- 
bering that one of the uses of poetry was "to retire and 
obscure what is taught or delivered," and that " the secrets 
sod mysteries of religion, policy, and philosophy " might be 
involved in fables, chose a more cunning way, and got safely 
through by wearing a mask. But the Great Instauration 
itselC strictly scientific in character, and steering as clear as 
iNMrible of any direct conflict with them, and full of paren- 
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thetical savings of the established theologies, even though it 
flew too high over men's heads in general to be understood 
by thcni, drew down on him some animadversion from the 
current orthodoxies ; so much so. that his friend, Mr. Tobie 
Matthew, deemed it worth while to give him an early 
caution on that head ; to which Bacon replied : " For your 
caution of churchmen and church matters, as for any im- 
pediment it may be to the applause and celebrity of my 
work, it movedi me not .... But the truth is, that 1 at 
all have no occasion (o meet them in any way, except it bs 
as they will needs confederate with Aristotle, who, you 

know, is intemperately magnified by the schoolmen 

Nay, it doth more fully lay open, that the question betweea 
me and the ancient is not of the virtue of the race, but of 
the Tightness of the way. And to speak truth, it is to the 
other but as Palma to Pugnut, part of the same thing more 
large," • In the Advancement, he gives a general view of 
his scheme of all knowledge, which he divides into Divinity 
and Philosophy. By Divinity, he appears to have under- 
stood, or at least to have included in it, ■' Inspired Theology," 
or the revealed religion of the Bible : it might not have 
been safe for him altogether to have omitted it, at that day. 
This department of inquiry, however, he places beyond the 
pale of philosophy, and being thus summarily disposed of^ i 
it no longer disturbs his philosophical investigations. In 
the Novum Oi^num, he ventures to say, that the cor- 
ruption of philosophy, by the mixing of it up with super- 
stition and theology, is of a much wider extent, and is moat 

injurious to it, both as a whole and in its parts 

Against it, we must use the greatest caution ; for the 
apotheosis of error is the greatest evil of all, aud when 
folly is worshipped, it is, as it were, a plague-spot upon the 
understanding. Yet some of the moderns have indulged 
this folly, with such consummate inconsi derate ness, that 
they have endeavored to build a system of natural philu» 
■ Uttir to Hutlicw. 
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jpby OD the first chnpter of Genesis, the bouk of Job, and 
other parts of Scripture, seeking thus " the dead amongst 
the living." He is considering the Scriptures here, in the 
popular way, as the source of that living divinity, compared 
with nhich philosophy is, as it were, dead science. Doubt- 
less if he had written in another age, or even in this, though 
to a wide esient still, the authority of Prophets, Law-givers, 
Kings, Messiahs, Apostles, Teachers and Workers of 
>linicles, and even the very letter and test of what they 
said, or wrote, the old poetic genesis of creation, books of 
ancient Law, Histories. Chronicles, Prophecies, Proverbs, 
Lamentations, Songs, Psalms, Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
in prose and verse, in Hebrew and Greek, are allowed to 
have more weight, and are more devoutly reverenced, than 
living divinity itself, — 



he would have reversed the order of the expression, without 
changing his own meaning, and said, seeking thus the living 
amongit the dend ! But "to turn religion into a comedy 
or satire ... is a thing far from the devout reverence of a 
Christian " ; and so long as " the church iV tiiuale at it were 
vpon a hill, no man maketh que.^tion of it, or sceketh to 
depart from it" ; but " there he an well schixmatical fashioni 
a* opinioni," and some appropriate " to themselves the 
names of zealous, sincere, and reformed i as if all others 
were cold minglers of holy things and profane, and friends 
of abuses. Tea, be a man endued with great virtiies and 
fruitiul in good works, yet if he concur not with them, they 
term him (in derogation) a civil and moral man. and com- 
pare him to Socrates or some heathen philosopher : whereas 
the wisdom of the Scriptures teacheth us contrariwise to 
judge and denominate men according to their works of the 
kecond table ; because they of the first are often counter- 
Uled and practised in hypocrisy. . . . And St. James snith, 
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7%t« is true religion, to visil ike fatherlan and the vndotB, etCi 
80 as [hat which is with them but philosophical and moral, 
is, in the plirase of the Apostle, true relitfiun and Chri»- 
tianil^." *- indeed, when it is considered with what des- 
perate pertinacity and dire perversion of all reason and 
sense the modern mind still persists in looking for livi 
light only in the dead works of past history, taking old 
phosphorescent glcanis for the veritable divine fire of the 
universe, one might almost be persuaded it would be a 
thing scarcely to be regretted, if a certain African Society 
of London should actually succeed in carrying the Bible 
into Africa. 

In what is expressed in his writings concerning the re- 
vealed religion of Biblical theology, it appears that his 
views were of a liberal, comprehensive, and elevated char- 
acter. The Prayers and Confession of Faith, which he put 
in writing, exhibit a sublime conception of the Divine 
Nuture, the subtlest metaphysical theism, and a profound 
reverence for divine things. Nowhere does he descend to 
the level of a narrow bigotry, a contracted dogma, or any 
childish superstition. On tlie one hand, distinguishing " the 
fiiith " from science, he handed it over to the ministers of 
inspired theology ; while on the other, he took care that 
God and religion should not by his aid be narrowed down 
to the set formula of any established church, dwarfed into 
the compass of any extant orthodox reason, nor circum- 
scribed within the limits of any present state of knowledge. 
" Out of the contemplation of nature, or ground of human 
knowledge, to induce any verity or persuasion concerning 
the points of faith," was, in his judgment, " not safe ;" nor ' 
ought we to attempt to draw down or submit the mysteries 
of God to our reason ; but, contrariwise, to raise and ad- 
vance our reason to the divine truth."* And so, also, "in 
Ifae true inquisition of nature, men should accustom lhem> 



1 OmtroBtrntt rfiXt Ciiirdt, I, Spedd. LeOert iwd Lj/V, W-91. 
« JA. 'fUam., WerU fUoDt.), H., IW. 
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ves bj the li^dit of particulars to enlarge tbeir minds to 
< e amplitude of tbe world, and Dot reduce the world to the 
■ arrowness of their minds." ' On the contrary, the inter- 
preter of nature rising from particulars and ejipandiog hia 
mind to the breadth of the universal world, and the huoian 
reason, searching into the mysteries of the Divine Being 
by the light of faith, and, with sapience, advancing to the 
fiill comprehension thereof, must both at length arrive at 
the same spring-bead and fountain of all science, and find 
themselves standing blether, at lost, upon the same uni- 
rera&l platform. 

1 philosophy, he considered that " the contemplatjona 
(rf'man do either penetrate unto God, or are circumfered in 
nature, or are reflected and reverted upon himself" ; whence 
be divided knowledge into three kinds ; first, Divine Phi- 
losophy or Natural Theology ; second. Natural Philosophy, 
including Metaphysics i and third. Human Philosophy or 
Humanity, including all that pertains to the mind and the 
pracdcal life of man. But over and above all, he thought 
"it was good to erect and constitute one universal science, 
by the name of Pbilosupbia J^ma, or Summary Philosophy, 
or as he sornetinies calls it. Philosophy itself. The grounds 
and scope of this Summary Philosophy are merely indicated, 
rather than systematically and at lai^e expounded in hia 
works. Enough, however, appears, to show that he com- 
prehended itin the full depth, breadth, and significance of 
a universal philosophy ; and it was nothing less than realism 
and idealism all in one, — an identity -philosophy. The ftin- 
damental dif!erence between cause and effect, substance 
and phenomena, being and appearance, universais and par- 
ticulars, degrees and differences, unity and variety, he 
draws as clearly and in almost the same language as the 
best of the modems. " I-ogic," snjs he, '• considereth of 
tnany things as they are in notion, and this philosophy as 
^_ ^ey are in nature ; the one in appearance, the other a 

^B 1 Nat. Hilt, S 390. 
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existence " ; but he had found this difference " better made 
than pursued." ' He comprehended the necessary relation 
of cause and effect as consisting in essential continuous 
activity, or living power ; and he had some adequate con- { 
ception of the true nature of the First Cause, as " the last 
and positive power and cause in nature," and of " the mode 
of this thing which is uncaused." There is no extended 
exposition of this Higher Philosophy in his writings, and it 
' may be admitted that his expressions are somewhat general 
and vague ; but the outlines are there. He did not dwell 
here. Metaphyseal thinking, from the time of Plato down 
to his own time, and especially in the centuries next pre* 
ceding him, hiid degenerated into mere cloudy logOTuachiea 
and dreamy mystical vagaries, and the great need was, then, 
that the human mind should be turned about and cnn^ 
fronted with actual Nature, and drawn into the surer 
methods and safer paths of physical inquiry as the best, if 
not the only, means of escape from the bewilderment of 
mysticism, the wordy stupidities of scholastic logic, super- 
stitious ignorance, and tiie all-deadening torpidities of ortbo- ' 
dox theology. Nor is it to be supposed that mere begin- ' 
ners in the study would very easily make it out in his 
writings alone. But such as have been made masters in 
thb hidden science by the study of the great trim seen dental 
teachers of it, from Plato downward to our time, will be 
apt to conclude, that the whole view lay open to him. and 
that he was at least able to be a master in poetry, which, 
according to a great modem critic and philosopher, is * 
essence of all science, and requires the purest of all study 
for knowing it" ' 

In the general upshot, divine philosophy ascends np to 
God ; natural philosophy is circumfered in nature ; and 
human philosophy, or humanity, comprises all possible 
human culture, in which philosophy itself has its end and 
use for man, whose life begins in the sphere of physical 

I JAanremeul. * Cariyle-a Muc., I. 3tU 
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nature, in the midst of the woods, thoms, and briers of the 
e&rth and the mere Decessities upoa it, and ascends upward 
by the several and successive degrees of ascent to the high- 
est tops of mountains and uppermost elevations of nature, 
reaching, at last, " the magnificent temple, palace, city, and 
hill " uf the Muses, rhrough the entire range of human 
culture, from the fundamental plain of nature up to the 
height of the divine pliilosophy, taking for " rule and guide," 
that "all knowledge is to be limited by religion, and to be 
referred to use and action." Philosophy itself, however, 
having its source at the spring-head of the highest cause, 
and beginning at one pole, as it were, of the Intellectual 
Globe, descends through the metaphysics of universals 
downward into actual nature ; but the most successful way 
of studying it is, to begin in the field and sphere of physi- 
cal nature itself, and, as it were, at the other pole of the 
Intellectual Globe, and to proceed by the paths, methods, 
and instruments of natural philosophy, taking metaphysic 
as handmdd and guide, until this second philosophy shall 
reach the height of the first philosophy, and the two 
become one. when the globe is completed, in a thorough 
comprehension of God, Man, and Nature, and in a per- 
fect knowledge of the universal science and all philosophy. 
Then, the descent to all the practical arts would be per- 
fectly easy, and the highest human culture would be at- 
tainable ; but the end was not to be merely " contemplative 
enjoyment," but " a complete power of action." And so, 
true sense. 



For it is laid down, that " nothing can be found in the 
material globe, which has not its parallel in the crystalline 
globe or Intellect ; that is, nothing can come into practice 
I ff which there is not some doctrine or theory." • 

■ Jh Aug., adtnL, Lib. VIII-. Worki (Boiton), HI. 90. 
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As touching the moral order in this business, tt is (as it 
were) reverted on itsolf, the necessary practical order of 
progress tor man ascending ever upward, while the actual 
order of ele\ation, excetience, and degree, stands eternally 
fUed and initnovable ; and in the course of imman culture, 
the soul, seeking " to climb Heaven " by the Hill of the | 
Muses, or the Pyramid of Fan, in tliis Intellectual World, | 
must proceed in a sort of inverted tunnel, thus : — 



■ / iuu*iuu)n. ^ -^ 

.. ^/ThsBeBiitiful! Art,\ 

f *"/ Ethic«l Law: Mo™l.. \ \ 
\ 
t> "^Z Civil L»w: The Slate. \' *"^ 

-^ / Ftajrileil NeeaBritiea: Vrapatf: Fann?. \ ^ 4 

For, according to Bacon, " knowledges are as pyramids, 
whereof history and experience are the basis. And so of 
Natural Philosophy the basis is Natural History : the stage 
next the basis is Physic ; the stage next the vertical point 
ie Metaphysic. As for the cone and vertical point (the 
work which God worketh from the beginning unto the end, 
namely, the summary law of nature) it uiay fairly be 
doubted whether man's inquiry can altwn to it But thes« 
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three are the tnie stages of knowledge : which to those 
that are puffed up with their own knowledge and rebellious 
mgainst God, are indeed no better than the giant's three 
UIls: — 

Ter sunt coantl imponare Felio Ouam, 

Sdlicet ati\ae Obsk frondosum iavolvere Oljiapum: — 

Olympu^ Ou», piled on Feliou's ateep;) — 

but to those who aliasing themselves refer all things to the 
glory of God, they are as the three aeclainations : Holy! 
Holy ! Holy I For God is holy in the mullitude of hia 
works, holy in the order or connexion of them, and holy in 
the union of them. And therefore the speculation was 
excellent in Pamienides and Plato (although in them it 
was but a bare speculation) liial all things by a certain scale 
Qtcmd to unitg." ^ 

But a divine man niust needs have more faces than 
Tishnu, and be able to aee all ways at once ; not forgetting 
that there is higher law for higher regions, and lower law 
for lower regions. One face must look to physical nature, 
that he may make sure of life and health ; another face 
must look to property and family, that life may be comfort- 
able here, with a hope of posterity coming after ; another 
&ce must look to justice and the civil law, that he may 
have safety in civilization, and keep his life, his liberty, his 
property, and his family ; another must see to good morals, 
that the soul may have rest and be at peace with the world 
and itself; another must have an eye to the beautiful, that 
he may find heaven and be glad he is alive ; and another 
must pierce deep, quite through the natural into the super- 
natural world beyond, reaching even unto God and relig- 
ion, in such m.^nner as to see, that all, anywhere, now or 
hereitfler. must necessarily depend upon the all-seeing 
divine providence, himself helping, or at his peril not help- 
1^, with all his mighL Tor no man need expect to see 

■ Trao.. by Speddiog; Wort* (Boston), VUI. 60T. 
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G!od, before being able to see the beaiiUftil ; nor the 
tiful, before good morals ; nor good morals, before justice 
nor even justice, before being clear of physical neces^Ues. 
Nevertheless, it will not do, to look after physical comforts, 
this year ; justice, the next ; morals, tbe next ; and religion, 
on the death-bed. The vision of the mind's eye must 
stretch always and at once from top to bottom, from e<iua- 
lor to pole, and take all latitudes into one view. Until a 
man reach this height, and begin to lead a divine life in 
heaven, he may be sure he is not yet out of hell : throu^ 
beingof the elect the days of affliction are cut short: be- 
ing once clear, he will then be also ready, either to go or 
to stay. But concerning the day and the hour, no man 
knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but 
the Father only. Be therefore awake. And then, — "we 
defy augury : there is a special providence in the fall of a 
sparrow. If it be now, 't is not to come ; if it be not to 
come, it will be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come : 
tbe readiness is oil." * 

For tbe rest, it may be letl, with Bacon, to " God's provi- 
dence, that (ns the Scripture saith) reacbeth even to the- 
&lling of a sparrow." ' 

The mind is tbe man. His power of thought, and the 
doings of his thought are himself. His material limitations 
and bodily investment are changing in every instant, in the 
constant flow of the physiical stream : the soul only is bis 
continuous self. "A man is but what be knoweth," says 
Bacon. So, loo, God is the eternal mind of nature, con- 
tinually thinking a imivcrse. His power of thought and 
the acts and creations of his thought are himself; the 
eternal course of his thought measures the perpetual flow 
of the providential order ; and so, the student of nature 
and philosophy, ascending, or rather, as it may be, descend- 
ing, through particulars to the knowledge of the present 
existent universe and all its past slates and cond 

1 Samiel. Art V. Se. 3. ■ MnL Hitt. i, 
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Ifcr as Oflcertainable and knowable, comes thereby to know 
r Him so far, and by the coDtemplation of the endre scien- 
tific order und whole history of iiature, iu all its kingdoms, 
and man in a)l the streams and phases of his development, 
civilization, and culture, and the order of necessity, jus- 
tice, good, beauty, :itid purpose therein, to comprehend 
Eomething of the mystery of his providence. But He is 
something over and above and beyond any existent uni 
verse, or present state of his thought : He is the eternally 
continuing Power of Thought and "Immortal Providence,"' 
whose mind's eye sees all things ; aa when, in the " Measure 
for Measure," the reigning Duke, being about to absent 
himself from his dominions, devolves the govemcnent upon 
his substitute, but immediately returns himself in the secret 
disguise of a friar, in order to see how things will be 
managed by hh deputy: and then, a chapter in human 
affairs is enacted in his presence, as if to draw down to the 
Knsea of the theatre some conception of an all-seeing eye. 
And when, on his return in person, it became apparent 
I to the delinquent and erring deputy, that the Duke had 
I been " a partaker of God's theatre," and that all his acts 
I were known to him, he submits thus : — 

"Angtlo, 0, my drtad lord! 

I ihould be gailUer Ilian mj gulLiiaeiis, 
To ibiok I cm b« unclbctmil'le, 
Wt™ I perceive your Grace, like power dirine, 
HBib look'd DpoD my puees." — AH V. St. 1. 

" For," says Bacon, " if a man can he partaker of God's 
I theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of God's rest ; " and 
I Cgain. that "men ought to look up to the eternal provi- 
L dence and divine judgment " : — 

"Jfiponda. How Guae we uhore ? 

Pm. By providence divine." — Temp., Act I. 8c. S. 

This is that same " Deity, which is the author, by power 
Eud providence, of strange wonders."* And again be 
I TmpeM. Aa V. St. 1. " V"?. Hu(., % 730. 
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■ays t " Certainly it is heaven upon earth to hare a man's 
mind move iu charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
poles of truth " : — ■ 

— " arming mynelf wilh palience, ■ 

To Slav [liD proviileuus of dome high ponera, ^| 

ThatKovcni usbelow.'- — Jui Gbmt, Jcl K.Sc.l. . ^ 

And the strangers, that arrived in the island of Bensalem, 
in the New Atlantis, finding that the Governor knew all 
about them and their country, while they had never before 
heard of him or his island, were lost in wonder, not Icnow- 
ing what to make of it ; for that it seemed to them " a con- 
dition and propriety of divine powers and beings, to be 
hidden nnd unseen of others, and yet to have others ojwn 
and as in a light to them." Among other very admirable 
observations upon the ideal in Shakesj)eare, Gcrvinus 
makes this happy remark : " This ideality shows itself, also, 
in tht high moral spirit, which in Shakespeare's plays con- 
trols the complications of fate and the issues of human 
actions, in that spirit, which develops before us that higher 
order, which Bacon required in poetry, indicating the eter- 
nal and uncorrupted justice iu human things, the finger of 
God, which our dull eyes do not perceive in reality."' In- 
deed, throughout both these writings, the universe, human 
affairs included, is contemplated as being moved, governed, 
and directed by an all-pervading and immanent divine 
providence ; a fact, of which the mere materialist, or poli- 
tician, who imagines that .states and peoples, lives and for- 
times.are to be manipulated by cunning and nianceuvre, like 
machines that go by wire-pulling and money, is not sup- 
posed to take nuich note, any more than certain politic 
church-building priests, but of which Hamlet seems to 
have been fully aware ; as when, at the grave, taking up 
the skull that had been " knocked about the maixard with 
a sexton's spade," he speculates thus : — 

"This niiijlil b« the pnie ot ■ poIiilci*Ti, which Ihi* bh hairo'er-TCMbM, 
•Dclhu woutdcinunivtnlGnd, niighlilnot?" — .dA V.St. I. 

I Shatci. QmiH., by Prof. Gnviniu, II. U3 (Lpnd. ISU). 
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s may be but a small part of the 
s far as we may come to see and 



The world known tc 
thole existent creation 

low it, we may know Ilim and no furllier. So far a 
able thus to discover and see the course and ends of 
'idence in the known and knowable universe of niind 
ithin us and mind witlioiit us, extending our view around 
and with the eye of prevision forward into the certain, 
possible, and the probable future, as well as with the 
eye of science backward into "the abysm of time." back 
through the whole historical and traditional line, and thence 
backward through the arch reo logical and ethnological lines, 
extending far into geological epochs ; and thence still back- 
ward tlirough the entire zoological scale of ascending types 
of created forms and the stratified leaves of the geological 
record to the cooling crust of the molten globe ; and thence 
II backward, through the astronomical order, even to the 
le when the first forms of substance began to be created 
id gathered by the creative power into a spiral nebula, 
perhaps, to form a world, — when time and chronology for 
a solar system, or a globe, began, being bounded out of eter- 
nity, which is the possibility of time, and out of immensity, 
which is the possibility of space ; — and taking even so 
much of the past order of creation into view, and learn- 
ing to comprehend the present and ever continuous order, 
with due perception of the actual and elemal. and with 
rine prevision and anticipadon of the possible and probable 
gn the future continuation thereof, we may come not only 
to understand something of the mystery of His providence, 
but even to possess a certain degree and measure of fore- 
knowledge; but not otherwise. This law is never dead 
nor asleep : — 



rec( 
^^1 

H&ad 




An nov to have no ancceuiTe degTMS, 
Bui tre they live to end." 

Mfnturt fur Mtaturt, Act II. So. % 

So much may be revealed to man ; no more can b 
vealed to liim in any way ; Tor nothing streams into j 
from the supernatural world, in the direction in which t 
thinking soul conieii, but his existence as such and the 
power to perceive, conceive, remember, think, know, and 
do. Thoughts, ideas, or knowledge of wliat the ideas and 
purposes of the Creator are, or have been, or foreknovl- 
edge of what they will be, do not, nor can, by any conceiv- 
able possibility, enter into the mind of man from that direc- 
tion, nor by that road. 



Men have tried to believe, that some Dsmon, or 
Genius, or Angel, or some other kind of spiritual pban- 
tiism, stood behind their inmost selves, pouring into them, 
as it were, from the supernatural world, thoughts, ideas, 
revelations, divinations, prophecies, auguries, and fore- 
knowledge ; and tiiat they had nothing to do but to put 
themselves into an attitude of passive receptivity, and to 
let these supernatural communications flow into them, as it 
were by the divine grace, or some kind of spirituai teleg* 
raphy. The idea is as old as Socrates, at least ; and it has 
made a large figure among the poets, both ancient and 
modem. Even Goethe must have a Dxmon, and a spirit 
must tell his Mignon who was the father of Felix. Our 
author hod need of the same conception for his poetical 
purposes, and he makes good use of it thus: — 
" Math. And under bim, 

Mj Genius ii rebuk'd." —Ac! III. Sc. 1. 

and again : — 

" Boodi. Tbj dsTDon, that '> thy ipiril irfakll kniu thca, to 
Koble, counwetiiu, bifcb, DiunalcbAble, 
Where CsMr » not; but attr him, tbj Uigal 



nd still again ' — 



" Ihtf. One of these men it Geiirne lo Ih« other; 
Asdwoflben: which ii the nalur»l nun, 
And which Ihe »t»ril V " — Com. of Ei-rori, Act V.Scl. 



Bud still again : — 



" Ttb. Hirkt Tnoaraull'd: rams tiBT the Gealiu so 
Crie», ' Conm ! ' to him that iiutaEtlj niuBt liie." 

rraond Cr.,Act IV. Bet. 



tad thus, again, i 



Lhe -' Julius Caisar " 

Cuiui first did whet me 



I hav« DOI slppL 

Between tbe siting of a dn-ndfiil thing, 

Aad Ibe Hnt motion, all tbn interim is 



And thus guardian angels, guiding genitises, good demons, 
■nd spirits good and bad. have, from the earliest times, 
1 the imaginations of men. The Chaldse.in astrot- 
(y, the Hebrew inspiration, the divinations of the Grecian 
des, and the Roman auguries, were little else than more 
r less gross forms of this same superstitious conceit. Even 
k the days of St Paul the order of dignities in the Church 
ich, that prophecy and divination held only the 
[ [dace, and miracle-working, only the fourth rank ; 
Ir. M^ St. Paul. " God hath set some in the churcli, 
t ^lostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after 
irirBcles, then gifts of healings, helps, governments, 
Ivenilieji of tongues. Are all apostles? Are all proph- 
k? Are all teachers? Are all workers of miracles? 
b*e all the gifts of healing ? Do all speak with tongues ? 
Dft all interpret F liut covet earnestly the best gifts. 
And yet shew I unto you a more excellent way." ' liacon 
treated all these imaginary supernatural powers, spirits, and 
ttlc more ceremony than he did those powers 
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of miracle-working faith, that presumed to command na- 
ture, — those " vast and bottomless follies," which were to 
be driven back into the limbo of Paracelsus and "the 
darksome authors of magic." 

But, for the substance of the soul, he believed it was not 
" extracted out of the mass of heaven and earth," but was 
" a spirit newly inclosed in a body of earth." • He was 
not of the school of those who look upon mind, or soul, as 
a mere secretion of the brain, or as a simple result of some 
kind of arterial brain-fioir and consumption of neurine, as 
light conies of the burning of a candle ; for he says, " the 
nature of man (the special and peculiar work of prov- 
idence) includes mind and intellect, which is the seat of 
providence ; and since to derive mind and reason from 
principles brutal and irrational would be harsh and incred- 
ible, it followii almost necessarily that the human spirit was 
endued with providence not without the precedent and in- 
tention and warrant of the greater providence " ; and in 
reference to final causes, he thought it was to be regarded 
as " the centra of the world." ' Again be says, " the soul 
on the other side is the simplest of substances ; as b well 
expressed, — 

— purumque reliquil ^H 

^(bereum scoButD. atque aural umpticu Igncm. ^H 

Whence it is no marvel that the soul so placed enjoys no' 
rest: according to the axiom that the motion of tilings out 
of their place is rapid, and in their place calm." ' It was 
not a product of dead substratum, but " was breathed im- 
mediately from God ; so that the ways and proceedings of 
God with spirits [souls] are not included in Nature, that is, 
in the laws of heaven and earth : but are resen-ed to the 
law of his secret will and grace : wherein God worketh 
Kill and resteth not from the work of redemption, as be 



1 Paltriut Tinalnui. ICDrb (BoMon], Tt. 3S. 

• PrantUirut, Works [Boston), XIU. 147. 

■ Ttva-ol OteDeAug., IToiii { Boatoo), IX. tt. 
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others, in popular works, 
in accordance with Ronit 
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resteth from the work of creatiou ; but conlinueth working 
to the end of tlie world ; what time that work also shall be 
accomplished, and an eternal Sabbath shall ensue."' Again, 
in the Advancement, he expresses the opinion that the soul 

of man "was immediately inspired from God; and 

therefore the true knowledge of the nature and state of the 
ioul must come by the same Inspiration that gave the itub- 
■tance." This passage in a work intended for the general 
reader, and dedicated to an orthodox king, as well as some 
ight admit of an interpretation 
iewd of inspired theology ; but 
whether his idea of the mode and manner of this inspira- 
tion of a soul into the body was thut of Gmtiano, when he 
was almost made to waver in his faith, and 

" To hold opinioD MLIh Pjrtbigoru, 
Tlwt Muls of animals infuse thtiiDHlTea 
Into the troaks of men," — 

i or whatever precise signification majf be attributed to the 
1 very common words, intpired, breathed into, or infused, it is 
I pliunly the substance of the snul that he considers as cora- 
I" ing from that source, and in this way ; and any true knowl- 
. edge of its nature and state, its origin and constitution as a 
I speciality of thinking essence, must be sought in that same 
f source, " the greater providence " itself; that is, we may 
I suppose, in ontology or the science of all being. Having 
I thus got a soul, we must look into it In order to see what it 
Is; and a sound psychology will begiti with the actual fact, 
[ mnd proceed with an exact analysis of its operations as a 
I llilnking power. In his interpretation of the Fable of Tan, 
' lie gives ns some further light, with some more definite ex- 
pression, on this subject, and proceeds thus : — 

-TheKj^pbs. lluti^ mulii, pleas* r«n : forlhoKiuliof Ihe living*™ the 
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And in the following pnssnge from tlie " Othello," we may 
discover a similar course of reiLsoning upon the will, and 
the thinking power acting by its own permiasion, thus : — 

"logo. OnrbodienrBBardeBs, to [he which onr will« are gardenere; mi 
that if wc will plant netllea. or sow lettace: Mt hyssop, and weed np 
thyme; unpply il with iine gender of herbs, or distract it with many; either 
to have it atfrile with idianesa, or manund with iadiwUy; why the power 
and corrifribie apthurity of Ihin lies in our wills. If the balance of anr live) 
had not one Kale of reason to poiic another of neniiuillty, the blood and 
baaeneM of oar natures would conduct ua to most prepntiterout condnsioiu: 
hut we have reason ID cool our raging moMnna, our carnal atisgi, oitr no- 
bided lusts, whcRof I taka this, thai you call lore, lo be aaect or scion. 

Sod. Ili^annolbfl. 

lago. tl is merely a lost of the hlood and ■ permission of the wiD." — 

Ati I. Se. 3. 

A learned interpreter of the Sonnets, bringing the light 
■■ of the " Hermetic Philosophy " to bear upon them, with 
an excellent appreciation of their quality, scope, and pur- 
pose in general, very justly remarks upon the 135th and 
136th. ill particular, that " far from being a play upon tho 
poet's name, as many suppose," they " contain the poet's 
metaphysical view of God as Power " ' or Will ; an inter- 
pretation which may find additional warrant in the Baco- 
nian distinction between the human and the divine soul, 
fatally separated from each other (as our Hermetic philoso- 
pher profoundly conceives) by the mystic Wall of the flesh 
or material nature, as illustrated in the ** Midsummer Night's 
Drean) " ; for, between this poet and the philosopher, then 

» D„ Amj. Stinl., I. II. e. 13. 

■ EtmariianJ,taoimtlto/Shakrt.,l>iewYotk. lSe&,| p- M 



li eveiywhere a remarkable concurrence of idea, and his 
doctrine of the will is made the burden of these Angular 
■onnets, running tjius: — 

" Wlioever lialh her vish, Ibou hut thy Will, 
Aad Will to boot, mad fFill in averpiaa\ 
Man than onough im 1 that vex Itiee Milt, 
To thy iweel will making idctilion Ihiu, 
Will thou vhOH will ii large and npidoaii, 
Not onn voochuft te hide my will in thine? 
Shall will in nihen seem right gracioiu, , 

And in my will no fair acceptance ehlna? 
The Ka, all water, yet receives rain Btill, 
And in abundance addelh to hb 9tot«; 
So tbou, being rich in tfill, add Id thy Will 
Oae will af mine to make thy lar^ Will more. 

Let no unkind, no fair bewcchere kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one 1701. 

U thj tool check thee that I come 90 near. 
SwMT to thy blind soul thai I was (by WiU, 
And will thy soul knnws is admitted there, 
Thniftrftr Inre, my love-fnil sweel fOlfil. 
wm wilt fuim the lrea*iuG of thy lore, 
1 fill it run with willii, and my will one, 
In things at gnat receipt nilh eSK we prora, 

Thm In the number let me poes unlnld. 
Though in Ihy nlnre's acconnt I one inugl be, 
Fot nothing hold me, to It pleaie thee hold 
That nothing me a wimething sweet to thee; 
Itake but my name thy love, and love th«t sliO, 
And then thou loV«t rae li>r my name ie Will." I 

When Pyramus and Thisbe both die on the stage, in the 
•Midsummer Nighfs Dream," the play proceeds thus : — 

** Tktt. Moonnhine and Lion are left to bury the dead. 
Dcm. Ay, and Wall ton. 

BM. No, I osaore you; Iha wall ii down thai parted their ftthen." 
Mid. muhft Dr., Act V. 8c. 1. 

There is here most cert^nly an influx, inspiration, or 
■sfuffloD of a power to think ; a power to perceive, conceive, 

> S«* aba Skakct. Somtrtt, (Facsimile of ed. of ia09.) London, 1BG2t 
■hkti ua Haliea and eapiUI letters as bun printed. 




remember, and act ; a reason and a power of will that, by its 
own permission, lettps to the modulation of thought. That 
power contains iinder it the whole content of the term soul, 
a self-acting, self-directing thinking power; and the analy- 
sis of that content gives the faculties of the soul, or those 
modes of operation, which are called the mental powers. 
This influx of the substance of the soul, as such thinking' 
power, is all that comes from that source ; and the conceit 
of a genius, damoti, angel, or any other kind of soul or 
spirit, accompiinying it, lying in behind it, snd guiding and 
directing its operations, other than perhaps " the secret will 
and grace " of " the greater providence " itself, he would 
seem to have considered as a visionary invention of the 
imaginations of men. '■ Divination by influxion " was a 
notion of like nature, " grounded upon this other conceit, 
that the mind, as a mirrour or glass, receives a kind of sec- 
ondary illumination from the foreknowledge of God and 
spirits." * And surely, any supposition of revelations of 
the thoughts, ideas, will, and purposes of God being poured, 
inspired, or breathed, into this suul from this same direc- 
tion, and in addition to the soul itselC like a "flowing 
river," of which the receptive soul is only a sort of "pen- 
sioner " and a " surprised spectator," ' as some think, or as 
any kind of secondary illumination out of the foreknowl- 
edge of God and spirits, can be no less superstitious and 
absurd than the fantastical vagaries of divination. Soul, 
indeed, streams into man from a source which is hid- 
den, but his thoughts and visions are his own work. No 
knowledge of the supernatural world, nor of the ideas, 
thoughts, purposes, foreknowledge, and providence of God 
in the universe ever did come, nor ever can come, to man 
directly in that way, nor by that road ; though behind this 
Boul there may continue to be " the law of his secret will 
and grace," as in the play : — 



I 



[lie doom of dvjtiny. 
led fnce makes desliny." 
Jlkhard 111. AH I V. 8e. 4. 

I And the witch says of Macbeth, — 

eIibII ipurn hie, scorn death, and bear 
p hopes 'bova wisdnm, grace, aud fear." — Act III, Sc. S. 

I And again, tlie operation of thb same grace muy be dia- 
' tinctly seen in the following lines : — 

"Jfol. Cumta Ihe KJng Torth. I pray yuu ? 

Am. Aj, airi them are a crew of wretuhed souls, 
That aUy hU cure: Iheir miladj conTiiices 
Th* great aasaf of art; butal his tuoch, 
Such unclily hath Heaven ^ven hu band. 
They preMntlj amend. 

MaL I think jou. Doctor. [Exit DoorOB. 

Macd. Whal '■ Ilie diMue he means? 



Mil 



U call'd 



lain in England, 



A moat miraculous i 

WUcb oftsn, lince i 

I have Men him do. Hon ha aolici 

Bimaelf but kiiowt; but straugcly-visitcd people, 

All bwoId and ulceroiu, pitiful to Uie ere, 

The mere ittfut of surgery, he cure*; 

Hanging ■ golden stamp about their necki, 

Fnt on with holy praj'etv: and 'liaipokan, 

To th' RUceediDg rayalty he tcavea 

The belling benediclion. With this ttrange TJrtue, 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy, 

Aodliuiirr bleasingB tuuig about his throne. 

Thatipeali him full of grace." —Jfoc^., Acl IF. Se. 8. 
I And in the end, when he has l)een proclaimed King of 
f Scotland, he conclude!; his speed) thus : — 

••JtaL This, and what needful else 

That calls npcm us, by the graen of Grace, 
We will perform in measore, time, and place." — Act V. Sc. T. 

• For we see," says Bacon. " that in matters of faith and 
religion our im^ination raises itself above our reason ; not 
that divine illuniination resides in the imagination ; its seat 
being rather in the very citadel of the mind and under- 
standing ; but that the divine grace uses the motions of the 
imagination as an instrument of illumination, just as it 



iises the motions of the will as an instniment uf virtue , I 
which is the reason why religion ever sought access to the q 
mind by similitudes, types, parables, visions, dreams": — ■ I 
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Bacon clearly saw, that over and above " this part of 
knowledge touching the soul," there were " two appendices," 
divination and fascinHtion, under which be appears to have 
included all the ima^nations, v^aries, and waking dreams 
of oracles, auguries, prophecies, visions and apocalyptic 
revelations, astrology, divination, natural magic, 
tions. and miracle-working (spiritual-rapping having died 
out for once with the old Montanist schinm Umg before bis 
time) ; " for," says he, " they have exalted the power of 
imagination to be much one with miracle-working faith," 
and " have rather vapoured forth fhbles than kindled truth." 
All this was grounded on the conceit "that the noind, as a 
mirrour or glass, should take illumination from the fore- 
knowledge of God and spirits " (as stated in the Advance- 
ment) ; and the retiring of the mind within itself was the 
state which is most susceptible of these "divine influxiona, 
gave that it is accompanied, in this case, with a fervency 
and elevation, which the ancients noted for fury." But ii) 
his opinion, this divination by influxion, or any direct com- 
munication to man out of the foreknowledge of God. or 
spirits, was a mere superstitious conceit, such as had filled 
the heated fancies of the ancient Furies. But this part, he 
cnntinues, " touching angels and spirits I may rather chal- 
lenge as fabulous and fantastical : " — 

" This E> (be very coinage of your br»in : 
This bodtlei>9 cretlion ecstasy 
Il very cunning in." — Biml^ Act III. So. 4. 
> TrwuUtiun of ihe Dt Aug., Worki (BoMon), DC. IL 
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Hot by this way comes the knowledge of God, liis thought, 
Ilia purposes, his will, or his provideuce in tlie universe, nor 
of the duties, ways to happiness, destiny, or future life of 
nia.D. If he would seek that knowledge, he must address 
himself to the fore-front view of the boundless universe of 
God's tliought and providence, and by the ligbt to be 
derived from the study of the laws and nature of thought 
in his own soul, and by the power of thought which is given 
him, and the light which it creates and lets be within him, 
both see and read, in that infiiiite book of revelation that 
lies wide open before him, as much as it may be in his 
power to comprehend and contain. It would certainly be 
idle for him to attempt to read any more, and absurd to 
imagine that more could be imparted to hini in any way. 
No further revelation is, or ever was, possible to be made 
to any man. No greater revelation can be necessary for 
his use : for, if he will but open his eyes and look into it, 
if he can but see far enough and deep enough, he may see 
the whole reflected in liis own mind, which " God hath 
framed as a mirrour or glass, capable of the image of the 
universal world." 

According to Bacou's interpretation, besides Mercury, 
who was the ordinary messenger, Pan, or the universe, was 
" the other messenger of the gods [" alter Deonim Nun- 
ci'tu"] ; and this was plainly a divine allegory ; since, next 
afler the word of God [the usual salvo to the Biblical 
onhodojties], the image of the world, itself, is the herald of 
the divine power and wisdom; as the Psalmist also simg, 
" The keaeens declare the glory of God, and lite Jirmament 
thoweth hit handiwork." 



But it is idle for man 
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ror ; for, in this way, he merely makes a fool of himself j 
and 

" like an nagry ape, 
Play* BDiJi rantulic tricks berore high hwTcn, 
A» in»ke rhe uigeU weep." 

Meaiurt/or Jfuiwre, Act II. Be 3. 

For nothing can be seen there but that "deceiving anAl 
deformed imagery," wliich the mind of man, in uny ag^<l 
has been, and is, cnpable of imagining and representing t 
itself with or without the help of teacher, prophet, or mei 
Hiah J book, bible, gospel, sermon, speech, or other mode of I 
communicating the thoughts imd visions of men to on» ■ 
another. Nevertheless, men will persist in looking for ligbt# 
and knowledge from within and behind the mirror, deceivedjl 
by the miraculous reflection ; for, as Bucon says again, 
mind of mim (climmed and clouded as it is by the covering 4 
of the body), far from being a smooth, clear, and equal 1 
glass (wherein the beams of things reflect according to 1 
their true incidence), is rather like nn enchanted glass, fuU 1 
of superstition and imposture."' But in truth and reali^^.l 
'* man, as the minister and interpreter of nature, does, « 
understands as much as he has oiiserved of the order, ope- \ 
ration, and mind of nature ; and neither knows nor is able 
to do more." ' And " every thing dejicnds upon our fixing 
the mind's eye steadily in order to receive their images 
exactly as they exist, and may God never permit ua to give 
out the dream of our fancy as a model of the world, but 
rather in his kindness vouchsafe to us the means of writing 
a revelation and true vision of the traces and stjitnps of ths 
Creator on his creatures" [creations]. And in the play% 1 
we have this same metaphorical use of the stamp, thus:— J 

"Ang. It were u good 

To pardon him Ihil buth from NatDro stolen 
A man already made, as to remit 
Their uucy aveeliiera tbal do coin Bcavsn'i bnifgt 

1 Trinelitiou at Ihe Dt Autj., ITunti (BoiIod), IZ. M. 



w tbaC are rorbid. 'T ia all u ta 



D realTuned meane, 



And agfiia tbus : — 



"Ltar. Hear, Nature ! hear, daar goddu 
Suipend thy piirpow, iflhau didst iolend 
To make thla creaturo Iriutful ! 



pr child orspleen; th< 
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it may llva, 



thus again : >- 



We are all bafltards; 



And that most veuetable m 

Did call my fsther, waa I knox nnt where 

When 1 waa aUmped." — Cymi., Act II. Sc. i. 

I Ami in the same play tliiis : — 

" CV™. Guiderins had 



Whn hath upon blm aCill (hat nalujul sUmp. 
II was wiie Nmure'a end in the donation, 
To be ha evidence now," — Act V. St. S. 

Nothing real is to be discovered in the back of the mirror : 
[ on the contrary, with all due reverence, " that angel of the 
I world," ' or with the " three reverences" of Goethe, rev- 
I erence for what is above us, reverence for what is around 
,nd reverence for what is under us, or Shftkespearc'a 
f reverence for Nature as it stands " in all line of order and 
' KUthentic place," and Bacon's reverence for ourselves, which 
W. " next religion, the chiefest bridle of all iiues ' ind that 
true religion which is founded upon a rock whi.rein accord- 
ing to Goethe, man attains -' Ihe highest elevation of which 
Be is capable, that of being justified in reckoning hmiself 

I (Vb*., Act IV. Sc, a. « Vtto illanlu 
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the best that God and Nature have produced," let us turn 
about and front the world, with nil our Taculties, perceptivcj 
reflective, creative, intuitive, those first and last God-given 
guides to our steps, our hands, and our souls, with anj 
help, indeed, that n)ay come of Kuch as are wiser, better 
and more able to see than ourselves, whether poet, seer, 
philosopher, or divine,' — whatever Saviour may be able to 
save and keep us frona falling ; — but never losing sight of 
the mind of Mature and that Immortal Providence, which 
alone is moat able to save : " So God created man in his 
own inmge, in the image of God created he him." There- 
fore must he work and be vigilant, thoughtful, reverential, 
prayerful, hopeful, cheerful, all the days of his life, and 

B7 (hat Eiin fell tb« mgnlg ; hair uin miiu tben, 
Thu image of hid Mskor, hope to win by "I'l' " 

tf(B. vm., Act III. Sc. 1. 

So, Goethe made the eternal •' droning roar " of the uoiverM 
sing through the " huge boss " of the sou of Anak, 

" LiTe'a no resllntt, but ■ moving, 
Lei thy life be Deed on Dred." —Mdit. Trar.. rA. iv. 

And according to Shakesjieare, " whatever praises itself but 
in the deed, devours the deed in the praise ; " ' or as Doctor 
Faust expotmded out of the sacred original, " In the he- 
ginning was the Deed " ; or as Macbeth became thoroughlf 
convinced, 



I 
I 



or as Philo .TudKiis interpreted out of the Old Tcsiameot, . 
man being created in the image of Hira, whose Word is 
Deed ; — or, according to tlie old Bactrian Zoroastei's i 
Ormuzdian Trinity of Thought, Word, and Deed, as taught | 
by him in the year 6350 B. C 

The final consummation of alt philosophy, in that in* J 




tended Sixth Part of the Grent Instauration, wa^ to have 
for it£ end and object, not merely " contemplative enjoy- 
ment," but " a complete power of action " ; for in activity 
s our life and being and our greatest happiness, — 

Bat that the ilreul of something after death, — 
Tha undiKOTei'd connliy, from vthose boiiru 
No tnnllar ralunis, — puuk* Ihvwill ; 
And makes lu nther bear tba«e ills we have, 
Tbu fl; to olhen chat we koorr not a!: 
Thua coDBcience does make onwards of db all ; 

Ii aicklied D'erwilb the palii catt uf Ihouglit; 

And enterprizes of great pith and tnomeut, 

With this regard their mirents turn awry, 

And low the uarae of acUon." —Httot., Ad III. Sc. L 

And Troilus, the youngest son of Priam, was 

"« trae knight; 
Not jet matared. yet mitcbleas; firm of word, 
Ti detnlii, and deedluss in hiitongoe; 



Nor dignifles an impnre thought with hrealh, 
Manly as Heeler, bat more dangerous; 
PorHMtor.in bia bloxe of wnlh.subncribea 
To lender objects; but be, iu beM of action, 
I* more lindicalive than jealona love." 

Tr. and Cr., Act IV. Set. 

Indeed, as the last outcome of the philosophy of life, all 
men find, with Bacon, tJiat " it is pleasanter to be doing 
than to be enjoying," or, with the phiy, that 

" Things won are dotie,Jor's soul lies in the duitiK-" 

TVo. nnd Cr., Act I. Sc. 9 

But as for ihe perfect intuition of divine things, as Berkeley 
delivers out of Pinto, tjiat must be "' the lot of pure souls, 
beholding by a pure light, initiated, happy, free and unre- 
Strained from these bodies, wherein we are imprisoned like 
oysters. ... U is Plato's remark in his Thaatetus, thnt 
while we sit still we are never the wiser, but going into the 
river and moving up and down. Is the way to discover its 
depths and shallows. If we exercise and bestir ourselves, 
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we iiiny even here discover some tiling." * As Bacon 
teaches, •■ much natural phiIos()phy and witdiiig 
it, will bring about men's minds to religion." There 
need, too, of great core and un all-seeing vigilance j for i] 
this world-stream in which we swim, there is always : 
danger of drowning. 

While wc contemplate the universe as the present 
of the divine thought, and all objects and things in nali 
as the actual ideas, conceptions, or special creations of the 
divine niind, as form and cause conjoined, 'infinite par- 
ticulars compacted, combined, compounded, crystallized, 
moulded, and constructed into the universal variety of 
things, all bearing the stamp of the Master Architect, and 
the whole full of movement and motion, from infinitely 
rapid to infinitely slow, an ever-flowing stream in which we 
float, as it stands forth for the time being to the perception 
of our senses and faculties, it must be remembered, also, 
that into this physical body of ours, existent at any and 
every instant of time as a part of those creations and 
of the streaming flow, there is inspired or breathed, 
rather, specially exhibited within us, from underneath 
within the physical web, but really from the same creative 
source, and in the same plane, as the physical creatiOD 
it^lf, this finite metaphysical manifestation of that same 
infinite power of thought itself, and in essence identical with 
it so far, which, under its special limitations in this finite 
form, constitutes the soul as a special power of thought of 
the same nature, and therefore in itself self-acting and self- 
directing cause so far, and, as such, a self-moving soul ; 
but limited tlius in degree of power and in mode of activity 
and in manner of e^ihibition of itself, invested as it is with 
the surrounding web and fabric of the whole physical 
universe, the rest of creation : and so, coming to have a 
certain specific total constitution as a created object and a 
special subject combined in one — a man i be 
1 Bcrk<ley-s Sirit, tTorb (DuliUol, II. AST. 
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t true, says Bacon, " that of all things comprehended 
I within the compass of the universe, man is a thing most 
I mixed and compounded, insomuch that he was well termed 
i by the ancients a little world " (microcosmiu) : — 



my lor, 



bodj-7 



and Mark Antony, describing the virtues of the noble 
Bmtns, Bays; — 



" Hi. Uft wi 



Jul. Cat., Aei V.Bci. 



And Bo of Imogen, in the " Cymbeline," Cloten says : — 

•• I love uid liala ha, for the 's fair and royal; 
And tbst alie liatli all courtly porli, more exqidilU 
Ttuin lady, ladies, woman: ttom atetj aaa 
The beat ihe balh; and stic, of all (JompoundBd, 
OutullitliemalL'- — ^Ff 111. Be. 6. 

For while, in this, we have at bottom merely two man- 
festatJons, or exertions, of one and the same creative power 
I 'f>f thought, meeting from opposite directions, and, as it 
were, a convolution of the divine thought upon itself, or of 
one conception, or thing, upon another, there is this dif* 
ference, nevertheless, to be observed, that the exhibition 
of the creative power, on the physical side, is more limited 
and in some measure fixed, more or less permanectly, and 
ao carried forward in time in the divine remembrance, 
wherein is the equilibrium of stationary balance and the 
L Stability and permanence of tlie whole universe in so far aa 
1 it is ever stable and permanent : while that exhibition or ex- 
' ertion of the same power, which comes in tlie opposite di- 
rection (so to speak), and constitutes the essence of the soul, 
has a greater degree of liberty, though still limited in extent 
and sphere of activity, and in amount of power, by the very 
nature and mode of its constitution as a speciality of think 
log essence, acting under the necessary laws of all tliought, 



I. 
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and being in itself an exertion or exhibition, in a Bpeuirfj 
way. of the one cnusative and creative power itself; as ft 
wave of the ocean is, and is not ocean. And thus the soul 
conies to have a certain special existence as n special caus- 
ative and creative power of thought, when considered by 
itself, together with a special consciousness of its own, and 
a certain limited sphere of liberty, free-will, and power of 
choice, beyond which and the farthest range thereof, and 
beyond the possible extent of practical effect of the soul's 
own action, all is the order of divine providence in the rest 
of the universe, and, as such, absolute fate for this soul, 
(being that fate which is providence, according to Bacon,} 
except in so far as the order of that providence may be 
changed in any instant (if it so please the Divine Majesty) 
to help and save such soul &om its own follies and the 
innumerable traps into which it may blunder ; and, as con- 
sequent upon that liberty, a certain degree of moral ac- 
countability, proportionate to the sphere of liberty and the 
given amount of power, and no further, on pain of imme- 
diate, ultimate, and inevitable consequences just so far. 
The unavoidable, irresistible, and terrible nature of fate, at 
once scourge of the vicious, heedless, reckless, and unwiao, 
and affliction of the wisest and best, wherein " unaccom- 
modated man " may lind himself no more but " a poor, 
forked animal," or even worse, is portrayed in awful ea\^ 
limity in the great play of Lear ; — , 

" /.Mr. Kow. all (be pIsfTuc!. that In (he penduloui lit 
Hang fated u'er men's fkullg, light on Ui; dkughteni 

KeM. He haUi dd daughtcra, tir. 

Lmr. Death, traitor! DDthing could hare lubdned natoi* 
To such ■ lownesa, bat hi« unkind daughters — 
Ii It the fuhion, that ditc«nled Athen 



I 



u little [ 






Ttiose pelican daughters." — -fcf ///. Sb. 4. 

This author seems to have had very clear conceptiona oi 
the nature of providence and fate, and of that fate whicll 



I 
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l> also providence ; and he was able to illustrate b; ex- 
amples in the grandest style of the dramatic art in what 
manner the blind man, or the man with eyes which do not 
■ee. though wide open and looking square into the universe 
around him, nevertheless, goes blimdering on all sides into 
the traps of inevitable fate : not that it is possible for the 
&rthest-sighted seer wholly to avoid them ; but that, if this 
lesser providence will take due note of the Greater Provi- 
ience, and accommodate himself to the majestic onward 
flow of the divine plan, he may have some chance of keep- 
ing clear of the Juggemautic wheels ; and at all events, it 
will be so much the better for him. And iC like Macbeth, 
he will seek '■' metaphysical aid," he must take care to look 
in the right direction for it Macbeth had faith in it, but 
mistook the way ; — 

" Lady M. Hie Ih« hitfaf r, 

ThU I may pflur my npirlU \a thine ear, 
And chuiti« with ihe viilour of mj longuo 
An lh«t impedes thee frora Iho golden round. 
Which Fate and melaphroical aid dolh wem 
To have Ihre crownd withal." — Act I, Be. 8. 

Hacbetb thought to find it in the vaticinations of witches, 
as many others have sought to find it in natural magic, 
Dodonian oracles, pontifical auguries. Hebrew prophecies, 
gospel inspirations, mystical spirit-rappings, and such other 
bottomless Icillies as should rather be swept into the limho 
of Paracelsus, and only discovered his mistake when it was 
too late: — 

" Haft, Accuntd be the tongue that (elli me so, 
For il hath covr'd my tntter part of man : 
Aad 1m thcM jugKiiaK Geods no more bi^liev'd, 
Tbat palter vilh m in a double fenee; 
That keep the irorrf of pmmine to our ear, 
And break it to our hope." — A<^ V. Sc. T. 

e to be, in Solomon's House, " houses of deceits 
I of the senses, where we represent all manner of feats of 
I jo^l^nS- f^^ apparitions, impostures, and illusions ; and 
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Hence we have, added to the creations and doings of tbfl 
divine mind, as snch, the special creations, jierceivings, and 
doings of the finite soul, as such ; and in true statement, 
the universe is the thought of God. the uncreated thinker, 
plus the thought of all finite created thinkers ; for the aoi- 
mal kingdom is to be included, down to the la^t point where 
a self-directing cause appears in action imder a special con- 
sciousness, however limited ; where conscious mind passes 
into mere unconscious instinctive function, existing and 
being moved under the divine consciousness alone ; where, 
as Bacon expresses it, '* art or man is added to the uni* 
verse"; and "it must almost necessarily be concluded," 
he continues, " that the human soul is endued with provi- 
dence, not without the example, intention, and authority of 
the greater providence." ' This art has as wide a range in 
nature as the special creator : in man, it becomes a kind of 
lesser providence. " Man, too," says another philosopher, 
" creates and conquers kingdoms from the barren realms 
of Darkness, to increase the happiness, and dignity, and 
power of all men-" ^ All art is creation, as Plato Gaidii 
" For that which is the cause of anything coming out of 
non-existence into existence is altogether a creation. So 
that all the operations effected by all the arts are creations}. 

and all the makers of them are creators, are poets 

(ffoiT^ra!.)" ' 

This art may begin in a microscopic animalcule, or if not 
there, in the least ganglioned structure in wliich the eye of 
science can detect a self-acting and self-directing cause. It 
may live the life of an encrinite. and find its whole scopo 
of activity in a stony cup. It may rule on the bosom of 
a swarm of organic instincts in the bee. It may have the 
eyes, fins, ink-bt^, and hydraulic appuratus of the cuttle* 
Gah, and swim the ocean, being to some' extent its owi 

I De &ip. VtU, Wurki (Binlon), XIH. 44. 
» Csriyle-ii Lift of Sehilln; flas, 
• Baivpul. tforki (Boha . III. SW. 
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|iQot an<! protector ; or it may have a higher organization, 
R greater amount of power, and a greuter range of thiDk- 
ing faculty, in the iish, reptile, bird, mamma], ape, or oldest 
Tertiary, or Quaternary, inventor of the flint axe, or ear- 
liest Papuan, Negro, or Titicacan, even up to the liighest 
intelligence, widest range of liberty, and largest amount of 
power of thought and action in the latest and best Caiica- 
: and. in each degree of the great scale of bein^. 
,ve its own appropriate share in the management of its 
affairs, and, in some sort, the affairs of the universe ; 
iKting so far on its own responsibility, and helping, or as it 
may be, not helping, God create a world of order, art, en- 
cellence, and beauty. So, from the beginning, man has 
been a creator, according to his ability, of stone axe. bronze 
axe, iron axe ; bow and arrow, canoe, and sicin-tent ; but, 
plough, and shop j picture-writing, hieroglypliics, alphabets ; 
l' bouse, temple, and city j civil polity, sacred scripture, and 
jurisprudence ; poetry, history, literature ; science, arts, 
commerce : philosophy and religious culture ; and the sum 
total of human civilization on this globe; for all is the 
work of his art, invention, and industry, and a creation of 
thought There is no end to his creative function ; and 
his highest happiness, and his greatest good, is in being 
A creator. Carlyle agrees with the old monks, that " work 
b worship ; '' and, certainly, Plato was not far from the 
same teaching, when he said : " But I will lay this down, 
that the things which are said [o be made by nature, are 
(made) by divine art; but that the things, which are com- 
posed from these by men, are produced by human art; and 
that according to this assertion, there are two kinds of the 
making art, one human, and the other divine." ' 

Bacon appears to have entertained the same opinion ; 

■mad carrying tills philosophy of art into his own studies of 

aature, he concludes, after much consideration, "to assign 

be Natural History of Arts as a branch of Natural History, 

> %>Aut, tforblBohnl, [11. 180. 
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because an opinion halh a long time gone current as 
vere some djiferent thing from nature, and artificial from nat 
Ural." * But he has ascertained that " nature is either 
unfolding itself in its own accustomed course as in the hi 
ens, in animals and plants, and in the whole apparatus 
the universe ; or, by the perverse and mtractable qualities' 
of matter and the violence of impediments, it is detruded 
from its own proper state, as in monstrosities : or, again, it 
is constrained, fashioned, and, as it were, made anew, by 
the art and work of man, as in artificial productions " ; that 
tliese, again, differ front the natural, not in " the form and 
essence " of the thing itself, but only in respect of " Uie 
efficient cause," or the " restrained means " ; that man has 
no power over the nature of things, beyond a power of 
moving, so as to apply, or remove, natural bodies ; and 
therefore, when natural bodies are applied, or removed, 
conjoining (as they say) the active with the passive, man 
can do everything: where this is not granted, nothing 
Nor does it niatter, if things are placed in order for a cer< 
tain effect, whether it be done by man or without man." 
And si> we see, that "while Nature governs all, these three 
things are in subordination, — the course of Nature, the de- 
viation of Nature, and orf or man added to things." So 
far the De Augmentii ; and in the Advancement, he l^s 
down, also, that " it is the duty of art to perfect and 
nature " : — 



fre^H 

is ot^^H 



" ta, o'er that art, 
Wblcli. yaii e*r, adds lo Nature, i> an art 
Thai Natui* makas." — IK«(.r'. Tah, Ati IV. So. J. 



As we learn from the Wisdom of the Ancients, the 
of Atalanta was '' an excellent allegory, relating to the 
test of Art and Nature ; for Art, which is meant by Ata- 
lanta, is in itself, if nothing stand in the way, far swiftei 
than Nature, and as we may say, the better runner, and 
comes sooner to the goal. For this may be 
' Dc Auf. SsuM., II. c. a. 



] 



I 



eveiytliiug ; you see, that fruit grows slowly from the kei^ 
nel, swiftly from the graft : " — 



( 



A gentler scion lo tbe wildest itook " ; — 

but, "it is no wonder if Art cannot outstrip Nature, but 
according to the agreement and condition of tlie contest, 
put her lo death or destroy her ; but, on the contrary, Art 
remains subject to Nature as the wife is subject to the 
husband." And, with but a slight change of the word ouC- 
tirip for aulu>e7il, we may discover the same idea in these 
lines of the " Cymbeline " : — 



CbBBte Diui balbtn^: Duvcr ssh 1 11gur«a 
80 likely In report llientiwlvet: tbe cutter 
Wm unutber mlure dumb, — ouiweot her. 
Holion and bnath left out." — Acl II. Be.*. 



Darwin, prying into this subject from a merely geological 
point of view, and with the help of all that science had 
done for him since Bacon's time, discovers only that, by a 
certain kind of manipulation and tampering, he can pro- 
duce all manner of domestic breeds and varieties, and, in 
short, almost, if not quite, an actual difference of species : 
wbencebeconcIudcs,that what creates a difference of species 
in nature is, not any art in nature, but a certain blind mani' 
pulatioQ of mere circumstances and conditions, — variation, 
divei^ence, inheritance, natural selection, struggle for life, 
ftnd the like, — on a basis of dead substratum and the 
properties thereof, "laws acting"' included; as if, these 
b^ng given, an animal could create himself as easily as 
wink. It seems never to have occurred to him, that any 
efficient and essential cause, or creative power, was at all 
necessary in the basiness ; much less, thai he should under- 
take to inquire what that cause is, or the nature of it, 
plainly tn action there under his very eyes. Much 
Duwin's Ch-igin efSpmtt (New York, IStW), tU. 
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better and decidedly n 
tiie poet, Cowper : — 

" Bui how ■hauld mUter oceapy ■ charge, 
Dull » it I*, *nd iati!>ry a law 
So VMt in ill demands, unlesi impell'd 
To csaKlen service by i ceawtcu force, 
Aod under prenure of eome aonKiout cauM 7 
Ths Lord nr all. hioMeir through all difliu'd, 
BuBtaJng, and b Ibe life of sit that Uvea. 
Nature is but a name for an eflcci, 
WhoK cauee in GtKi.-' — Tiuli, Bevk VI. 

Darvin reasons thus: A species can be made to i 
therefore species is not immutable. Good. But Agi 
will not agree that Mr. Danvin can roaoipulate a ne#' 
species into being ; but only a transient variety, though 
presenting differences as wide as a difference of species, 
not a pernianeat species m nature ; and he thinks tbe logic 
should run thus ; Man manipulates a temporary variety into 
being ; ergo. God created the permanent species. Good, 
again. But what if the temporary variety should continue 
permanent for a thousand years? or what if the permanent 
species should actually continue to change through the next 
geological period ? According to Bacon, this art of ma- 
nipulation, or placing things in order for a certain effect, 
whether by man. or without man, is not, after all, anything 
different from nature, nor artificial from natural, in respect 
of the form and essence of the thing: the art itself is in 
the " order, operatioo, and Mind of Nature." Man, with 
his manipulation, can only help a little. 

Now, in the year 1611, we find Sir Francis Bacon in full 
possession of Gorhambury and the beautiful gardens there, 
always a student and lover of Nature and a curious ob- 
server of her ways, in gardens or elsewhere, now diligently 
experimenting upon the natures of plants, flowers, and 
fruits, marshalling in their proper seasons rosemary and 
rue, primrose, violets, cowslips, hyssop and germander, — 



»1av 
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tctising in the art of grafting and the art of manipula' 
L for producing new varieties, " ciirnations of several 
Stripes"' and "strealc'd gilliflowers " ; ' trying " wiiat 
natures do accomplish what colours, for by that you shall 
have Hght how to induce colours by producing those 
natures ; " grafting " several scions upon several bouglis of 
a. stock " ; gathering " the excellent dew of knowledge, dis- 
tilling and contriving it out of particulars natural and 
anificial, as the flowers of the field and garden." ■ He has 
lately published the Wisdom of the Ancients, and learned 
from the fable of Atalanta as well as from his own ex- 
perience, that art is swifter than nature, yet cannot out- 
strip nature, but must remain subject to her, as the wife is 
subject to the husband. 

The nuptials of the young Princess Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen of Bohemia, are about to be celebrated at Court, 
with masqaes, triumphs, and stage-plays for many months. 
The succession to the Attorney- General's place as well as 
fables aod gilliflowcrs, the art of politics as well as the art 
of nature, is constantly ninning in his mind. He is now in 
the mood for attempting another model, and the " Winter's 
Tale ' shortly makes its appearance. As usual he snatches 
up any old romance that will serve for the germ of the story, 
so much the better if it be well-known and popular ; and 
the popular tale of " Dorastus and Fawnia" is laid hold of 
for the present occasion. Perdita, the lost child of the King 
of Sicily, is cast away upon " the deserts of Bohemia," — 
his Bohemia will have shores if need be ; why not ? — and 
the young Perdita shall be brought up in a cottage among 
downs as the daughter of an old shepherd : and this " gent- 
ler scion," growing upon " the wildest stock," will funiish a 
rpy instance of the grafting art in the higher kind. But 
!faliu-al HUtm,, 55 501, W7, 610. 
Witttr; Tall. Acl IF. Sc. 3. Mr. Wlut« rewli " filSvort," wUch k lk« 
lU fon» of (ha word. 
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at sweet sisteen, this " bud of nobler race " shall be clearly 
distinguishable still from " a bark of baser kind," at least 
to a king's sod FloHzel ; but " the rule is certain, tbat pli 
for want of culture degenerate to be baser in the 
kind," tiiough 

" Wholeiome beme« thrive ind ripen bs»l, 
Mcuglibour'il b; fruit of baser quality." — Smmti. 

As is bis wont, he will liiniself put on the mask, and 
into the scene in all characters, more especially, bere, in th»' 
character of Folixenes, King of Boliemia, and, into tbe 
mouth of this blooming child of nature, returned fresb from 
her "rustic garden," with whole handfuls of the ■' fcirert 
flowers o' the season," rosemary and rue, — 



least 
jlant^^H 

inths^H 



he will put the best results of bis latest meditadoQS upt 
tbe art and mjstery of Nature. For even Perdita bad 

" heard it Mid 
Th«rG is on art which, in tbnr piodnesii, Bharea 
With great crealiug Nature. 

Pol. SaylbLTebv; 

Tet Nature in made belter bv no meau. 
But Nature makes that mean: to, o'er that art, 
Which, you uy, adds to Nature, ii bd art. 
That Nature mnltes. You see, sweet mmd, we Inarty 
A KeatJer edun to the wildcat Mock i 
Aad make conceive a baric of ba«er kind 
By hud or nobler laca. Thin ie on art 
Which does mend Nature, — change it rather; bat 
I itaelf in Nature, 



Ptr. 



h in gilliflowera. 



In the " Natural History," identical ideas, words, and 4 
pressions occur, if indeed any possible doubt could remal 



of tlie identity of the philosophe) 
instance : - 



and the poet here ; as fi 



I 



" Tbe Hcund rale shall be, to liurr lome few seeds of tbe berb jou would 
shinge unangsl otliET seed*; " 

" In wbich Dperation Ihe pioccs! of naUire slill vill be [u I conceive), not 
Uiit the bcrb;ou »otk upoD sbould (tiaw the juice or the IbreiKn herblfor 
Uiat opinion we h«»B formerly rujected), but there will be ■ new confettioa 
nf mould, which perhaps will allei tbe seed, and yet not to thu kind of the 
fanner herb." 

" The Bucth rale shall be, to make plants grow onl of the sun or open sii ; 
for thu is a great mnlatiun in osture, and msj induce s cbange in the 

" Some eKperiment would be made, how by art to make plants more Issl- 
big thu their onlinar7 period." — .Vol. i/tst, ; 5il, 331, iSi. 

Here, the identity of the idea is clear enough, and the 
sttme use of the words change, baser kind, and art, is quite 
palpable ; and especially the outcropping of the same word 
conceive is one of those singular instances of the manner in 
which the vocabulary of the same author will pass into 
writings of a very different nature, but upon kindred topics, 
nil unconsciously, perhaps, to the author himself. 

We know from many parts of Bacon's writings, as well 
as from his personal hiography, that he took great delight 
in gardens and flowers. The Essay on Gardens is alone 
sufficient to show that he had a delicate appreciation of 
this kind of beauty, as well as an exquisite taste in the art, 
of which he was himself a great master. He begins by 
saying, "God Almighty first planted a garden;" and he 
speaks of it as "the purest of human pleasures." He holds 
that " there ought to be gardens fur all the months of the 
year ; in which severally things of beauty may be then in 
season " ; and he proceeds to name the Bowers proper to 
ench month and season. Now, the flowers named in the 
lottage-scene of the fourth act of the "Winter's Tale" 
appear to have been drawn from one and the same cal- 
tndar. and in about the same order as those of the Kssay, 
U thus : — 



'for December, audJanuiuj, and the latter part of Nots 




Uie mdi thJDgi u are gtt^o all wintat^ hoU;, i\y, . 

tavendar; germuider; and mjrtlaa, if Ibey be atorad; ft 

ma^oram w 



With Bowers of Winler.- 

"And trial would be mfldB of grafting of i 
Bpan a hollf-atack; because tbe/ are planla 
Hil., § fiS2. 

" There rolJowath, for the Jailor purl of Janoai? and Pcbruary. the met»- 

rcoii-trcc, wbicb llWD liliuxoma: priinruscs; anemoDC*; the earl/ 

tulippa; Fur Maivb, iliere come violati, special)/ tbe tingle bias, 

irbicb Hre the eariieil: thej'ellov dafltidilj tbe daia}'; iwaot briar. 

In April Ibllaw iht double whita violet; tli« wall-flower; the elock gilU- 
flower; fh« cowtiip ; Jioirerde-luca, and UHa of aU nalara ; roMinaiy-flow- 
ta; tbetulippa; tbe double pionf ; the pale dafibdil ; " 



ioIob: 



Out,B] 






dl b. 



il bkftaof Janu 

ugh and Ibrouch. — Now, mjr fair'it tt, 

lowers o' lb' Spring, tbai might 



Tbatc<i 



daffodils, 
le before tbe nwallow darei, and taka 
Is of March witb beauty; violela, dim, 
But Bweoler Ihnn the lids of Juno'i eye), 
Or Cylherfa'e breath; pale primroiea, 
That die uamarried. are tbey can behold 
Bright Pbcebua In bis strength, a malady 
Moat incident (o maidn; bold ozlips, and 
Tbe erowD-iinperial ; HUa of all h'wb, 
Tkijloaxr-de^ucebaiig onil" — Act IV. 8c 3. 



"tn Hay and i\ 

uarifToId; .... 

gf all Tarieliea; . 



pinke of all aoTta, specially tbe bluiah p 
except the mnik whicb cornea later; ... ■ - 
. larender in flowen la July o 

Sir, the year growing andent, — 



Whicb inme call Natui 
Our matJc garden 'a hi 
To pt alipa of them. . 
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And as another instance of the source of Bacon*s meU 
aphors, it may be noted that in a letter to Bui^hley lie uses 
this expression : '* thongii it bear no fruit, yet it is one of 
the fuirest flowers of my poor estate ; " ' which is repeated 
hi anotlier letter of the same year thus : " I will present 
your Lordship with the fairest flower of my estate, though 
I it yet bear no fruit." ' 

r. Spedding notices these resemblances, and observes, 
that if this Essay had been contained in the earlier edition, 
■ome expressions would have made him suspect that Shake- 
speare had been reading it ' : and well they might But it 
vos not printed until 1625, and, of course, William Shake- 
speare could never have seen iL Nor is it at all probable 
that Bacon would have anything to learn of William Shake- 
speare concerning the science of gardening. In short, 
when the Essay and the play are read together, written as 
they both are, in that singular style of elegance, brevity, 
and beauty, and depth of science, which is so markedly 
characteristic of this author, whether in verse or prose, it 
becomes next to impossible to doubt of his identity. 
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Whence it may be understood how it must be impossible 
diat any knowledge out of the foreknowledge of God, or 
through angels, daemons, or spirits, or any information of 
his actual thoughts, intentions, purposes, or future prov- 
idence, through divination, infliixion, inspiration, or any 
of special illumination, can be imparted, or directly 

> Letter (15B7), D. Soeiiding, 52. 
) Letter lo Egcrlan (UBT), Ibid. 61. 
i WorluiBotU>D),Xll.Kt. 
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communicated, to man from within, behind, and beyond 
origin and source of his own soul. ludeed, tn this se 
of foreknowledge, tliert: is none possible with God hinii 
within tlie power of human conception ; for, with him 
ttiink and know is to create and bring into actual existence 
what is thought and known. The actual present state of _ 
his thought, in any instant, is the real universe that lieaJ 
before ua and around us. His purposes therein are rea 
vealcd to ua only in the providential order and scieutjfio^ 
history of tlic past and present universe. The future con- 
tinuity of the creation must depend, for the octu^ details 
thereof, upon his future thought and the plan and purpose 
that may be therein, in the freedom of his power or will ; 
and it must be forever impossible to be foreknown to Him, 
or revealed to us. Man premeditates : God creates. His 
thought, his word, is his deed. Though man's thought be 
his deed, in respect of his own creative thinking, and his 
imaginations, his conceptions, according to Spinoza, " re- 
garded in themselves, contain no error," it is not always so, 
when regarded with reference to things external to them, 
nor in his execution of his thought into outward act, nor 
in hb judgment of the works of other men ; much less, in _ 
his conceptions of the works and providence of God. ' 
difference between the human mind and the divine n 
must no more be lost sight of than their identity, in sc 
as identical. The common conception of Deity as < 
being who reasons, deliberates, premeditates, and thin] 
within himself, before acting and creating; who f 
ideals, types, and archetypes in his mind, first, and t 
moulds the chaos of dead matter into some degree of o 
formity with them, and gradually builds up a universe u 
a preconceived and well-considered plan, like a 
carpenter, who is angrj- and pleased, is olfendcd and pro 
pitiated, and rewards and punishes, after the i 
men, is a weak invention, a mere waking dream, and tl 
ofispring of superficial and uncritical thinking. 
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Not much better is that other view, that takes the 
liverse indeed, to have been "the free conception of the 
Almighty Intellect," but as having been " matured in bis 
thought before it was manifested in tangible forms," as if 
there had been "premeditation prior to the act of creation," ' 
and concludes from a consideration of the entire order of 
the animal kingdom, that " the whole was devised in order 
lo place man at the head." and that " millions of ages ago, 
his coming was seen as the culmination of the thought, 
which devised the fishes and the lowest radiata." ' For, 
duly considered, there is here no other anticipation neces- 
sarily, or logically, to he inferred than this : that when the 
first ideal type, for instance, the cell, wherein is the funda- 
raental unity of type of the whole animal kingdom, was 
conceived and executed as one act in the actual creation 
of the first animal cell that was created, the entire ideal 
architectonic of the whole kingdom, man included, was then, 
as it may truly be said, merely within the bounds of the 
possible for the creative power, acting under the necessary 
laws of thought and in accordance with the divine nature 
and in consistency with his attributes of wisdom and good- 
within the scope and scheme of that most general 
whenever it should please the Divine Majesty further 
tcute other less general types in other 
■dual details (still falling under that most general type, if 
it should so please him), in the order of his providence in 
the work of creating an animal kingdom. But until so 
actually conceived and brought into existence as a part of 
his thought, for the rest imcreated, it need be considered 
only as being as yet in possibility, and still lying in all the 
possibilities of his thinking existence, not yet thought out 
of Don-existence even into the divine contemplation in any 
sense of pretiniinary premeditation ; for He is that absolute 
*'ower of Thought, with whom " being and knowing" are 



Kness, withii 
Igrpe, when) 
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oue, whose knowledge is that Sapience which is nt 
lioth knowledge and wisdom in all that is, or wil 
created, and with whom, to think is to create just a 
and no furtlier ; and so, in like nmniier, of any secoi 
and siibordiuate type, or less general ideal plan, in 
branching direction, in time and space, of Branch, Class, 
Order, Genus, Species, or Individual, even to the minutest 
details, in the actual order of their creation and succession, 
existence and disappearance, in geological conseeutiveui 
and progression ; individuals, only, having actual exisi 
in time and space, form and cause conjoined, so 
present " tangible forms " and physical existence in c 
recognizable to human senses, scopes, instruments, and 
the methods of experimental science, and copyable 
conceivable to the human mind, no less and no more tl 
those intangible ideal and more general forms, types, 
archetypes, which foil within the scope of the intellectual 
vision and metaphysical science only ; for this science alone 
can discover, or see, tbe transcendental architectonic of the 
universe. And we have on the geological tablets and in 
living nature a record sufficient, wheu thoroughly studied, 
to enable us to penetrate the mystery, to see through nature 
up to nature's author, and finally to grasp a true science 
of the whole creation by that way, whenever we shall have 
arrived with Dacon at a knowledge of " the order, operation, 
and Mind of Nature " and that truth which, by the oath 
Lear, was to be Cordelia's dower: — 

•'Lear. So 70UIIK, Bad so untender? 

Cor. Bo yoiuig, my lord, uid true. 

Lttir. Let it b* eo: thy trulh, theq, be thy dowerr 
For, by Ibo ivcred ndiucB or the sua, 
The myAteriei nf HccaU, and the night. 
By ill [be openlion of the orbt, 
TTom wbom we do exiat. uid ceue t4 Iw, 
Hens I diaclaim til my palunul can, 
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Id the* from Ibis rorever."' 
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But we should take care, also, with Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
not to lend to God any intentions, but to observe aad study 
the fact, and read the plan and intent tlierein, as a " rev- 

ition and true vision" of the actual thoughtof the Creator 
is found presented to us in the esislent creation, or in 
what rentains of any past creation, re&ting assured, all the 
while, that no thought, nor creatiou, is at all possible witli- 
out plan and purpose therein. Nor need we expect to Gad 
any record, fossil or other, of any past crealiou that hud no 
plan ill it. nor imagine that any future creation will be 
given without a plan therein ; though there has certainly 
been, and doubtle.ss there will be, more or less of continuous 
change of plan in respect of the details, parts, or even whole 
of any given creation. And in respect of the fossil order 
and succession of animals, through the changing surfaces 
of past time, as in respect of the existing order and succes- 
sion of tliem, in space, on the present surface of the globe, 
stiU as ever changing, when we collect, arrange, and classify 
the &cts in a scientific manner, according to the ideal 
l^hi tectonic which our minds are capable of discovering 
gin them, we may tlien find revealed to us therein what was 
tlie plan and purpose of the Creator in them so far, and 
what was the actual course of change of plan and puqKise 
in tliem as lliey successively came into existence and dis- 
appeared, without need of any supposed premeditation 
ftirther concerning them. 

And herein, also, we may see how the thought of the 
Creator is indeed simultaneous in respect of any whole 
present state thereof, and also consecutive, no less than 
kuman thought, in respect of all change therein ; inasmuch 

it is continually streaming into time and space in nature, 

id continually vanishing out, or not vaniiihing. Into ob- 
according as it may, or may not, be held in existence 
the time being in the continuity of the Divine Hemem' 
ice. And of all this Plato had some knowledge, though 
lat more exact and particular detail of natural lawi 
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and physical facts in which our modern science also 

; for he, at least, among the ancients, taiiglit mucll 
the same doctrine, when he said that " tliat which is the 
cause of anything coining out of non-existence into exist*'nce 
is altogether a creation ; " that all creation is a work of art, 
divine or human ; and that a destructive change of thought 
wherehy fionictliing vanishes out of existence into non- 
existence, — "do we not call this oblivion, Simniias, the 
loss of knowledge " ? 

The fact of the Divine Existence, his nature, power, 
laws, wisdom, goodness, love, and perfection, being eternal 
facts, or unnllerahle necessities, or unchangeable attributes 
of his being, mtist he always known to him ; and they may 
be always known, foreknown, and predicted by us with un- 
erring certainty ; and likewise even the general stability of 
the universe, the revolution of the heavenly bodies, 
eclipse, or other like natural phenomena, so far as necea* 
sarily involved in that nature, those laws, and those attil'* 
bntcs, and so far as necessarily implied in that general 
stability. So far as these things depend upon the necessuy 
laws of thought and those iinchanging attributes, and 
far as in respect of them the Divine Remembrance is ever 
continuous, our knowledge of them may amount to definite 
and certain prevision ; for of these things knowledge is 
foreknowledge always : — 

IT lord : Lcoaitui. 



I 



He'd ]ty Ibe fiilunj upen." — Cgm., Ad III. Sc. 8. 
But over and above and beyond these eternal fiicts and I 
necessary laws, the particular changes that may take plac 
in the existent creation, or the particular detaib that mqrl 
be given in any new creation in future time and space, c 
only be matter of probability and conjecture to maI^ I 
grounded on his knowledge of God, and on what he nwya 
come to know of the past and present providentisl ordavg 
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,e as disclosed in a scientific history and 

(if the universe so far ; for all tins must 

Ills free will, which must remain forever free. 

<:)tQOwledge in this would reduce God and his 

mere necessity, fixed fate, and foreordi nation 

111 the order of his providence to a blind, iin- 

■ vitabie fatality, and world- machine. There is 

ible possibility of such foreknowledge, and any 

conceive it, or state it, must always end in con- 

ind absurdity : therefore no revelation out of any 

knowledge can possibly be made to man in any 

' none such ever was made. 

Vnuld not attempt to conceive of God as a being 

the universe itself, and simply operating upon a 

'-Mslent dead matter as a something coeternal with 

•I distinct from his own thinking essence, substance, 

"Tor, but rather as the Master Architect, who works 

his own materials, indeed, in. the structure -bull ding 

-V of construction of a universe, but who is, at the 

■• time, that absolute and sovereign architect, who first 

■■ -nsbis own materials in whatever infinitesimal atoms, or 

nnea imponderable ethers, and, as it were, Arachne- 

vK, spins his material out of the one substance of all sttb- 

Tinces, himself, and builds ether upon ether, atom upon 

.lom, crystal upon crystal, cell upon cell, and structure upon 

ructure, throughout the fabric of nature, beginning the 

>ork at Ilie point of beginning of all creation, where infin- 

jte passes into finite, and is bounded out of all the pos.«- 

bilitiesofa thinking power; as when the sixty-two simple 

xuhstances (more or less) were created ; or as when this 

evolving and constructing power, starting at the germinal 

;, or innermost centre of the innermost vesicle of the 

ir the egg, spins the thread and weaves the tissue out 

f existiDg materials, and builds up a shoot, or an embryo, 

into it, or exhibiting within it, at the same time, 

I much life, or as much soul, as it needs, or can have 
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And it ia precisely &t such point, always, tha.t a ttathemad* 
ca] science offeree, motioD, revolution, number, magnitiida 
quantity, proportion, and instrumentation, begins to bg 
possible ; for mathematics is the science of the laws of 
thought, creative or destructive, under whicli the actual 
given creation comes forth into existence, and lUone caa 
come : of which science of laws, again, knowledge is fore* 
knowledge alwayB, just so far. liut for tiie rest, it must be 
left to the fabled three, Ciotho, the spinner, Nemesis, the 
fate which is judicial providence, and Atropos, whose tear^ 
less shears are necessity aiid death. 

Whiit is given in the origin of the finite soul, is the special 
thinking power. That power is simply a specialization of 
the total divine power of thought ; and it is of the very 
essence and nature of that power to be self-acting and 
self-directing cause, and self-moving soul ; or nearly what 
Bacon calls " the highest generality of motion or summary 
law of nature," which God would "alill reserve within his 
own curtain." ' There b a diiference between power and 
will, and between will and free-will. Will is that which 
measures the given amount of power, and the totality of all 
power ; and it is not free. It ts a necessary fact : it merely 
expresses the fact of the existence of the power in its acfc 
ual totality. The power as such totality is by its own 
nature necessarily in activity as self-acting and self-direcb 
ing cause: this is a part of the fundamental fact of itt 
existence. Free-will, again, is not the active, choo^ng^ 
and directing cause, or power itself, but only the freedom 
of the power as choosing cause, and that which admits of 
difference of direction of the power which exists already aa 
self-acting and self-directing cause. Free-will expresses 
only that necessary law and condition of all thinking, 
wherein is the possibility nf duality, plurality, diHerence^ 
variety, coordination, opposition, and involution of particu- 
lars, in the creation of conceptions : it is merely freedon 
as one of the possibilities of a tliinking existence. 
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But be&ides the freedom which exists undur thU inner 
law of thought, there is another kind of Jre^dom for a finite 
■oul ; and that b freedojn of practical fiction and effect, 
or operation, upon the body and the rest of tlie external 
world; for which the limitations are the order of divine 
providence in the rest of the universe external to the soul, 
and which, beyond the extent to which it may be modified 

r changed, bj the action of the soul upon it as causative 
power, must exist as absolute fate for the soul. In that 
change, there is necessarily a certain concurrence in the 
mind of the Creator, ending in an equilibrium of stationary 
balance, depending on the necessary general stability of the 
whole and the essential natures of particular things, the 
providential plan in the distribution of particulars in the 
universal variety, the amount of power given and exerted 

n the twofold direction, and the extent and scope of lib- 
erty allowed to the finite soul as a practical free agent. 

The direction cannot precede the power. Some direc- 
tion must follow, of necessity, the activity of the power. A 
point cannot move without creating a line, straight, or 
curved, nor create a line without moving ; nor move with- 
out causative power. Movement, that is, creation, begins 
at a mathematical point; and on this fundamental truth 
Newton based the Calculus." * The direction must begin at 
exactly the same point in time and space as the activity of 
the power. Free-will is that freedom or liberty on all 
sides, in which is determined the direction of the power in 
action as self-directing cause, within the given range of 
liberty, one way rather than another, giving the straight 
line, or the curve, and what line, and what cur\'e. Will is 
that which necessitates some direction, and some line, or 
some curve, the power being in activity as an ultimate fact. 
The range of free-will for the finite soul is circumscribed 
by the limitations of its own specially constituted sphere of 

tting of the given limited amount of ptnmr 
1 PriHEipia. Bk. I., { 1, Lemma U. 
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and the inner laws of power as thought, on the one ride, 
and of the outer world, the external order of providence^ 
or fate, on the other side ; within which arise and exist all 
the external and foreign limiting determinators of the self- 
directing power, the inner metaphysical and necessary, the 
external physical, whether fixed, or variable, the judicial, 
the moral, the »stheticai, and the religious ; mid the range 
of liberty is given in the whole xphcre thus constituted. 
"Will, measuring the total amount of power, the inner limit 
of freedom on that side, expresses the fact of its existence 
and the necessity of some action and some direction, if 
there be a living soul ; even though it should be no more 
than is necessary in order to maintain a stationary equili- 
briutn of bare existence as an active power. This neces- 
sary some direction is given with the jwwer itsel£ at tbs 
same time and from the same source ; It is a part of the 
ultimilte fact of existence. As self-directing cause, this 
soul may give direction, that is, choose, within the given 
range of liberty, or it may not : if it do not so act and 
choose, then the direction of the power must be deter- 
mined by necessity ; and tbe soul will 4ict in the direction 
taken by the choice, if any be so taken, or if not, then by 
mere necessity and blind chance ; or it will move by virtue 
of that more inward and original direction, which it has 
received and possesses with its primal existence : wherein 
may consist thnt guiding and controlling guardianship, or 
"secret will and grace" of the Greater Providence, which 
may sometimes determine the direction and the choice, 
when the self-directing specialty, as such, is unable to de- 
dde and determine for itself, being for the time in a cer- 
tain unresolvable quandary ; which guardianship. agaiI^ 
may l^e that which is sometimes called Luck, and soma 
times Destiny, being that same 

(That hath to instninieat this Inwer world, 
And what liio't" ):— Ttmp.,AclllI. ile. I 
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s HolinEbed wrote, " the divine providence and appoint- 
' ment of God, as St. Augustine saitb ; for of other destiny, it 
is impossible to dream." ' In like manner writeti Hootcer, 
alxtut 1694, in the "Ecclesiastical Polity" (which thin 
author ruay have read), " that the natural geueration and 
process of all things receiveth order of proceeding from the 
settled stability of the divine uudersLanding. This ap- 
pointcth unto tbem their kinds of working; the disposition 
whereof in tbe purity of God's own knowledge and will is 
rightly termed by the name of Providence. Tbe same 
being referred unto the things themselves here disposed by 

it, was wont by the ancient to be called natural Destiny 

Nature therefore is nothing else but God's instrument." ' 
And Hamlet was not far from tbis same doctrine, when he 
said: — 

"Bam. Sir, id Di}' lieart thure wu ■ kind of figluiag, 
That would not tel me deep: methought, 1 Iny 
Worsa than the mutina- in the hilbuM. RnshJy, — 

Our Indiscretion lamelinien Hen-eB ns well 
When oar doep plou do pall ; uid that ahould leach na 
Tbeie 't a divinity that thape* uur endi, 
Boneh-bew them how we will. 
Uiir. That a most certain." 



I 



And so, this soul must act upon something out of the 
whole range and field of view, and either remain fixed in 
stupid equilibrium in one direction and upon the same 
thing, or it must shift upon the cboseu things, or upon the 
destined things ; as when a child first opens its eyes to the 
light, then needing much guidance and guardianship ; and 
it will perceive, conceive, or act and do, soinething, or 
remain in stationary equilibrium ; and that, too, by the 
determination of voluntary choice, sheer necessity, blind 
chance, or the all-seeing Destiny, out of the whole possi- 
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bility of thinking and doing, even downward in tbe scale 
to the low gniclc of a mere instinctive cunsciousue$s of bare 
existence, and down to that narrow sphere of liberty, which 
b given, say, to the crinoid star-fish, fixed by his stem lo 
the bottom of the ocean. Growth and developnieat of 
body and increase of the power of tbe soul in the ascend- 
ing scale of types of organization, experience, discipline, 
practical skill, knowledge, wisdom, culture, insight, may 
follow, in their degrees, even up to the highest human 
wisdom and intelligence, wherein is the divine light of the . 
soul. But the thought, which this special soul will har^ I 
must depend upon what it acts against and perceives, or 
what it acts upon and creates within iuelf as cunceptions 
of its own ; and its acts and doings will depend upon the 
thought and tbe direction taken by the power of the soul ; 
and all its knowledge, wisdom, and culture must be acquired. 
But the fundamental power to perceive, conceive, think, 
imderstaud, judge, and know, and do, is given, in whatever 
swelling measure, and is not acquired ; though acqnired 
skill, in many things, may be equivalent in practical effect 
to an increase of power. We have, in the " Cjmbeline," 
some illustration of this kind of power and the degree of 
faculty and difference of quality, which Naiure may give, 
with the birth of the individual. The two sons of tlie king 
are stolen from their cradle by Belarius, and brought up in 
a forest cave that was " a cell of ignorance " as huaten, 
knowing nothing of their origin. And when Imogen ap- 
pears at the cave in the disguise of an unknown boy, the 
brothers conceive a greater liking for him than they hava 
fior their supposed father, Belarius : — 

"Bd. [Atidt.] ODobleitnlal 

worlhiDum of DAturel bived of grCAtnenl 
Cowards fa-thet cowKrdi, itnd base things An bM*: 
Naiure lulb meal mil bnn ; conlempl tuA gctot. 

1 UD Dot tbdr fklh«r; yst wbo thn should be. 
Doth mir&cle iudf, lov'd bcron me. 




Thon divine NUnre. bun tbjselt Lhaa bkzoa 
In tbeag two princ«ly buys I TUey an i 
A> uphTn, blowing below (he violet, 
Not wagging bii sweet besd; uiii yel » 
Thair roy»! blood emJiaTd, ■» tho nid'«t 
Thai by lb« top doth Uke Ilie mountsiD 
And nuke bim ttoop to tb* rate. 'T is 
Tbst an iuviiible tuitiact ibould I'lame them 
To royalty unleoni'd, honor unlaugbt, 
Cmlily not seen from olhar, vslour 
That wildly {(rawa in them, but yields ■ crop 
AiiTitbadbeensow'dl" — Jd/r. Sc.2. 

Thus is the soul constituted a special thinker and cre- 
ator by itself, under a special consciousness of its own ; aad 
•11 its perceptions, conceptions, thought, ideas, knowledge, 
wisdom, culture, and insight, even to a knowledge of God 
and the universe and the order of his providence in it, must 
be exclusively its own, and arise out of its own special 
tctivity as such given power of thought, with whatever helps 
It may have. All the while, man must remember, that he 
lives in a world-prison as close as that in which the falleo 
King Richard meditated : — 

"K- Hifh. t bave lieen studying bow 1 may compare 

This pnson, where I live, onto Ihe world! 

And, Tur bccaute the world ii papulous. 

And here i> not ■ creature but myielf, 

J cannot do it; yet slill I '11 hammer 't out. 

Uy bruu 1 '11 prove Uie female to my soul; 

Uy •onl, the rather; and these two tKgeC 

A genention oF still breeding [bougbtl. 

And tbew same thoughts people this litlle worid; 

In humours like the people of this world, 

For no thouKhl is conlented. The belter tort, 

At ttaoDghts of thing; divine, are intennix'd 

With KTuples, and do set (he Word iUelf 

Against the Word: 

As ihes, — ' Come little ones'; uid Iben again,— 

' It i« u hard lo come, as for a cunel 

To Ilirtad the poatem of a needle's eye.' 

TboughU tending lo ambition, they do plot 

Dnlikcly wonden: bow tbese vun weak naili 

Hay Uar a paMage through the flinty ribi 
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Of thie hard world, my ringed prison walla ; 
Aod, Tor tbey cannot, dla la Ilieir own pridel 
Tbouj^btB lending lo conlSDt Hstlisi IhemBelrM 
Thit ihuy we not tbe firaj of fortune's elaves, 
Nor shall not be the lut; like nilly beggu*, 
Wbo, sining In ths dtockn, refuge thtir shama 
Thai many have, and otbeni mutt sil thera: 
And in tliis Ihougbt they find a kind of saw, 
Bearing their own misfortuni on the back 
or luch as have before endur'd the like. 

But wbata'er 1 am. 

Nor I. nor any man, that but man is, 

With nothing shall be pleas'd till be be eai'd 

With being nothing," —Jlkh. U., Act V. Be. B. 

What is given, here, from the original fountain of all 
existence being a thinking power, all its thinking, its special 
consciousness, its identity and personality, its ideas, thoughtsi 
knowledge, wisdom, and culture, and all its acts and doings, 
must necessarily be the effect, work, and result of the activ- 
ity of the power as original cause, under the whole special 
coDStitutiun of the soul as such. In like manuer, the 
thought of God must be the work and effect of the activity 
of tlie divitie power of thought in its whole unit; and total* 
ity ; and his thought, knowledge, and purposes must exist 
under the divine consciousness alone, being as boundless as 
the universe and himself. His thought and action, being 
the actual universe, is presented as such effect and as re- 
ality directly to the fore-front view of this special thiokeiv 
seer, knower. and doer, whether he shall see much or I 
of it, whether he shall heed, or not, its laws, facts, and 
sons. Jlut, to suppose the thought, ideas, knowledge, 
purposes of the divine mind, could be directly made known, 
immediately imparted, to this special thinker from behind, 
undcrneatli, and beyond the origin and source of the soul 
itself, as so constituted, by any conceivable sort of direct 
illuminaUon, inspiration, or other kind of spiritual commti- 
nication, angelic, dacmoniac, or super-telegraphic, would be 
in effect, either to imagine an inconceivable and absunl' 
impossibility, or to suppose the soul to lose its special! 
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tiDD and to fall back (as a wave falls to the level of the seaj 
Inlo total identity with the " oversoul," the Greater Provi- 
dence itself: a supposition, which would necessarily involve 
the logical and inevitable destruction and utter extinction 
of the special soul, as such ; and it would vanish intu silence 
id oblivion. True, this might happen, or it might not, at 
the will of the Creator : if the ocean covered the globe, a 
i might roll eternally on a given circle. Says Jean Paul 
Bicbter, " 1 believe in a harmonious, an eternal ascent, but 
no created culmination." ' 

§ i. THE LESSEIt PROVIDENCE. 

Returning to the question of the origin and nature of the 
Lesser Providence, it is to be considered tliat the soul, so 
constituted, must exist as an object and a fact of the divine 
consciousness, in like manner as the body. The power 

n and specialized in that particular way in the creation 
of the soul in the universal distribution of variety in the 
totality of the universe, imder that consciousness, must 
depend, always, for the amount of power, on the divine 
power in its freedom as self-acting and self-directing cause 
fa] the whole providential order and plan of the divine 
thought; and so, the capahihty of any soul to think- — to 
perceive, conceive, see, understand, judge, know, and do, 

t depend at bottom upon the amoimt of power so given ; 
and just BO, from the lowest self-conscious animal up to the 
highest human intelligence. But nothing but the power 
and the specialisation of it are given from that direction 
and on that side. Identity with the divine Existence ex- 
tends no further than to this fundamental essence of the 
■oul as a fmite power of thought. By virtue of that identity 
k is power In fact of the nature of the power of thought, in 
a state of activity, and that " sparkle of our creation light 
whereby men acknowledge a Deity burnetii stiL' within," 
and, as such, self-acting, self-directing cause so lar. Dif- 

■ Kampantr Tlial, Wtrit, XIII. U. 
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ference from tlie universal sotil consists in the special 
Etitution of tlie finite thinking sphere, so far as the special" 
ization goes ; and it embraces the whole specialization and 
no more, the limitations being, on one side, the physical 
organization and the outward world, and on the other, the 
given amount of power and the necessary laws of thought] 
and between the two sides or halves of the sphere (as " 
were) is. in faut, not a hollow sphere, nor a blank-sh( 
tengorium, but only that invisible sheet-plane which is yet 
neither a substance, nor a space, but a mere region of pos- 
sibility of thinking, action, and sense-perception, and that 
same All Possibility in which God himself exists and creates 
the universe as His thought. In this unboimded jwssilnlity, 
in which lies the whole outer world and field of sensible 
experience, however un disco venible its limits to us, as w^ 
as our own inner world of intellectual conception, there n 
no end to the creations of God and man : art and science 
have no bounds in this direction, being limited, in thia 
respect, in man, or animal, only in the exhaustion of 
power to act, to discover, and to create, hut being, 
as boundless as all the worlds of his creation, that ate, 
have been, and as inexhaustible as the eternal contini 
of his existence and power to think and create. 

But it is in the special constitution and by virtue of thi' 
specialization, only, that special thinking and a partictils)'' 
consciousness arise. The whole individual identity of the 
soul as a thinking personality depends upon the specialties, 
and it must cease if and when they cease. The soul Mt 
specialized, and boimded like a wave out of the whole ot 
of soul, stands as a created object and a thought 
divine consciousness, in the same manner as a tree, 
microscopic cell of a tree ; but while it is such object in the 
divine mind, it is also a special subject for itself. But a 
tree, or a cell, is not, any more than is a t)ody without I 
soul. The inner powers active in a cell are i) 
the divine conscktusness alone, like all the powers of phj 
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leal nature, lo which we give no higher name than mechan- 
ical. chemicaJ, electrical, or, in general, physical forces. But 
when we come to a self-acting, self-directing, self-conscious 
power, a new name is necessary in all science and in all 
tanguages to designate this new fact and peculiar phe- 
nomenon : and it is called a mind or a soul. As Plato says, 
and it cannot well be better said, " the beginning of motion 
is that which moves itself; and this can neither perish, nor 
be created, or all heaven and all creation must collapse 
and come to a standstill, and never again have any means 
whereby it might be moved and created " ; and again, he 
■ays, " every body which is moved from without is soulless, 
but that which is moved from within, of itself, possesses a 
■oul, since this is the very nature of soul." ' And so, snys 
Bacon, " all spirits and souls of men came forth out of one 
£vtne limbus " : — 

relik* 

It has become as difficult in science to draw the dividing 
line between the vegetable and animal kingdoms in respect 
of organ iMtion as it has been, in metaphysics, to mark the 
line of division between instinct and intelligence. There 
is a large class of animalcular cell-like bodies, with refer- 
encc to which naturalists of the highest distinction differ in 
opinion as to whether they belong to the animal or to the 
vegetable kingdom ; and of many species, even an Ehren- 
berg cannot determine with his microscope whether tliey 
are to be classed with animals, or with plants. Science is 
every day shifting some species from the one kingdom into 
the other. Tliat they have an apparently voluntary motion, 
tibratory, or oscillatory, or revolving, is not sufficient t« 
determine the question ; for in this they are all alike. And 
Lnnkester finally resolves the essential organic difference 
between the two kingdoms into a difference of merely 
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chemical operations. Nevertheless, it is easy to distjiiguii 
a mere excito-motory instinctive motion, whether of a set 
tive plant, or a sensitive animal, which is a mechanical or 
pliysiolugical result of organization and applied forces, frond 
an independent self-moving, self-directing cause 
conscious power. The most delicate water-creeper, the 
most infinitesimal rotifer, starts and stops, goes and comes, 
as he wills. A loom, be it ever so ingeniously constructed, 
presents only n certain mechanical practicability of cloth 
being woven: it has not, nor can it have, a self-moving 
poiver to weave cloth, as the spider has, to spin and weave 
his web. Applied power, as of water or steam, may put 
the instrutnentul machine in motion ; but even then, it 
weaves nothing, and only runs as an emp^ mill. The 
power that actually weaves cloth is only in the soul of the 
weaver. It is clear, that the fly-catching movement of the 
leaf of Dioiixa, or the vibrating motion of the leaflet of 
Hydesamm, or the life-titce motion of the sensitive Mimosa, 
is a mere result of organization and of the action of external 
or internal physical forces or both together, though a 
Schleiden cannot discover the '■ causes" with his micro- 
scope.' Indeed, all nature is, in one sense, alive : 

" All tliinga unU) our Setb an kind 
In tlitir ucent acd csuu " ; — Htrttrt. 



or as anothe: 



r poet sings : — 

ims di ogai brulo e d«lle planU 

implfBsion pot^niiaU 



La nggio c 11 muto dello laci unU" — DruiU, Par e 

The eye of science has not yet discovered, in all cases, 
the exact stage in the scale of organized being, whether in 
the Kingdom, or in the Branch, or in the individual, where 
this kind of power first distinctly appears in a special form : 
the exact point of its first appuarance in the flow of the 
physical stream may not be very essential. Nor is 

1 Schleiden'i Prin. of Bobrnj/. p. SB4 (London, 1849). 
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ssary that this fact should be taken as a cricerioii of 
itiDction between an aoinial and a plant, or between one 
Branch, or Class, of the animal kingdom and another, but 
only, for that matter, between an excito-motury, or merely 
instinctiye function and a self-conscious power or will, be- 
tween an animal tbat has, and one that lias not, a self- 
moring soul, though it be so' limited and diminutive in 
amount of power of thought and action in the particular 
instance as to be sometitties mthcr called an instinct than 
a soiil. But it is necessary critically to distinguish between 
a true soul and that structural, physiological, excito-motory 
function of motion and even apparent self-activity which is 
properly called an instinct ; that is, between a movement 
which is due to the Greater Providence and one that is the 
work of the lesser providence as such. 

It was an opinion of Bacon, that even insects had some 
small amount of mind. " The insccta," he writes, '- have 
voluntary motion, and therefore imagination ; and whereas 
Borne of the ancients have said that their motion is inde- 
terminate and their imagination indefinite, it is negligently 
observed ; for ants go right forward to their bills ; and 
bees do (admirably) know the way from a flowery heath 
two or three miles off to their hives. It may be, gnats and 
flies have their imagination more mutable and giddy, as 

small birds likewise have And though their spirit 

[soul] be diffused, yet there is a seat of their senses in the 
head." • 

It is evident that all mental manifestation or e^ihibition 
of psychical power in man or animals is immediately con- 
nected with, and somehow dependent upon, the brain and 
nervous structures. At the base of the kingdom, Owen finds 
the Protozoic Acrita without a nervous system. With the 
ifrfnaloni^ira. a mere thread-nerve appears. The next 
ascending type (Radiala) is characterized by an eesophageal 
nervous ring ; the next (Arttculata) has two ganglia in 
1 t/iu- Bin., f 6W. 
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this ricig, one above and one below Uie cesophagua ; and u 
we ascend in the scale, this upper giinglion becomes a trua 
cerebram, and the lower, a cerebellum ; that is, they will 
be found to correspond in ganglionic function. In the nert 
^e (MoButea). we have three ganglia in the cesophageal 
ring, the third and additional one corresponding in nervous 
function with the medulla oblongata of the higher Branch 
( Vertebrala.) la the ciiule-fish {Sepia), the highest type 
of mollusc, these three ganglia are already well concen- 
trated into the head, and the cerebral ganglion has now 
become a well-defined cerebrum, and begins to be enclosed 
itt a. cartilaginous brnin-case. In the first class of Verte- 
brates (Fishes), the second ganglion, too, has become a 
distinctly rounded nodule and a well marked cerebellum ; 
and the whole brain begins to be enclosed in a brain-case, 
cartilaginous, at first, and afterwards and higher in the 
ecale, in a bony cranium. In these Fishes, the three ganglia, 
now become a distinct triplex brain, lie extended on a 
horizontal line, with the cerebrum in front, then the cere- 
bellum, and last, the medulla oblongata ; and the cerebellum 
is smallest in coniparadve size, the cerebrum larger, and 
the medulla oblongata, largest In the Amphibia, the nest 
higher type, the cerebellum has become larger than the 
cerebrum, the medulla oblongata being still the largest In 
the next higher, the Reptiles, the cerebrum is still smallest, 
and the other two have become nearly equal in size. In 
the Birds, the next higher still, the cerebmni is largest, the 
other two remaining nearly equal in size. And in the 
Mammals, the cerebrum has become still larger in com- 
parison, and the cerebellum larger than the other. And 
with the relative and comparative size goes, in general, the 
increase in development and complication of the brain 
itmcture. And still further, with the Birds the cerebrum, 
moving backward in position, already begins to be placed 
partly above the other parts of the brain ; in the l^lnmm 
it covers them still more ; in the Lemurs, the first fan 
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of the Ape tribe, it is placed nearly on top of the other 
parts, not jet quite covering them ; in the higher Apes, it 
fiilly covers them, and in Man, still more completely ; and 
this progress, on the whole, appears to exhibit an ever 
increasing development and perfection in respect of the 
extent, depth, eon j plication, and distinctive prominence of 
the convolutions of the brain, and, as it would seem, with a 
corresponding degree of fineness and delicacy in the most 
intinmte and innard organiziition and structure of the 
microscnpic cell-tissues ; and the whole ascending order of 
development, arrangement, evolution, and new creation 
of artistic form, Is thus completed in the erect stature and 
commanding presence of the lord of creation. Not that 
this pn^ess consists in any mere development along one 
continuous line of linear descent i for such is not wholly 
the &ct : but it takes place along several divergent and 
consecutively branching lines of linear descent, travelling 
over different surfaces in space in concurrent times, the 
concurrent spaces and times giving the distribution in time 
and space, and the true ascent is in respect of the ideal 
^pe alone, executed in material form in the individual, 
wherein it is seen how the whole is an ideal and real 
creation in dme and space, or times and spaces, and a work 
of thought only. Herder, as well as Agassiz. was able to 
■ee this gradual approximation to the erect posture and the 
right angle of highest perfection in this direction, and that 
■11 (iirther ascent must needs be exclusively in the intel- 
lectual and moral order, in power of soul, knowledge, dis- 
cipline, and culture. 

Throughout the scale, taking the nervous system and tlie 
brain in particular as basb of the comparison (with Owen), 
U is just, mind and the order of exhibition of psychical 
power being the most fundamental and important thing of 
>ll, the correspondence of the psychical (towers and faculties 
irith tlie organic structures, from the thread-nerve to the 
fall human hniin, is clearly manifest In the ihread-nerve, 
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it is scnrcelj more than a physiological fiincUon ; in tlw 
nerve-ring, it is no more than a mere excito-motory instinc- 
tive runctioD ; in the hornogangliate duplex brain ni the 
Articulates, a self-conscious, self-directing psychical power 
becomes more decidedly evident, with an increased amount 
and variety of sensational phenomena ; the heterogangliate 
triplex brain, in the molluscous cuttJe-fish, reaches a still 
higher degree of mental manifestation and power ; and in 
the Vertebrnte Branch, with still greater concentration into 
the heiid and a more rapidly increasing development and 
evolution and new creation of brain structure, in compara- 
tive relation to the whole body and to the Chiss, or Branch, 
the whole psychical and sensational endowment advances 
by ascending steps and degrees, as the animal proces^on, 
in the order of creative divine providence, advances in 
geological time from out of the sea into the air, from sea 
and air to shore and land, to island, to continent ; and it 
becomes difficult (though it may yet be possible) to say, 
exactly when and where finite mind, or soul, first began ; 
fur as we trace backward the order of the ascent in post 
time, just as when we attempt to trace it in the order of 
ascent in the scale of cinssili cation in present space, we find 
it dwindling by degrees from the highest intellectual power 
in man down to a mere instinct, to a simple function of 
motion, or even to merely physiological, mechanical, and 
general physical powers or forces. 

A fabulous opinion is still quite prevalent, that man only 
(and some would even leave out the lowest races of men 
as well as the higher apes) has a soul. It Is based upon 
certain foggy, mystical, and obscure notions of the Biblical 
revelation, and means only that man alone has such a soul 
as can be saved and go to Ileaven. Dr. Carpenter thinks 
there is no tuind, or soul, below the Vertebrates. What 
his idea of mind or soul is. it would be difficult to determine 
or define. The phrenologists begin by assuming at once a 
vhule psychology, wherein the human mind appears to be 




e forty distinct faculties and powera, 
ley as readily proceed to locate witliin the skull 
from tbe outside. Carpenter works from the inside, hut 
ends in finding a *■ Sensorium " in the Sensorj- Ganglia 
(lAalumi opliei and corpora ttnata), wherein he seats what 
he caib ■• Sensation," *■ Ideadon," and " Consciousness " j 
and he discovers " internal senses " in the comniissural 
fibres, and locates the will and intelligence in the cortical 
substance of the cerebral hemispheres. This, too, is [isy- 
chology with " a. splitting power." 

The work of creation of an individual seems to proceed 
in a manner closely analogous to the mode of procedure in 
the creation of an animal kingdom. Descending by the 
light of science and the help of the microscope into the 
inner laboratory of God and Nature, wherein the work of 
creation never ceases, we arrive at length at the germinal 
vesicle with its central dot, or point of beginning of tlie 
creation of the new individual, being nearly that same 
mathematical point at which all creation, divine or huumn, 
always and everywhere begins. From this centre proceeds 
tlie formation and evolution of new cells as materials of 
construction. All sorts of powers are evidently at work 
here, mechanical, physiological, chemical, electrical, or other, 
and, underneath these, the creative thinking power itself, 
wielding all these other and secondary forces as means and 
instruments, under the laws and conditions thereof, and 
u^ing the existing forms of substance and modes of force, 
solid, liquid, gaseous, or ethereal, as materials and Instru- 
ments at hand ready made for the work ; and the artistic 
o{>eration begins. — Uow do you know this? Know it! 
When we see a Homer's Iliad, do we not know it came 
from the soul of a Homer ? or a .SL Paul's, a St Peter's, a 
watch, or a world, do we not know it canie from the mind 
»f the architect and artist ? for, surely, of all things else we 
know anything alwut. nothing but mind works and creatm 
in Uwt way. 
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But tills work does not proceed beyond a certain stage. 
It sef:ms, according to the nenrest scientific exploi'ation, 
until the male seminal cells actually reach tlie outside of 
the initiative egg-cell, containing this germinal vesicle, and 
there deliquesce in contact (and M. Tulasne finds it to be 
just so, in the vegelabie kingdom,) the fluid contents of 
these cells being taken into actual mixture with those of tho 
egg-cell by icnbibition or endosmose through the cell-walla. 
So tnuch science has settled for us ; and this is called im- 
pregimtioo. Reinforced thus, the work of producing new 
cell-material starts anew and proceeds with renewed vigor. 
£y a wonderful process of segmentation, it seems, a single 
cell, or a whole mass of cells, is made by halving to chop 
itself into a. million portions, each containing a part of the 
contents of the parent cell, or mass of celts, and a share of 
the cell- producing power, which appears, in some measure, 
to continue throughout the life of the new animal, living in 
all tlie tissues, and not exhausted even in the hardest bone j 
and so, the work of new creation continually runs along the 
interior basis of the individual structure, in like manner as 
it runs along the base of the entire animal pyramid and 
of the entire vegetable pyramid. Materials enough being 
ready, the Architect (so be the work be not detruded by 
the intractable and per\'erse nature of matter, and by fata] 
intervening impediments, and thereby deviated from ihe 
ordinary course.) distributes them into layers ; out of one 
lie fashions an alimentary canal system and reproductive 
organs, and this we may call the first story of the building; 
out of a second layer, he unfolds a whole vascular system 
of heart, lungs, arteries, veins, for a second story ; and for 
the third, out of the other layer, (which is first begun.) he 
moulds the skeleton (to serve as basement) and the muscles, 
tendoTis, tissues, nerves, and brain, for frame-work and 
inside finish of the whole fabric ; and the brain is pushed 
up, as it were, into the very top and dome of the living 
temple. But, by the time this embryonic process of evol» 
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Con and coustniction is completed, there begins to be 
exhibited from within the cerebrum, at whatever exact 
point in time ^d space, the psychological phenomenon of 
actual tliinking soul and a specinliied manifestation of 
that same creative thinking power that built the embryo ; 
and thus a veritable incarnation of the Word is accom- 
plished : — 

"E Cuiti li altri modi sreao KUii 
Alia Kiustizia, Be il £g1io di dio 
Noa toiee umiliato ad incamani." 

PanuUio di Daatt, c. vii. 
[And ill the other modea were Eniufficient 
Forju«lice, irtbe son of God did not 

Nutrition ascends from the first story into the second, 
vid irom tbence into the third, and even down into the 
basement, and upward into the dome, and so keeps the 
ttnimal alive. That the work proceeds, in each individual, 
through nearly all the amending steps and grades of cell- 
development and embryological evolution as exhibited in 
the graduated ascent of the entire animal kingdom as a 
whole, or in the Vertebrate Branch, in particular, in respect 
of ^pe, passing through fish, reptile, bird, mammal, monkey, 
up to man ; or, that the construction proceeds by stories, 
somewhat as in the entire kingdom of organic nature, with 
mineral stnictures in the first or basement story, with 
reproductive organs only in the second, as in Protozoa, with 
a nutritive system, only, in the third, as in some lower orders 
mimalt and in the vegetable kingdom also, and then 
R vascular system superudded in a fourth story, and a 
nervous system in a fifth and last, with an internal skeleton 
■nd a true and perfect brain in the uppermost loft of all ; — 
all this is only to be taken as another evidence that the 
Divine Architect takes his own simplest and pierhaps near- 
est way in all his works : all which not only seems to be 
true, according to exact science, but agrees remarkably well 
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Stadus tnsde to Dnnte, when inder the guidance of the 
Eoul of Vix^l, be had reached the seventh hill in Purgatorjr. 
concluding in these words ; — 



Apri alia 


»eritk, 


cbevien 


e, il peKo 


EHppi 


che,.i 


toslocoi 


me 11 few 


Lo4rti«.!wdelcen.bt(i 


. A petfttto. 


I* motor 


prime 


. lui « y 


olge lieto 


Bovnl 




te >li lUilura, e iipin 



Cfae Tire, e Btrnte, c at in »i rigira." — Ftrg., o. 
[But how an inrinl of the uiimal 
Dotti come, thou see'sl not ^eC: this ie each ptdot, 
Thrtt Winer num than thou huTO erc'd therein.— 
They, who by Ihcir aim doctrine hsTS di^oin'd 
From soul the poaiible intslllgenee, 

y truth which cornea, 
LOon ■> in the ftetos 
nee p«Tfpctfli1. 



ODBC 






le ail repleK 



So tbat 7DU 

Uii eucDce in, and makei b soul distinct. 

Which livea, and feels, lad rules itself in >elf.} 

The ascent from the bottom of the animal kingdor 
to the top, as from the vesicular cell up to the full-grown 
man, is by a wide scale of steps and degrees. Until a nerve 
is reached, there can be no pretence that Bnj special psy- 
chical power exists in any particular structure, 
microscopic animalcules in which fine nervous threads, ii 
finitesimal ganglia, and some appearance of senses, seem ti 
be discernible, if really so, as also in the Ncniatoneura « 
the Radiata, there is little or no ground of probabili^ tl 
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Jiere exists anything more than that kind of pliysiologicitl 
riioveiiient a.nd excito-niotory und reflex nervous action iu 
obedience to external, or internal, sensational impressions 
which may properly be called instinct, and in which there is 
otherwise no distinct self-moving, self-conscious power. The 
gaTiglia of the lEsophageal ring in Articulates and Molluscs, 
Though in part subservient to certain senses and to the 
functions of sensation and motion, must be, for the most 
part, (if not entirely), like the other ganglia of these animals, 
confined to the same kind of excito-motory and reflex 
activity, which is to be considered as purely physiological in 
its nature, with the addition, perhaps, in the upper or cere- 
bral ganglion, of that very small degree of psychical power, 
which is necessary to give a faculty of choice in the direc- 
tion of the muscular movements and the motions of the 
animal, in obedience U> actually present sensations, deter- 
mining the animal to one direction, or to one act, rather 
than another, but not amounting to such a degree of this 
power as to be capable of conceiving ideas, ideal images, 
conceptions of imagination, or dreams ; much less, of car- 
rying on any continued, or connected, process of rational 
thinking. Indeed, it is conceivable, if not probable, or 
even very certain, that the highest power of soul in man, 
under special circumstances, as when in sound sleep, or as 
when stunned by a hlow on the head, or under the sufToca:- 
tjon of carbonic acid gas, or the influence of chloroform, or 
In any comatose state of the brain, or in disease when near 
the point of unconscious insensibility, or death, or when as 
yet unborn, may sink, or only rise, for the time being, to a 
like diminutive degree of psychical power, and yet be a dis- 
tinct living soul. It must be admitted that insects and 
Tnollnscs, say. for instance, tite bee, with his skilful in- 
stincts and industrial economy in tlie compo.site organic 
tiniclure of the swarm, or the cuttle-fish, with his larger 
jerebral ganglion, his great powers of motion, and his cun- 
ning arts of self-protecUon, possess the power and faculty 
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of volunlary modon, at least; but this, perhaps, need not 
argue more of psjchicul power, or self-directing will, than a 
simple power of choice between present conflicting sensArj 
tioiis, in cunforinity also with the mechanical, phyHtologii 
and other ph,vsical conditions, which result from their oi 
izatioii and the state of existence in which they live. 
the act of the bee in returning straight to his hive when 
laden with honey from the flowery mead, wherein he seems 
to have something of the faculty of the wild Indian in the 
deep woods, if the act of the cuttle-tish in darkening tlie 
waters with his ink when danger threatens, nece&sarily im- 
plies some degree of memory as well as an act of will, 
or choice, we may as easily allow the memory 
choice, and also such sniall degree of psychical power, 
soul, as is therein necessarily implied ; and in this meraoiy^ 
there is also necessarily implied some small faculty of im- 
agination, that is, a capability of framing ideal conceptions 
in a thinking soul, however limited in amount and degree 
of power. In general, nerves and ganglia ere plainly 
subservient to the physiological processes of the aaimal 
economy merely. The three great ganglia, which gradu- 
ally become concentrated into the head, are as clearly 
subservient, in the first instance, and excepting only the 
cerebral, first and last, to those functions of sensation and 
muscular motion, for which an excilo-motorj- and reflex 
activity of a merely physiological nature may be considered 
as sufficient. But this cerebral ganglion, even in these 
Articulates and Molluscs, as later among the Vertebrates, 
would seem to be the seat, also, of some small degree of 
that higher kind of power, which can only be designated as 
psychical power, or soul that thinks and moves itself. 

As we ascend the scale in the Vertebrate Branch, we 
find an increased development of these same ganglia, cor- 
responding with the increased faculties of sensation and the 
Increased power and complexity of muscular motion ; 
vith the enlargement of the cerebral sensory ganglia 
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expanded cerebral hemispheres, with an ever incrcnsmg 
proportion in size, convolution, and fineness of texture 
therein as the scale mounts, we find this same psychical 
power exhibited, everywhere and throughout, in a very 
nearly, if not an exactly, corresponding proportion : so that 
no one can deny, for instance, that the psychical powers of 
the higher apes, as in the Orang, Chimpanzee, and Gorilla, 
approach as much more nearly to those of man, on the 
whole, than do those of the other inferior orders of ani- 
mals, as the structure and development of their cerebral 
hemispheres, and indeed all the rest of their organization 
and structure, approximate more nearly than the other to 
the human type. Nor does the scale stop here .- it still 
continues to ascend, only with a proportionately less degree 
of dificrence in the advance upward through the ascending 
races or species of men. The result of all ethnolt^cal 
study goes to establish this fact ; and though there be a 
wide gulf between the highest living species of ape, and the 
lowest existing species of man, it b nevertheless true, that 
some human tribes, lowest in the living scale, and ouly not 
yet quite exdnct, (and many species, or distinct tribes, have 
doubtless long since become extinct in the lapse of im- 
inense geological i^es since the Pliocene man lived,) for 
instance, the Papuas of the East Indian Islands and Aus- 
tralia, are found to be utterly incapable of abstract notions, 
Aat is, general rational ideas or conceptions, or any kind 
of abstruse reasoning. It is just so with the American In- 
dian and other inferior races, the African Negro inclusive, in 
greater or less degree only. Thoreau found it to be so with 
ihe civilized Indians of the Maine woods; and he was a 
good observer of such facts. The Gorilla, or Chimpanzee, 
tnay have sensation, voluntary motion, will, and understand- 
ing enough to come down from his tree and warm himself 
by a deserted camp-fire, but not reason, foresight, or 
tmtional thinking power enough to put on more wood when 
tile fire bums down, as the naturalists say ; and yet he 
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may have a verj considerable amount of self-conscious, »elfri 
directing power or will, with memory and imagination ; — 
Bome not inconsiderable degree of thinking soul. The wild 
naked Papuns, or the Hottentots, four feet and a half in 
height, may have reason enough to do acts of this kind, but 
scarcely more ; for they have never had understanding, 
invention, power of thought, or skill and sense enough, in 
the course of long ages, to raise themselves above the 
dition of wild men of the woods, nor sufBcient intelligence 
or rational thinking power, to be able to comprehend, bj. 
the help of any leaching, the general ideas, the highi 
reasoning!), and more comprehensive conceptions, 
arts Bud sciences, of the superior races of me 
lower races are scarcely more than grown up childrea 
they represent the several stages of the childhood of tli 
human race, The American ludian, though somewhat^ 
more capable, is still but little better than a natural -I>or%J 
Caliban, — 

" A devil, ■ bom devil, on vho«e lutuie 

Nurture can never aticlt ; on whom my ptiai, 

Humimely taken, all, >tl lost, quilB Imt ) 

Anil u KiUi «gB bii body uglier grotii. 

So his miod Makers."— Ttmp.,AciIF. Sc. I. 

With them, all progress is, and must be, slow andi 
gradual, and for the most part in their own best way. Jol 
Elliot's converted Naticks are extinct, and their agglutinate, 
polysynthetic Bible is a dead tongue. In the course of 
unnumbered geological ;eons, the white type is reached 
In the lapse of untold centuries, the Turanian grows into a 
Chinese straight-jacket ; the Gangetic Malay, into a Hindu, 
the Nilotic African, into an Egyptian ; the American In- 
dian, into an Aztec, or Inca-Peruvian ; the Caucasian, into 
a Uactrian, Assyrian, Chalda^an, Hebrew, Grecian, Iloninn, 
European. Within the gently stretching envelope. eacli| 
lives, grows, expands, improves, and b transmuted, 
either suddenly out of it, and he suffers, or perishi 
when you wrench a turtle out of his shell. Boat-bead^^ 
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Qat-heads, and pigmy dwarla, become fossil, before tlie ad- 
vance of more gigantic long-heads and high-heads. The 
westward-Sowing white streams of the temperate zones 
overwhelm the inferior indigenes, or sweep them aside Into 
bogs and mountain fastnesses, or strand them upon remote, 
inhospitable shores. Guanches, Tasmanians, Taliidans, In- 
dians, Negroes, vanish into utter darkness, before tlic btirn- 
ing face of Kuropean civilization ; or the civilization, flow- 
ing backward upon the tropical zones, is itself extinguished 
in the dark multitude, as a light goes out in carbonic acid. 

The diiference Lt not so mucb a difference in kind, or in 
essence, as a difference of degree ; but as the pyschical 
power increases in degree, as we mount in the scale, there 
is exhibited that ever-enlarging scope, and tbat conse- 
quently increasing number and variety of capabilities and 
bctilties which, in the new and varied applications and 
uses that arise out of and go along with this increase in 
amount of power, present themselves ia a siiperRcial uppre- 
hen^on as new, additional, and distinct mental powers or 
bculties ; and hence the illusion of the phrenologist*, the 
mental physiologists, and all those materialistic philoso- 
phers, who try to imagine that all the phenomena of mind 
are a mere result of the physical organization and a direct 
effect produced by the organic machine ; that memory con- 
sists merely in an accunmlated volume and mass of sensa- 
tional impressions stamped and recorded, one set above 
another (with Sir Benjamin Brodie), upon the gossamer 
tissues of the cortical layers of the brain ; and that all 
thought is a product of nervous electricity, or some kind of 
arterial brain-flow and consumption of neurinc. as light 
comes of the burning of a candle, or time-Iieeping from 
the running of a clock. 

The necessary laws of thought, constituting the imper- 
Kmal reason (as defined by Cousin), exist absolutely; 
that is, as necessary fact, and ore common to all thinking 
•ouls, from insect to man, and from man to his Maker. 
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Hence, the only difference there can be, in respect nf put 
reason, between one created soul and aoother, whatever 
the place of either in the scale of existence, is a difiereoca 
in the extent and measure in which each finite soul may be 
able to sliare, partake, use, employ, and exercise these 
taws and this reuson in perceiving, conceiving, thinking, 
and knowing ; for these operations of the mind, as for as 
they go. must necessarily be, and always are, carried on in 
exact accordance with these laws, whether tiie special 
thinker hiniseir be aware of it or not This measure may be 
large or small in the given instance, and the use made of 
it may be in some degree more or less, much or litUe, 
good or bad, logical or illogical, wise or unwise. The soul 
in itself is active choosing cause and thinking power, 
" sparkle of our creation light," the " lamp of God", 
shining within us, and the light of the understand in^j 
whereby the mind intellecttially and spiritually sees, know^j 
perceives, conceives, understands, comprehends, and 
self-conscious, and the power whereby it acts, wills, and 
creates ; and its existence as such ig an ultimate and final 
fact. Any man may deny the fact, not see it, and dis- 
believe it ; yet the fact still exists and remains so. Sucb 
being the nature of it, it is plain that neither soul, 
thinking, can be the result or effect of the physical oi 
zatjou, nor a simple product of the working of the physio* 
logical machine, though a finite soul may never exist at all 
without an organic body ; that briuii and mind, speaking of 
the finite creature, do not stand in the relation to one 
another of cause and effect; that mind and brain, speaking, 
of the divine mind, and the created brain, do stand in tbai 
relation to one another of cause and effect ; but that the 
true relation of the finite mind, or soul, to the bnun and 
general structure of the body, is one of correspondence and 
adaptation only, as Swedenborg said. And the specializa- 
tion of the soul is made to correspond with the special 
organic Iwcly : the larger and better the receiving biuia,. 
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the more powerful will be the swell of oceaa that streanu 
Into it i and the more soiil, the nearer to God. 

As a special subject, the activity of any given soul, and 
its power as thinking cause, is as primary, original, funda- 
mental, and immortal, as the Divine Soul itself, the totality 
of nil power and cause : it is only in so far as it is a speci- 
alty, that a finite soul is secondai'y and a creation. But the 
thought and consciousness of God must necessarily be in 
the unity and totality of hb being, as such, wherein is the 
Divine Personality. The personality of the special thinker, 
in like manner, must be only in the unity and totality of the 
Special soul, as such. Consciousness is the fact of being 
and knowing ; and it can by no possibility be more extensive 
than the thinking personality. And the finite soul being 
thus bounded off, as it were, into a separate and distinct 
sphere of consciousness of its own, there can be no possibil- 
ity of its being or becoming directly conscious, that is, know- 
ing, of the thought, knowledge, purposes, or foreordination 
of God, nor any conceivable possibility of an intermediate 
flow of thoughts, ideas, conceptions, or revelations, out of 
the one mind into the other, whether that of a Moses, an 
Isaiah, a Jesus, or a Pope. A man may become conscious, 
indirectly, of some part of the divine thought and provi- 
dence, by discovering and seeing it in the fore-front view ot 
the universe, an infinite phantasmagoria, as it were, capable 
of being reflected in the mirror of his mind's eye, which is 
always able to find therein as much revelation as it can dis- 
cover, see, or in any way receive and comprehend, or have 
need to know ; but never any more. There can be no 
back-door passage from the one consciousness into the 
other, and it is of no use to look in the back of the mirror : 
it can be conceived only in the heated fancies of uncritic.il 
thinkers and mystical dreamers. The open passages are 
nil in front : we stand face to face with ottr God. It should 
be left to spiritual-rapping doctors only, to believe that 
knowledge, foreknowledge, revelation, divination, prophe- 
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cies, aug^iries, gifls of heRling, helps, ai)d diverddes < 
toDgues, are, or can be, poured into the human soul, i 
were, through an imaginary hole in the back of the head. 

Since the invention of the electric telegraph, cert^-l 
visionary dreamers, possessing souls only half awake, havsv 
abandoned the theory of infiuxions, and imagined that dift*'^ 
embodied souls or spirits could send communications from 
the spirit-world by some sort of telegraphic rapping. Thai 
a departed soul may live in a spiritual form may be very^ 
possible, if not highly prubable, or indeed quite certain. 1 
Some persons have believed that they walked the upper'1 
air, like the spectral ghosts that poets, superstitious persons. I 
and diseased minds have created in their wandering fun- 1 
cies ; but since it has become sciendfically demon strabla^V 
that no such vision of a ghost could possibly be visible tol 
any human eye, telegraphic rappings from iniagiiiary in-i 
visible spirits have been substituted in the place of the vis>f 
ibie spectres. As a living power of thought, a soul cana 
act, directly, in its own inner sphere of self only; s 
directly, upon the world externa] to itself and upon human J 
senses, only by means of organic physical instruments, andfV 
through the agency of material means. A human soul, t 
we see, has power to move an arm of Hesh and bone, aoit I 
so to produce great effects on solid bodies. But here^ I 
we have the necessary gradation of oi^anized material 
structures and instruments, rising by degrees of solidity 
and strength from the most ethereal invisible particles, roi- 
croscopic cells, finest conceivable fibres and gossamer tis- 
sues of the brain, through the infinite ascending complica- 
tion of ganglionic, nenous, vascular, niuscular, and bony 
structures up to that completed complex and substantial 
instrument, the arm, with its terminal, ingeniously con 
sLructed hand, capable of great power. And so, too, w« 
may imagine a spirit soul to have a spiritual body, with ft ' 
corresponding and similar structure of brain, nerve, musclAt i 
bone, arm and hand, made of forms of spiritual substance ' 
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(■fl indeed all substance h spiritual) ; but whatever power 
or force such an nrganization of bod^ might be able to ex- 
ercise upon other spiritual bodies of like nature and con- 
stitution, it is clear that if it be so thin nad ethereal as to 
be invisible to the microscope, and wholly imperceptible to 
the most delicate scientific tests of the presence of matter 
or force, it would be utterly absurd to imagine it could, by 
■oy conceivable possibility, so rap a table at the will of a 
^)irit soul as to produce a vibration in solid wood, or in so 
dense a fluid as the air, which is the only medium of sound 
to the ear, any more than could the imaginary hand of an 
impossibly visible ghost. Both uur eyes and our ears are 
forever closed to any such agency, and our souls and our 
senses alike are happily inaccessible to all such communi- 
CatioDs: so says Hamlet: — 

Being a thioK imuiorul M ilwlf ? " 

Honest ghosts have scarcely been suspected of such im- 
possibilities : even the ghost of Hamlet's father, that " per- 
turbed spirit," old truepenny, " the fellow i' the cellar- 
age," that was '■ hie et ubique" and could •■ work i' the 
earth " like a mole, knew better than to undertake to rap 
lylhing. He only ventured to speak aloud ; and even 
voice was never heard by mortal ear until uttered by 
; living medium under the stage. Even when poeti- 
cally visible, face to face with Handet, he cut a long story 
■hort with thb sensible speech : — 

" Bui that I am forbid 
To tfll ilie KcnU of oiv prima-lin'ise, 
1 ctluld ■ Isle Dnrold, wbow %bl«9t word 
Wonld harrow up tby loul, fteeie %\iy young blood, 
Make iliy Iwoejes, like ilan. slort from their BpbetM, 
Th; knniicd and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair lo itand on end. 
Like quilla upon Ihe fruU'ul porpentine : 
But iJiis elemal blazon muiI not be 
To ean of fleih and blood." — Aet I. 8e. 6. _ 

And all spiritual rappers will know better, when thej 
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have learned luore, than to undertnke any sucli perfo 
aiice ; thiit work bulongs only to po^ts. In the mean timet 
all may rest assured, that iu literal truth this " eternal 
blazon " must not be, and, in the order of Divine Provi- 
dence in the known world, cannot be, to "ears of flesh and 
blood." The universe is neither made nor governed so, nor 
are men to be instructed here in that way ; and the sooner 
ail rappers find this out, the better it may be for then)* both 
here and hereafter. There should be established for their 
use *' houses of deceits of the senses, all manner of feats of 
juggling, false apparitions, impostures, and illusions, and 
their fallacies ; " and they should beware of the late and 
the curse of Macbeth. 
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That sprightly antithesis of Pope, straining a truth 
point his wit, — 

" The wiieet, brighlBBt. mumest of nutukiitd," 
like much other wit and many old saws, contains more point 
than truth ; and as is usual, when vulgar satire flings its 
envenomed shafts at what is nobler than itself, the slander 
is apt to stick better than the truth. Bacon was not the 
meanest of mankind. He was not mean at all, unless bj 
some mean standard of meanness, but one of the loftiest 
and noblest of his time, as well as one of the wisest and 
brightest of all time. That he partook in some measure of 
the abuses of the time, and shared the faults of good men 
in all times, need not be denied. He was not a martyr, nor 
a hero, in any ordinary sense : but in a very extraordinary 
sense, he might be found to have been both. He did not 
attempt impracticabilities, nor absurd impossibilities ; bu 
he was certainly one of those " clearest burning lamps," 
&nd 

" cleinst gods, who make tb«in lioaon 
Of men's imposubilities " ; 
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which, nevertheless," says he, " it seemeth they propound 
rather as impossibilities aud wishes than as things within 
the compass of human comprehension." ' 

Without stopping, now. to extenuate his faults, such aa 
they were (and they have been enormously magnified), it 
may be remembered here, that he was wiser than to break 
his own head against the dead stone walls and brazen idola 
of the age in which he lived. He knew it was better to set 
the slow hand of all-conquering Time at work upon them, 
and he did more than any other of his time toward con- 
triving the plans, indicating the ways, inventing the means, 
and constructing the ideal engines and instruments for 
their demolition. He made a virtue of necessity, perhaps, 
and adapted himself as well as he could to the medium in 
which his life was cast ; and he made use of the materials 
and instruments that were at hand for such uses as they 
were fit for, and for objects, ends, and aims, far higher, 
nobler, and better, than was dreamed of by many in his 
own time, or even by a large portion of posterity down to 
this day. Comparatively speaking, he lived in an age of 
darkness and despotism, not in an age of light and liberty, 
nius" could not have " the air of freedom " ; and 
this he welt knew. Plamlet gives sage advice : — 
— that I bid jou da: . • ■ 
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No, in detfHte of aeam, and aeeieaj. 

Unpeg Ihe basket od the hoiue's top, 

Let (be bird* fly, and, like the fBiiioiis ape, 

To Ity ooudunoiu in tbe buket creep. 

ADd break your own oeck down." — Act JII. 8b. i. 

Sovereignty, in that age. resided in the king, not in the 
people, and if he may he Judged by his writings, it was 
certainty not Bacon's fault, if the reigning sovereign were 
not really as wise as Solomon and a true vicegerent of the 
Divine Majesty ; for he taught that kings " be live gods on 
earth," as the play also teaches : — 
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And ^ajn thus, ia the " Richard II. " : — 

"Baling. Wilh all mj heut 

Duck. A god on Earth thoa art" — Ad V-Bct. 

And Bg&in in the " Rape of Lucrece " ; — 

a god, ■ king, 
Q eYerjtIiing," 

He had to bike " the age and body of the time, his foimrl 
and pressure," for what it was, as he fbimd it, believing^J 
perhaps, with the play, ngain, that 

" All plicDs that Ibe eye of heaven viiiu 
Are (o llie wise man porU and happv havflnl. 
Tesch Ihy Dvceiuity la reaxan thus; 
There is no virine like necessily." — Rich. II., Aet I,Bv-t, 

Iq Euripides, the same doctrine stands thus : — 



ling stronger, or more lerribiB 
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Than dire ni 

Probably, Bacon alluded ta this very passage, when he sai^l 
" It was s^d among the ancients, ' Necessflalem ex omnibMU 
rebas eiiefoTtiisimiim'"^ (Necessity is the strongest of ^1 
things). And it is repeated in this same play, thus 

"K. Rich. I am iwom brother, aweet, 

To grim necessity ; and he and I 
Will keep a lesg^e t"'! death." — .ict V. Be 1. 

And again, the same idea apj}ears in the second part of tl 
" Henry IV,," thus : — 

"K. Ben. Are theae things, then, nMemhiea? 
Thtn let lu meet them like necewiliea," —Jet !!!. Se. 1. 

And there may he some truth in the sonnet, as applied tOI 
himself: — 

*' 'T i* heller to be vile, than Tile eUeem'd, 
When not to be receives leproaoh of being, 
I Dc Aug. Scitnl., Lib. TIIL 
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And the just pinuure tost, which U ao Aema'A, 

Not by our fceliag, but b^ othon' Heing. 

For why thoulil oiiien' false adulletste eyei 

Qire ululstioa to my ipoitive btoodV 

Or on ray Irailtin why >re fiailer Bpiea, 

Which ID their wilb comit had what t think g»ad7 

So, I am that I ani, and they that teiel 

At my abiuea nckini up thoir own: 

Imiybe Blraighl, thou^ Ihey IhemaelveB be bevel j 

By their rank thaughii my dredt must not ba gb«wn, 

Unleaa this general evil Ihey niainlajn, 

All m#n are bud, and in their badness reign." — Son. cxiL 

And this, again, would seem to eclio almost tlie very words 
of Helene in Euripides, which, being interpreted, run 
nearly thus : — 

"Being no way onJoEt, I am diagrac'dt 

or evil dreda, beloniniig not to bim, 

II worw than all the vileuess of the tiuik.- — Eeltnl, 9T0-S. 

Even victorious Ceesar, in the pluy, could speak in praise 
of the fallen Antony, admire his greatness, and lament his 
fate ; and Antony could tJiiok the Egyptian Cleopatra 
" thrice tiobler " than himself, when, forgetting aU her 
human frailties, he exclaimed, as he imitated her example, 
and fell upon his own sword, — 

" My queeD and Eroa 
Hive, by their brave instmctlon, got upon me 
A oobleoeM in record." — AiU. ami Clro., Act TV. So. 11. 

As Bacon says, " at best, nobleness is never lost, hut re- 
warded in itself." ' And reading the " Antony and Cleo- 
patra " from the high philosophic point of view of Plato's 
Republic, some touch of this same nobleness may be dis- 
covered in it : — 

" Ant. Let Rome In Tyber melt, and the wide aicb 
Of the rang'd empire fall 1 Here ia my apace. 
Kingdom! are day : our dungy earth tlike 
Feadi beail aa man : the nebleneea of life 
lilo dc tboa; when aucb n mutual pair, 
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And luoh a twain car 
On pain of puniiLhins 
We BUnd up peerlesi 

Why diJ ho mnrry F 



I 



Nor would Cleopatm 
the other : — 



stay in tliis world, Antony being in 



"Clio. O Antony 1 Nay, I triil take I 



What should I stay - 



[Applying anaOm' o^ J 



. world ? — So fare Uiea well. » 
-Aol K. Sc.3. 



This author's breadth of view, his greatness of soul, hii I 
lofty aCandnrds of moral judgment, and his deep iiufght J 
inU) the confusions of men find things, whereby the most | 
precious jewels are discovered where least looked for, even i 
in the toad's head, and purified and redeemed from the j 
rubbish of affairs, life, and opinion, which had long c 
cealed thcni from the sight of most men, this brave instruis 4 
tion, this nobleness in record, and these unparalleled nioi^ I 
tals, all together, reveal to our apprehension a genius and | 
asoul which readily suggests but few living parallels. For ' 
style and diction, depth and breadth, and all-sided cleameai 
of vision, the "Cymbeline" and the "Troilusand Cressida" 
may compare with the liest of the modems. The open 
secret is therein laid more open ; but the world will not g< 
it, howsoever open : they will rather stay under the clouds, I 
and mope still in theological fog, believing only — 

" The Kf iplnrw of Ibe loyaJ Leonatii*, 



Dcliove &ln Uacfaen, Ihongh Ibo! 
Do feci the tmaaon sharply, yM It 
Stands in vant caw of woe." — 



1 Mr. White reads 



in thin wild vorid," after Ibf Folio oT 16S3. whkk i 
I ■ miaprint, as I believe, for levle leorU, tfaa tn> < 
Shaka., XII. laBi Nola. 117. 
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Bacon would have the true interpreter of nature pry more 
deeply into this open secret, and write a i.-ew Scripture : — 
" We desire," he says, " this primary history to be con- 
scientiously collected, and as if upon solemn oath of its 
verity in every particular; since it is the volume of God's 
works, and (so far as a similitude between the majesty of 
divine tlungs and the lowness of the terreue, may be al- 
lowed), as it were another Scripture " ; ' for, as he con- 
tinues agmn, •' this writing of our Sylva Si/learum is, to 
■peak properly, not a natural history, but a high kind of 
natural magic " ; and according to Dr. Rawlcy, it was " a 
Qsual speech of his lordship," that it was to be '' the world 
■8 God made it " ; that is, not a work of the imaginations 
of men, but the work of the divine mind ; and such being 
the nature of it, we need not wonder that he should call it 
ft high kind of natural magic and an actual Holy Scripture. 
So he says that Homer "was made a kind of Scripture by 
the latter schools of the Grecians " ; and his fables " seemed 
to be like a thin rarefied air, which, from the traditions of 
more ancient nations, fell into the flutes of the Grecians " ; 
as the celestial spirits, in " The Tempest," " melted into air, 
into thin air." 

According to Goethe, out of the tliree reverences, rev- 
erence for what is above us, reverence for what is around 
for what is under us, springs the highest 
reverence, the reverence for one's self and that true re- 
ligion, wherein a man is "justified in reckoning himself 
tlie best that God and Nature have produced," as in the 
pUy : — 

" though rnetn and mfghlv, rolling 
Tagelli«r, have one dufi, yel reverence 
<Th«t t.Bgei of the world) duth amke diatinitioo 
or plice 't»MD bi^ and low." — Cumb., Ad IV. Be. 3. 

4nd again r — 

" «n heir. Great Alexandar 

be the bei.1." — WinlcT-'i Tale, Act V.Be-l. 
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And agiun, thus : — 



a, those I fear, — (he vng: 
eaithom."— Cyab., AdJ V. Be.%. 



So, we may remember, Bacon says, that " the reverence rf 
a man's self is, next religion, the chiefest bridle of all 
vices," and thnt, " whosoever is unchaste cannot reverence 
himself" i and we lind the same sentiment nearly repeated 
m idea (though not in words), and enforced with all the 
powers of rhetoric, and in a splendid amplitude of metft< 
phorical expression, all drawn from the common langui 
of the Christian religion, in this fine passage from 
'Troilus and Cressida:" — 

" IVo. This ihc? do; Uus i> Diomed'a Crettida. 

If beauty bave ■ »ul. this li not she: 

If mule guide vowe, it vowa be laiictjmoiijr, 

If aaoctimoiij bo the goAa' delight. 

If there b« rule In unity iiwlf, 

ThiiiiiDol&fae. OniBdueeaordiKoane, ' 

That cause seta up with and agaiiut itaalfl 

Bi-feld auUioritf ! whero reawn can revolt 

Without perdition, and l(«a uiumo all reaaoa 

Witbout revolt Thin la, and ta not, Cresaid! 

Within my wul there duth conduce a flgfat 

Of thin Btrange naturo, that a thing inaepanta 

DivideB more wider tbao the akj and «utb ; 

And jet the bpacioua breadth of tliia diviajim 

Admit* no orifice for ■ point, oa subtle 

Ai Ariachne's broken woof, to enter. 

Initancc, O rnatance I strong aa Pluto's gates; 

Creaaid la mine, tied with the bondi of Heaven : 

Instance, iostaoce ! atrong aa Heaven itaelf; 

Tbe boode of Heaven are alipp'd, diaaolv'd, and hwa'd, 

And with another knot. Gve-flnger tied, 

The [Vactiana of bar Ikilb, orla of her love, 

Tbe (Vagments, Krapa, the bits, and greaay reliqiM* 

or her o"er-e«tcn ftith, are bound to Diomed." 

TVo, anrf Cr., Ael V.Bci. 

Bacon comprehended " the nature of this great dtj oT'l 
the world," as he expresses it So Carlyle says of Shako- 
Bpeare, that '* in his mind the world is a whole : he figiimRl 
't as Providence governs it : , . . . a world of e 
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DesB and sport, of solemn cliff and gay plain " ; or as 
Bacon also says, again, comparing poetry with history as 
a mode of representing acts, or events, " poesy feigns them 
more just in retribution and more according to revealed 
providence." And what Schlegel said of Shakespeare may 
be said as well, — nay, ratlier better, — of Bacon himself 
that he had " deeply reflected on character and passion, on 
the progress of events and human destinies, on the human 
constitution, on all the things and relations of the world " ; 
and again, that "the world of spirits and nature have laid 
all their treasures at his feet ; in strength a demi-god, in 
profundity of view a prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a pro- 
tecting spirit of the higher order, he lowers himself to mor- 
tals as if unconscious of his superiority, and is as open and 
unassuming as a child." * But of most men, who will not. 
Lor who cannot " so by degrees leara to read in the vol- 
" of God's universe, 



"r the worid'a vi 
Our Brilun wcius li ot it, 
Id m great pool, a bhu'i n 

t they will continue to belie 

> that it is, in God and Nature ai 

"A joggling trick, — to b«iecrtUy op 

They will 



l";—Csmb., Ac! ni. Sc i. 

e with the fool, Tbersites, 
in Cressida, — 

I." — Tro. and Cr., AclV.Bt.1. 



" rttber thfoh tbir not Cresaid " ; 

o thinking, they will proceed to create for themselves 

ideal Cres»d, after such pattern as the; have ; for 

•■they have ever left the oracles of Gkid's works, and 

idored the deceiving and deformed imagery, which the un- 

lirrours of their own minds have represented unto 

But having so created the human ideal tdol, they 

Baiust find, sooner or later, that 



I And hence, losing sight of all just reverences, the highest 

1 Lulm-a m Drnm. Lil.. hy A. W. RrhU'cel. p. 990-308 (PbiUd., ISaS). 
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wisdom, the true religion, and all just conception of the dl 
line of order and authentic place of things in this universe^ 
there reigns in the minds of men, for the roost part, a con- 
fusion of ideas and opinions, and a moral disorder, which is 
not merely a 

" mutical coufluion 



I 



but an appalling chaos, equal to that of AgamemnoaM 
Grecian camp : — 

" Degree being vizsrded, 
Th' UBworthieat ahewt ms furly ia tbe maak. 
The heivens ihemselvep, the planeU and thli eeotn, 
Obcerve ilcgree, priority, and pUoc, 
iDBlatnre, coune, prnportiDn, seuon, (brm. 
Office, *nd ciiBtom, in all line of order: 
Asd IbeTeron is the Riorioua planit Sol 
In noble eminimce enthron'il and spher'd 
AroidFt the other; whoM ni»d'uinable efe 
CoiTBCM the ill aspects of planctn evil. 
And posU, iilce the GOmmaadnieDt of a hia^ 
Saiu cheek, to gODd and bad. But when the planet* 
In evil mixture, lo disorder winder, 
What pl«gue«, and what portents! whatmotinjl 
What raging of the sri, shaking oflke earih, 
Commotion in the winde, (right*, rhangcs, horTx>n, 
Divert and craok, rend and deraciDate 
The aaitf and married calm of states 
Quite tiom (heir Hxturel O, when degree (■ ■bak'd, 
Wliicb ta the ladder to all high deaigne. 
The enterprise ia sick. How eoald rnmmnnWIf. 
Degrees in avhoob, and bmtherhoods in cJtiM, 
Peaceful comnivree from dividahle shorei, 
The primogeiiity and due of hirth, 
Pnrogaljve of age, cinwDS, acepin*, lanretl, 
But bv dpgp-ee. Bland in auThentio plaea? 
Take but d^rec awaj, untuao that tiring, 
And, hark, what diword follows ! each thing tOMti 
In mere oppugiuticv : the bounded watan 
Should litt their bosoms higher Uian the ■honii 
And make a nop of all this solid globe: 
Strength ihonld be lord ofimbedlitv, 
And the rade ««n thoald Mrike his liuher d«*d : 



linuld be right; oi 



(Between whose er 



rather, right ai 
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Should loM their names, ind so should justice IWh 

Than eveiy thing iocludes iUelf in power. 

Power hilD will, will iDto appctiu; 
, And appoCite, l anitimti ootf, 
I HuM nuke perforce »n Lniveraal proj, 
[ And lut «U Dp himseir. Great Agamemnor, 

This chioa, wheo degree i> suSbcsU, 

Follows the choking.'' — An I. So. 3. 

So says Bacon, "It is owing to justice that man is a god 
I, and not a wolf";* and "when the judgment-seat 
takes the part of injustice, there succeeds a state of general 
robbery, and men turn wolves to each other, according to 
the ad:^e " ; ' and — 

" Thieves for their robboiy ha»e aathorily. 
When judges Blea! IhemwlTes/' — JCciu. /or Jfina, drt /;. Sc. 9. 

And again, he says, " If to be just be not to do that to 
another which you would not have another do to you, then 
is mercy justice " ; — 

" And earthly power doth then aliiw likest God's 
When metrj Ktaju jast'ice." — Mc!-. of Ven., Acl IV. 8c. 1. 

Indeed, the careful reader, who will diligently conipnre the 
" Antitheses of .Tnstice," a mere esnmple of a collection of 
common places under the head of " Promptuary or Pre- 
paratory Store," thrown into that very notable Book VII. 
of the De Augmtnt-is, on the Ksamplar of Good, the Colors 
of Good and F-vil, moral knowledge concerning the Georgics 
of the mind, and the "Antitheses of Things," with the 
first scene of the fourth act of the " Merchant of Venice," 
I scarcely fail to see, that the fine exposition of the 
quality of mercy and justice, there given, is but an amplifi- 
cation in verse of these very antitheses ; and by cofliparing 
irisms on " Universal Justice or the Fountains 
the Vlllth Book.» with the 
ill discover therein a still 
doctrines of justice and tha 

■i.(RnBlon:.IX. IHfl. ' 



also the Aphc 

of Equity " in civil society, in 
"Measure for Measure," he ' 
further illustration of these aam 

Trans, nf Ihii Dt Aug., W, 
Trann. nf the i> Amj. a&B : 
Vonb (Boston). [X. 311. 
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"three fountains of Injustice," namely, mere force, 
licious ensnareinent under color of law, nnd hardness 
the 1a.w itself, until Rscatus exclaims: — 

" Wbich is Ihs wiser hureV Justice, Di laiqni^? " — Jet //. 8e. 

The antitheses of justice and injustice, chasdty and lei 
ness, are therein exhibited as iu a model, after his own 
usual manner, by contrast of opposites, whereby the limits, 
or antinomies, of the passions and moral laws, are more 
easily represented, more distinctly defined, and better illtis- 
trated by example. The same " commission " for tlie re- 
form of obsolete laws appears in Ixith. " For," says the 
Aphorism, " since an express statute is not regularly abol- 
ished by disuse, it comes to pass that through this contempt 
of oljeolete laws the authority of the rest is somewhat im- 
paired. And from ibis ensues a torment like that of 
Mezentius, whereby the living laws are stifled in the em- 
braces of Ute dead." ..." For tliough it has been well said, 
' that no one should be wiser than the laws,' yet this must 
be understood of waking and not o/t/eeping laws." ' 
so says the Duke (disguised as the Friar) in the play 
" H7 buAJneea in thii SUIe 
Mkd« me > looker-on bare in Vif nmi, 
Wliere I hive Men comiption buil and bubbl* 
Till it o'ln-un the citw: laws for all liiultr, 
But faults to countenanc'd Chat tlie etrotig statntaa 
Btaail, like the rorfeiu id a barber's >hop, 
Ab mucb iu mock u niark." — Act V. Sc. 1. 

And again : — 

"Dulu. Webi 
{The Dcedful biU I 
Which /or thtufo 

Etcd like an o'ergrown lion In ■ cavo. 
Tbat gofi Dol out 10 pre;. Now. as rood fathen, 
Having bound up the thniat'iiing tviga of bitift 
Only to slick it in their cbildren'a dght 
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ct Btatutee, anil most biting lawa, 
rba ibr headalreng ateed),) 
!/ain at ham Ui ilttp, 



Forti 



Dtad (u njtli 



mock'd. than Ibu'd i (0 1 
iuH, to lAitHtthu are diad 



And Hbortj plucks jmtJce by the duk. 
Tli« baby beats the dntn, and quits albtrart 
Com all decorum." . . . .~ja/.Sc.i. 
" The lam hoA nol betn dead, OuHigk H iaih tUpU" 
I Aa II. 3e. i. 

The treatise of Universal Justice begins by saying tbat 
It rather belongs to stateatnen to write concerning laws than 
to pbilosophers, who lay down ** precepts fair in argument, 
but not iipplicabte to use," or to lawyers, who "talk in 
bonds " ! but " statestnen best understand the condition of 
civil society, welfare of the people, natural equity, custoni 
of nations, and different forms of governmenL" He rec- 
ommends Pretorian Courts, which shall have power ■' by 
the judgment and discretion of a conscientious man, .... 
to abate the rigour of the Ian and to supply defects," but 
not to be allowed " to swell and overflow, so as under 
colour of midgating the rigour of the law to break its 
strength and relax its sinews, by drawing everything to be 
a matter of discretion." He observes that " there are no 
e snares than legal snares, especially in penal laws, if, 
being infinite in number, and useless through the lapse 
I of time, instead of being as a lantern to the feet they are 
I Rs nets to the path." And thus continues the play on this 
I »me subject of the conscientious man and the rigor of the 
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Stands *t a euard with envy; eciuce confeaMa 

Thai hl» bloud Sovn, or thai bis appetite 

le more to bread Ihui Btooe: hence sliall we hw, 

If power cbaDge purpose, wbat our seeinen be." — .l^'I I Sc 

And again, thus : — 

" Lvdo. Thia it the paint 

The Doke is ve>y atnagely gone from hence ; 

— Bore maixy gentlemen, myadf being one. 

In hand, and hope of actioo ; but ws do learn 

B; IhoM! that know the very nervea of Stata, 

His givingvant were ol' an infinite disuuce 

From hii trae-meant design. Upon his place 

And wiUi full line of his authority, 

(iovenis Lord Augelu j a man vrhoie blood 

Is Tory Buow-broth ; one who never feela 

The wanton atinge nod moliona of the Miue, 

But doth rebate and blunt hii oatuisl edge 

With piofilBOfthe mitid, study, and bit. 

He (to give foar to use and liberty. 

Which have, for long, run by the hideoui law, 

Aa mice by lioni) hath pick'd out an Act, 

Dnder whose heavy sense your brother's liAi 

Falls into fbrfeiti he acreels him ua it, 

And follows close Ac rigour of lit itoAtCs, 

To niake blm an example." — Ad I, Se. 6. 
The 55th Aphorism ollutles to the Athenian custom rf I 
appointing " commissioners " to revise obsolete anti con- 
tradictory laws ; atid it is worthy of special notice that the 
play opens with the delivery of a like commission to this 
same Athenian statesman, who is to determine "bj 
judgment and discretion of a conscientious man," in i 
words : — 

" Date. Of gorenimeiit Ibe properties to oalbld. 
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Id this same Book, tiie author dwells on " character and 
reputation " as one of the necessary nieuns, together vith 
the Bmendment of the mind, of raising and advancing a 
man's own fortune in life, and begins the treatise with these 
words ; " Wherefore let it be my present object to go to the 
fountains of justice and public expediency, and endeavour 
with reference to the several provinces of law to exhibit a 
character and idea of ju>itice [" charader qutdam et Idea 
JuUi "j in general comparison with which the laws of par- 
ticular states and kingdoms may be tested and amended." 
Again, tlie play proceeds thus ; — 

"Hute. Aogplo. 

Tlioro is a kiHd of choracltr iii Ifay life, 
That, to th' Dlnnrrflr, doth thy hialoir 
FoUr unfald. Tlif kIT uid tby bulooglagB 
Are not thine awn » proper, as to vasl« 
Thyself upon thy virtuuM, they on thee. 
Heaveo doth with us as wb nilh torches do; 
Not li^t them for ourselvesi/vri/' our irii'luu 
Od mt so/orlh d/u, 'I atrt uU ulikt 

A* if at had tkem not. Spirita »ra not finely (cucb'd, 

Bat (o fine issues; aor Nsture never lends 
Tha nialleat scruple ot her eiuelleace. 
Bat, like * thrinj' guddeiu, she dElermines 
Herulf the glory of ■ cndilor — 
~ ' ' ' I use. But I do bend my speeoh 
my part in him advertise: 
], llienfore, Angelo, [our place and paver:] 




full 01 



self! 



besrt. Old Escalua, 



lo fare you w 
•■ — An I. Sc'l. 



Of your™ 

Here, we are again reminded of that saying of Bacon, that 
'' good thoughts (though God accept them.) yet towards 
e little better than good dreams, except they be put 
in act ; and that cannot be without power and place, as the 
vantage and commanding ground."' And in this passage, 
■■KtPfcwe. 
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Hr. White's restoration of the words " our place and pomri 
in brackets, may find additional warrant, as well as in 
following line (which he notices), from the next scene 

" Hy ibMlutE power andpiane hun in Vlennk; " 

except that lie has transjiosed the order uf the words, while, 
doubtless, the author himself used them in the same order, 
in all three instances ; ' and there can be scarcely any 
doubt that the line originally stood thus : — 

" Hold, therefare. Angeto, our power and pUce." 

In like manner, he proceeds to discuss the £vil Arts i 
well as the Good Arfg, and enuniemtes " the depraved at 
pernicious doctrines " and principles of Macbiavelli, tX 
which one was, " T/ial virtue Uielfa mau should not Irot^ 
himself to obtain, but only the rtppearance thereof to the vorU, 
because the credit and reputation of virtws is a help, but tha 
use of it is an impediment." He vigorously combats "such 
kind of corrupt wisdom " and " such dispensations from all 
the laws of charity and virtue," and lays it down, that ** men 
ought to be so far renioved from devoting thenuselves to 
wicked arts of this nature, that rather (if they are onljr 
in their own power, and can bear and sustdn thenaselves 
without being carried away by a whirlwind or tempest of 
ambition) they ought to set before their eyes not only that 
general map of the world, " thnt all things are vanity and 
vexation of spirit," but also that more particular chai^ 
namely, " that being without well-being is a curse, and ikt 
greater being the greater curse," and that " all virtue it mod' 
rewarded, and all wickednets most punished in itself;" IS tlw 
poet excellently says : — 

"QuiB vnhii, que digna. viri, pro Inndibiu iglJs 
Pnemia pnue rear nolvi '/ pulchorTima primui 
Dii Dionnque dabuat restri." 

And SO, on the other hand, it is no less truly said of tl>t, 
tricked, " Jtis own manners will be his puttishment, 

' While'! Shaif,.,m., p. Hi Koto, p. 113. 

* Tnas. or Uie Dt Aug., IFurtj |Boston), IX. 9H. 
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An attentive study of tbese pussies can scarcely fail to 
penetrate the subtle identity of thought and doctrine that 
pervades them both, and it will be observed that the close 
of the Duke's speech runs upon the same idea of Justice 
and mercy, which has been already quoted from the " An- 
titheses," the word mortality being used for the verse, in- 
stead of juttiee ; that is, the power of life and death in civil 
justice. 

" And thus," he tells us, in the conclusion of this Book, 
" have I intended to employ myself in tuning the harp of 
the muses and reducing it to perfect harmony, that here- 
after the strings may be touched by a better hand or a 
better quiil." He then felicitates himself upon the con- 
dition of learning in his time, alludes to the excellence and 
perfection of bis Majesty's learning, which called "whole 
flocks of wits " around him, " as birds around a phcemn," 
and, lastly, points out the inseparable property of time, 
ever more and more to disclose Truth : " — 



I 



To the end of reckoning." — Aei V. 3c. L 
If tbere be any one thing for which these plays as a 
whole arc preeminently remarkable, it Is a profound rect^- 
nition everywhere of an immanent world-streaming Di- 
vine Providence. In this fine play, in particular, it may 
be seen in the Duke being made a partaker of God's 
theatre and of" power divine," and in the ■' gentle Isabella," 
the nun. of whom Ludo is made to say ; — 

" I hoM joa an ■ tbing ensk^'d, and ealnled \ 

And 10 be tiilk'd with in ninceriiy, 
A> with « «int.- ~ Aci L Sc. 5. 

And there is perhaps nothing loHier, or more impresdve, 
in any teaching, sacred or profane, than her final appeal to 
Lord Angelo : — 



Why ill the souls that were, were rorfeil i 
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And Be Chat mlgfat the rantago best hare took, 
Found out the rerredy; Ho« would jou bo, 
ir He. nbicliis the top of j udgmeiil, nhauld 
Bill judb'pyouasj'ouBre'i' O, think on UiK; 
And Bieicj tbea will brealbe witliin yoai lip*, 
Ijke Duui now nude." -^Ad II. Sc. 2. 



And not less pious, noble, and true, whether as applied to 
the De Augmeiuis alone, or to these dramas also, both in- 
cliwive, as twin products of the labors of a life, written 
chiefly in the earlier part of it. but enlarged, aniended, 
elaborated, and linished in his hiter years, and finally given 
to the world together in the same year IG23, not openly as 
twins, bnt as utter strangers to each other, the one heralded 
to mankind under favor of a princely dedication and high- 
sounding titles, the other carefully hidden, though secretly 
open, under a mask of Montus, and set to parade tlie 
universal theatre on its own merits in the name of a " noted 
weed," is the conclusion of this Advancement of Learn- 
ing, an almost equally superb monument of his piety, hia 
learning, bis genius, and his intellect, in these words: 
" And certainly it may be objected to me with truth, that 
my words require an age ; a whole age perhaps to prove 
them, and many ages to perfect them. But yet as even the 
greatest things are owing to their beginnings, it will be 
enough for me to have sown a seed for posterity and the 
Immortal God ; whose Majesty I humbly implore through 
his Son our Saviour that lie will vouchsafe bvorabty to 
accept these and the like offerings of the human intellect^ 
seasoned with religion as with salt, and sacrificed to Hia 
Glory." 

Finally, this order of degree, justice, and authentic place 
of things, from the glorious planet Sol, enthroned like the 
commandmeut of a king, down through slates, communities, 
and brotherhoods in cities, sounds very much like this pas- 
sage from a Speech of Lord Bacon : " We see the degrees 
and differences of duties in families, between father and, 
son, master and servant ; in corporate bodies, betweea. 
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commonalties and their officers, recorders, stewards, and 
the like ; yet all the^e give place to the king's command- 
ments." The planets, too, were a favorite source of meta- 
phor with him, as thus in the " Pericles": — 






And thus it appeurs in another speech of Bacon : '■ You 
that are the judges of circuits are, as it were, the planets 
of the kingdom," and sigain, " it will indeed dignify and 
exalt knowledge, if contemplation and action may be more 
nearly and strongly united together than they have been ; a 
coi^unction like unto that of the two highest plancLs, Saturn. 
the planet of rest and contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet 
of civil society and action." And here, again, we may 
remember "the magnificent palace, city, and hill " of the 
wise and good man of the New Atlantis, who wore "an 
aspect as if he pitied men," and " the several degrees 
of ascent whereby men did climb up the same, as if it had 
been a Scala Cceli." This is " the ladder to all high de- 
signs" — Heaven's Ladder! And doubtless for this reason, 
the intended Foiirth Part of the Great Instauration was to 
be called " Seala InieUcctut : The Scaling Ladiier of the In- 
tellect, or Thread of the Labyrinth." Holinshed speaks of 
" the palpable blindness of that age wherein King John 
lived, as also the religion which they reposed in a rotten 
ray. esteeming it as a Scala Cceli, or ladder to life." * Pos- 
Bibly. this passage may have been seen by William Shake- 
speare; but here, also, we have distinct and indubitable 
proof of the fact, that it bad become imprinted in the 
memory of Francis Bacon. 

1 C*™.o/£Bj.,n.»ML 




1 




How such a man could fall into the actual guilt of briber; 
to pervert Justice, would be difficult to conceive, if that 
were really true in tlie full sense in which we understand 
the Judicial offence of bribery and corru|>tion ; for this 
would necessarily imply, not only a direct contradiction to 
the tenor and spirit of all his writings, but such absolute 
want of moral principle and such Machiavellian biiscness 
and utter worthlessness of chnracter as would be wholly 
irreconcilable, as he himself said, when speaking of the 
Machiavellian Bnd Arts, with any just notioti of virtue, 
nobleness, or honor. A candid view of all the facts and ' 
circumstances, of which it is not improbable that we now i 
know more, and can judge better, than the partial his- 
torians and personal enemies who have written against him, 
will certainly not Justify this sweeping conclusion. We 
must take into view the state and condition of things in 
that age and the actual nature of the case ; — the character 
of the government as practically an absolute despotism, in 
which the most capricious favoritism was supreme arbiter 
of individual fortunes about the court ; money a necessary, 
or the best, passport to place and power ; abject subser- J 
vlcncy a common condition of favor with the monarch and J 
his greater favorites ; and the most vile and corrupt pra^V 
tices a general thing among the principal courtiers, and J 
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the custom notorious among nearly all the higher officers 
of state, judiciiU and other, the chancellor inchided, of 
receiving, not bribes as they understood tlieni, but unlimited 
fees, customary gifls, gracious presents, and bountiful lar- 
gesses, as well as the " ancient and known perqubites " of 
office- Many grew rich and great by sheer knavery, cor- 
rupt intrigue, and merciless plunder; and no man was 
quite safe in the possession of a lucrative and splendid 
office. All this is clearly exhibited in the history of such 
miscreants as Churchill. Cranfield, Williams, and the Vil- 
lierses, not altc^ether omitting Buckingham himself. The 
Lord Chancellor was not merely a judge, but a high State 
functionary, next to royalty itself, and keeper of the King's 
conscience, which would not always be kept, in an age of 
princely magnificence, absolute prerogative, and unlimited 
power, and in a bottomless whirlpool of avarice, intrigue 
and ambition. Political rivalries, common enough in any 
age, were hugely grim and fierce in this reign, as witness 
the life-long struggle of Coke and Uacon for the ascendency 
in the State and over each other. Coke gained honor in 
being deposed from the King's Bench, and his defence of 
Magna Charta and his great merits in the law have made 
his name illustrious with posterity. Bacon, greatly his 
superior in knowledge, learning, genius, science and arts, 
if not his equal in law, and with a reputation and character 
far more illustrious than his, in his own time, is suddenly 
tumbled from the woolsack into eternal disgrace, and comes 
down to posterity a very by-word of infamy and meanness. 
But looking to the whole life and conduct of these men, 
and comparing the nobleness, disinterestedness, and puri^ 
of Bacon's life with the coarse ferocity, the inappeasable 
miJignity. and the really unutterable meanness of Coke in 
many things, old Escalus might inquire, " Which is the 
wiser here ? Justice, or Iniquity .'' " Not that all these 
things together can extenuate a crime, or a guilt confessed, 
aor that badness in others can be any excuse for baseness 
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in hiin ; but that considerations like these nmy help 
explun the fact of Bacon's fall from power, without ths 
necessity of imputing to him the moral guilt of actual 
bribery and corruption, or any degree of meanness ; much 
less a total want of moral sense, and an habitual baseness 
of character, as some of his biographers have ignorantly 
done. 

Only some three years before the attack on Bacon, we 
find Buckingham and Coke fomenting charges of the like 
nature, and with the same corrupt and wicked purpose of 
creating a vacancy to be filled by some new minion, and 
putting up the same pretence of corruption in taking bribes, 
of money, a ring, a cabinet, a piece of plate, and the like, 
against the Lord Chancellor Egerton (Ellesmcre), nearlj 
breaking the old man's heart ; and it might have been as 
successful with him as it was with Bacon, aflerwards, had 
not the King himself come to his relief, and defeated the 
scheme by giving an earldom to Egerton and the Seals to 
Bacon. The real truth of the matter was, that the age 
began to discover that an ancient custom needed to be 
reformed, because it began to be felt as a grievance and 
an abuse. Old blackietter laws, fallen obsolete, practically 
superseded by custom almost equally ancient, and now 
lying more dead than asleep, were suddenly revived &nd 
put in force, and all at once what had been a lantern to the 
feet became a net in the path. 

In like manner, long afterwards, in the reign of George | 
1., the Lord CJiancellor Macclesfield was arraigned before 
the House of Lords for "the sale of offices" in chancery. 
He had followed the custom and practice of his predeces- 
sors in office, time out of mind, and received presents from 
newlj apjwinted officers as " the ancient and known per- 
quisites of the Great .Seal." Being a little avariciojs, 
perhaps, he had carried the thing to a pretty high figure. 
The Masteni had fallen into the practice of paying tl 
ems out of the funds of the suitors in their hands and thes 
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q>eculatiDg in stocks to make them good ^ain. Suddenly, 
the great South Sea Bubble burst, and there was a great 
Masters and suitors were ruined ; and a loud cry for 
reform became the rage of the day. The brunt of the 
storm fell on the head of the Lord Chancellor. Against 
the custom were paraded certain old obsolete Statutes of 
Richard II. and Edward VI., in unreadable law French, 
" several hundred years " forgotten, within the letter of 
which his case happened to full, and did not happen to fall 
within the exception, as that of the Judges of the Law 
Courts did ; and so Macclesfield was condemned to ever- 
lasting infamy for doing about the same thing that the 
Judges were doing, and had a right to do, without any 
thought of wrong. But it was all wrong, undoubtedly : 
offices never ought to have been sold at all, nor presents 
taken. On the trial, a witness was asked, if the Lord 
Chancellor Cowper, and Harcourt, had not done the same 
tiling, in their times. " O yes," answered the witness. 
But, breaks in Lord Harcourt from his seat on the 
benches, " Did I ever higgle for more ? " and •' Didn't they 
pay me out of their own money ? " ' In modem limes, a 
rational remedy for such evils would be found in a new 
Statute, giving an ample fixed salary, with utter prohibition 
of all fees, perquisites, and presents, any custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding ; but in these more ancient days, it was 
by summary outbreak — Off with the Chancellor's head ! 
hurl his name and reputation into the bottomless pit ! — 
and let the bursting of South Sea bubbles forever cease ! 

In the reign of James I., the Lord Chancellor had no 
fixed salary, or a merely nominal one, and yet his income 
was expected to be some £15,(K)0 a year: it came from 
ancient perquisites and customary fees, not regulated by 
other law than the custom. But to such a pitch had grown 
all manner of abuses, in this reign, in monopolies, patents, 
prerogative exactions, fees, presents, and lat^esses, reaching 

I IS Uowell'B Blatt TrinU, 1151. 
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oil the Courts of Justice and nearly aII the offices of Statt^ 
thHt every Parliament opened with a thundering demand 
for rerorm and a redress of grievaDces, and was iiuinediatel; 
prorogued and sent home because it did so, until at last 
reform had to come. Buckingham, the prime favorite, 
whose frowB was fatal to all lesser dependants, did not 
scruple to write letters to the Lord ChanceUor, urging upon 
him a favorable consideration of particular suitors in his 
court. Mere was indeed danger that justice might be per- 
verted, if ttie judge were really dishonest There is no 
charge that Bacon was ever swerved under this pressure i 
and it is certain that he counselled in eloquent terms against 
a practice which he had no power to correct And is it 
any matter of wonder that, yielding to the necessities of 
his actual condition, and unconscious of any dereliction 
of duty, or any falling from virtue and honor, he should 
adopt and continue the customs and usages of former 
Chancellors, or even slide into the common practices and 
abuses of the Court and time and throng in which he had 
to live and move ? Birlli-day presents, New Tear's gifts, 
splendid offerings on various occasions, largesses of money, 
and magnificent favors, were conmion. and Bacon seems 
to have jmrticipated in these things in some small degree 
with the rest Transition from the State functionary to the 
judge in the same person, or from the courtier to tlie 
suitor, was hut a short distance to travel, and the distinc- 
tion between a fee, a present, and a bribe was not well 
marlted by any law, and more easily lost sight of than in 
our day. Practically, hardly any distinction existed, then. 
According to the researches of Mr. Dixon, the compensa- 
tion of all the great oSicers of Stite, including the Chancd- 
lor. Judges, and Bishops, from the King down to the King's 
Sergeant, was derived from these indelinile fees, gifls, and 
perquisites, there being no such thing as a civil list, nnd 
•uch fised salaiies as there were being merely nominal.' 

I Ptri. BiiL of Lard Baam, 990. 
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Most of the charges against Bucon were foiiDded upon 
gills accepted as usual afler the cases liad beeu determined, 
as a compensalion justlj due in the absence of fees fixed 
by law, of which there were none. Some were received by 
his servants, or under-officers, without his personal knuwl- 
edge, before the coses had been decided ; and in some of 
these instances, the money was ordered to be returned as 
improper, when reported to him. In other cases, he was 
not actually aware that the donon: had causes pending in 
Ids court. In nearly all coses, the gifts were presented 
thiough eminent counsel and persons of high standing, and 
in most cises, openly, and with the knowledge of all con* 
cemed ; and as Coke himself admitted, as it were, in the 
presence of witnesses. In general, they were received by 
hb clerks and the officers whose business it was to collect 
and receive the fees and emoluments of his office. The 
grievance of the chief complainants was, that their cases had 
been decided i^inst them, notwithstanding the gifts : nor 
does it appear that his judgments were at all affected by 
these alleged bribes. None of the cases were reversed on 
appeal ; but appeals were not conimon in those days, says 
Lord Campbell. Alter a thorough scrutiny into the whole 
matter, Mr. Dixon comes to the conclusion, that there is 
no fair and just ground for supposing that Bacon " had 
done wrong, knowing it to be wrong," in a single instance ; 
that " not a single fee or remembrance traced to the Chan- 
cellor can, by any fair construction, be called a bribe. Not 
one appears to have been given upon a promise ; not one 
appears to have been given in secret ; not one is alleged to 
have corrupted justice." This conclusion would almost 
bring the case within the precedent of tlie play, in which 
Bassanio offers the judge, after judgment pronounced, the 
* three thousand ducats due unto the Jew " for his " courte- 
rus pains withal " : — 

" Ant, Aai Bland indebted, over and above. 
Is Ion and avrvice lo yoa evenagra. 
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Par. He is well paid Ih 



And I. dc 
And therein do i 
Hy miud was d< 



Not u n fee. 



u preu me (kr, and Uierefora I will jield. 



And, for your love, I '11 U 



All this may be true ; and yet it would seem to be clear 
froni tbe recorded facts and his own admissions, that ths 
gifts were too large, in some instances, to come under tha . 
head of ordinary fees, and the circumstances such as to ] 
make him, at least, a partaker in tbe abuses of the time. ] 
Indeed, the actual facts as fonnally confessed by himself | 
would, undoubtedly, by strict legal construction, bring the j 
case, in some instances, within the judicial offence of 
bribery as technically dcfmed by law, where the intent 
would have to be inferred from the facts. Said Lord Mac- 
clesfield, " If you are to judge nie by the strict rigor of the 
statute, all my fees were bribes ; for the fees were no more 
lawful than the presents." And yet it would be absurd to 
charge tlie judge with tlie moral guilt of base corruption, in 
such case and under such cireumstances. Considering the 
imperial nature of Bacon's mind, habitually soaring aloft 
amidst the highest contemplations, and iutending, as he said, 
to move " in the true straight line of nobleness," and more 
or less constantly preoccupied, at he was, with other mat- < 
ters than the business of the court and the watching of I 
servants, clerks, and chancery suitors, and blinded in some 
degree, jierhaps, by the splendor of state which attended 
him, and never particularly attentive to money affairs, and 
always rather munificent than avaricious or griping, it a 
easy to see how he might insensibly fall into a somewhat 
negligent and inconsiderate indulgence in tbe common 
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and abuses, cspeciuUy with the example of illus- 
tnous predecessors before htm to justify them, even to the 
extent of all the facts necessary to uiake out a case of brib- 
ery, ID strict legal construction, without liis conscience being 
aroused, though sensible to all honor and virtue, to any 
sense of wrong, much less to a consciousness of corrupt 
guilt in the perversion of justice at the fountain bead, as it 
must be admitted, would, and should, be the case with any 
honest judge in our time, under any similar circumstances 
which could now take place. But no such case could now 
arise. Though it be dilhcult to make such " gross sins 
look clear," or wholly to justify or excuse them, on the 
highest moral grounds, when the whole matter is duly con- 
sidered, it is perhaps still possible to believe that no cor- 
rupt intent, or thought, ever entered into his mind in these 
matters, and that what he said for himself may have been 
really true; — "And for the briberies and gifts wherewith 
I am charged, when the book of hearts shall be opened, I 
hope I shall not he found to have the troubled fountain of 
a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of taking rewards to 
pervert justice ; howsoever I may be trail and partake of 
the abuses of the times." 

In a draft of a paper to be delivered to the King, before 
the formal proceedings in the House of Lords, and in 
vhich he appears carefully to have considered the real 
Slate of the case, he distinguished cases of gifts received 
into three degrees: 1. Of bargain or contract for reward 
to pervert justice; 2. Where the judge conceives the law 
to be at an end, by the information of the party, or other- 
wise, and useth not such diligence as he ought, to inquire 
into it ; 3. When the cause is really ended, and the |^ft U 
tint frande without relation to any precedent promise. 
Of the lirst, he declared his entire innocence ; of the 
second, he doubted in some instances he might have been 
faulty; and of the third, he considered it to be no fault; 
■ut in this respect he desired to be better informed, that 
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he might be twice penitent, once for the fact, and again ft« I 
the error. After a critical examlua^on of the particulars [ 
of the charge, which were admitted to be true in fact, and 
constituted the whole foundation of the confession that ha I 
was therein technically " guilty of corruption," Mr. IMxon 
&irly and justly concludes, that most of the cases fitll ^ 
under Bacon's third division ; one or two under the second; 
but not one under the first.' 

In our day, when judges receive conDpensation hy ade- 
quate fixed salaries, no such thing as the receiving of 
presents of money, or other things of value, before or after 
judgment, with or without the party having a cause then 
pending in his court, would be countenanced at all : it 
would justly be taken as evidence of a fraudident and cor- 
rupt character. But it was quite a difi'erent tiling in that 
age, when there was not only no salary, but no fees that 
were definitely fixed by law, and the revenues of the office, 
were notoriously understood to be derived from the custom- 
ary, ancient, and known perquisites, presents included. In 
this indefinite slate of the thing, there was necessarily large 
room and a pretty wide range for the exercise of discretion. 
In the upshot, the truth would seem to be, that ancient 
practice, at first strictly against law, had so grown into use, 
in the course of time, that it might well be matter of doubt 
whether the custom, or the ancient statute, was to have the 
force of law. In this way, small fees had gniwn into large 
fees i perquisites into presents, and presents into bountiful 
largesses ; until the practice finally came to be felt as an 
enormous abuse. The Commons had determined, long 
before, to have a reform of these abuses, and a redress of 
grievances generally. Complaint being made of tlie Lord- 
Chancellor, they struck at him first Hacon, finding hun- 
self suddenly confronted with this movement and the strict 
law of the subject, probably saw at once that he niust be 
made a victim to tlie rigor of the statute, and that the facts 

1 SlBrg of Lor4 BMun-i Lift, H3. 
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taken literally and by strict legal construction would bring 
him within the technical definition of bribery and corrup- 
tion ; though he had never imagined that he could be 
charged with anything criminal or corrupt in what he was 
doing. Aud so, the literal facts he freely admitted and 
confessed as they were : — 

" Nor did b< noil ll>e fact vridi unmnlice 



(AqI 



fiultj" 



vhile at the same time solemnly protesting that he had 
never had " the fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved 
habit of taking bribes to pervert justice." And this may 
be very tnie. His confession, too, must be taken with 
some allowance for tlie nature of the case. He was in effect 
as good as forbidden to make any formal defence to the 
charge ; and perhaps no successful defence could have 
been made against the technical offence. He must either 
make a defence, or confess the full scope of the charge, the 
intent and guilt included : technically, he was guilty, if the 
corrupt intent were to be an inference of law from the facts 
admitted, or if the House of Ijords should so find, sitting 
as a jury. But even this need not prevent us from con- 
sidering the real nature of the case, nor (in reference to 
his character) from viewing it in a just and true light. 
We may bear in mind, also, that the character of Lord 
Bacon was of that Christian quality as to be loudest of all 
in the confession of his own sins. 

It is evident, on a review of the contemporaneous his- 
tory, that the action of the Commons was taken miunly in 
pursuance of the general measures of political reform in 
the State, which had been previously determined on ; 
while on the part of the immediate and prime movers in this 
instance, it was as plainly a mere intrigue, and a base plot 
v)d contrivance, to create a vacancy for a new minion of the 
favorite. The knavish iodnuations and open charges of 
Churchill, Cranfield, and Williams, secretly fomented by 
Buckingham, and publicly supported by the vigorous malig- 
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nity of Coke, his old enemy, gave the movement k par^ ^ 
ticular direction against Bacon ; and upon him the wall i 
fell, tliough he was far from being the greatest oQender in 
Israel. Wlietlier he was actually constrained by the power 
of Buckingham and the King to abandon his defence, or 
not, it is plain be saw that his only hope was in the favor 
if the King, and he certainly expected that the King would 
pardon any sentence that iniglit be pronounced upon him, 
and save hint fntni total ruin. Buckiughatn controlled the 
King, and llacun knew it very well, and therefore avoided 
as much as [lossible any breach with him. As soon as the 
harpies had made sure of his ofGce, they began to strip | 
him of his estates. Buckingham insisted upon having j 
York House. At first, Bacon positively refiised to part ■ 
with it : ■' York House," he said, " is the tiouso wherein my 
father died, and wherein [ first breathed ; and there wilt I 
yield my last breath, if so please God, and the King will 
give me leave." But the King would not give him leave 
against Buckingham, and York House had to go. Buck- 
ingham was so incensed at his refusal, that he caused him 
to be sent immediately to the Tower, four weeks alter the 
sentence, and in open violation of the King's promise i 
though by the King's own order, lie was discharged the 
same day.' Next, they demanded Gorhanibiiry. with its 
forests and gardens, until it seemed to his friend Meautya 
that they had such a word as " fleecmy " " in their vocabu- 
lary ; — "1 will not he stripped of my feathers," roars the 
lioQ at bay. Tlie King did not allow him to be made quite 
R beggar : he gave him his fine, which, it seems, barely en- 
abled him to satisfy his creditors and make a will. " Thank j 
God," says the fallen Chancellor, " 1 can now make a will." 
While he was yet determined to defend himself gainst the 
charges, and after the wily and intriguing Dean Williams 
bad suggested to Buckingham and the King the project of 
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'^ submission and fiill pardon for Bacon as the only sacri- 
fice that could save them, being siunnioned to an inter- 
view with the King, he prepares some minutes for the con 
ference, in which he says : " The law of nature teaches me 
to speak in my own defence. With respect to the charge 
of bribery, I am as innocent as any bom upon St. Inno- 
cent's day ; 1 never had bribe or reward in my eye or 
thought when pronouncing sentence or order. If, however, 
it is absolutely necessary, the King's will shall be obeyed. 
I am ready to make an oblation of myself to the King, in 
whose hands I am as clay, to be made a vessel of honour 
or dishonour.'' The King advised (that is, conmianded) a 
submission, and gave " his princely word he woidd then 
restore him again," if the Lords *■ in their honours should 
not be sensible of his merits." Bacon answered ; " 1 
see my approaching ruin ; there is no hope of mercy in a 
multitude, if I ilo not plead for myself, when my enemies 
are to give fire. Those who strike at your Chancellor 
will strike at your crovra," But he acquiesced, at last, 
with these words: "I am the first; I wish I may be the 
last sacrifice." * 

But when Coke, at the head of the Commons, sounding 
the trumpet of reform, had made an oblation necessary, 
and the first stroke fell upon the head of his hated rival ; 
when Bacon discovered that a venal, corrupt, and perfid- 
ious crew of upstart minions, Churchill, Cranfield, Dean 
Williams, and the widow Villiers, following in the slimy 
truD of Buckingham, and conspiring deeper tiian he knew, 
or could imagine, for the spoils of place and his ruin, had 
involved him and the King, too. in the inextricable meshes 
of an in^isible net and that his fall was inevitable ; when 
be saw that he had 

" stopp'd into tbe Uw, which is put depth 
To thw« that, wilhoul heed, do plungs inU it," 

lod tbund himself caught in the fatal trap, and the m» 

1 Life, by MoufBfni, I- «ciii. 
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tcnce came with utter ruin to his fortunes, for which ba J 
cared less, his titles of honor and nobility being barely ] 
eaved, under mercy of Buckingham, with the help of the 1 
I'rinte of Wales, the Earls of Penibroke and Montgomery, 
and others of the most illustrious peers, together with tha J 
wliole bench of Bishops, yet with some loss of that " sweet j 
odour of honour and reputation throughout the world,"! 
which he prized more, " honour," m he said to the Lorda^ I 
" being above life," or as it is said, elsewhere ; — 

" The purest tn;asur« roorU) times *9brd 
la (pollen repuUlion; lh*t awty, 
UeD are but guildvd loam or poioled ll^. 



[Sieh. IL, Act I. Sc. 1.J 

when he saw the dark cloud lowering across the futiu* 
ages, casting its shadow upon his credit, name, and mem-^ 
ory, and obscuring his light to unborn generations 
overwhelmed with the keenest anguish. He appealed to 
the magnanimity of the British Senate to make his fault 
nu greater than it really was, and his sentence no mora 
than was " for reformation's sake fit " ; — not " heavy t0' 
my ruin, but gracious, and mixed with mercy " : — 






- Tim.. Act 111. Bo. B. 



When the committee of the House wailed upon him W 
know if his submission and confession were genuine, he 
answered in deep distress : " My Lords, it is my act, 
my hnnd, and my heart. I beseech your Lordships to 
be merciful to a broken reed." Lord Campbell seems to 
take this touching humility as the last proof of baseness 
and guilt : — is there any wonder that his distress was deep, 
and his affliction great, — 

" H™ing bi« re|iulAIIan IniichM tn death ? " - Tim.. Aft II 
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Rather, when the whole matter is duly weighed, charitable 
minds may be inclined to lend an ear to rare Ben Jonson. 
who says : " In his adversity, I ever prayed that God would 
give hint strength, for greatness he could not want i neither 
could I condole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing 
no accident could do harm to virtue, but rather help to 
make it n 



All men see the world without, after a certain fashion ; hut 
each man only can see his own world within. We are 
accustomed (safely enough in general) to judge the soul of 
another by the relations which it may seem to sustain to 
the moving world of things without. But inasmuch as the 
best soul has to swim on the bosom of the stream, it may, 
in spite of itself, fall into the strangest apparent relations to 
the whirl of things that float together upon the surface : it 
is still possible for a pure soul to swim unstained in very 
guilty looking company. What if it were possible for a 
great soul to be able to administer justice to a school of 
bribers ! A certain other, for doing the like of this, was 
nailed up between two thieves as if he had been no better 
than they ; for to the oailors he appeared to steal corn on 
Sunday. Temples of Jerusalem, and Ephesus, and St> 
Peter, and St Paul ! What sums have not been expended 
in attempting to bribe the Supreme Judge to pass in goats 
among the sheep ! So much may be permitted, and justice 
be administered, nevertheless, at " the top of judgment," 

§ 2. PRn-OSOPHBR AND POET. 

Shakespeare has long been considered by all that speak 
the English tongue, and by the learned of other nations like- 
wise, as the greatest of dramatic poct<i. The ancients had 
but one Homer : the modems have but one Shakefipcare. 
And these two have been fitly styled " the Twin Stars of 
Poesy " in all the worid. These plays have kept the stage 
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better than any other for nearly three centuries. Tb^.1 
have been translated into several foreign languages ; a vast,l 
amount of critical enidition baa been expended upon themf'.l 
and numerous editions have been printed, and countiessj 
numbers of copies have been distributed, generation after ] 
generation, increasing in a kind of geometrical progression, % 
through all ranks and classes of society from the metropoli-'' 
tan palace to the frontier cabin, until it may alniast be saidh J 
that if there be anywhere a family possessing but tno onlyrJ 
books, the one may be the Bible, but the other is sun 
Shakespeare. 

Nevertheless, the plays have been understood and appre- 1 
ctated rather according to existing standards of judgment 
than according to all that was really in them. In general, 
our Knglish minds seem to have been aware that their poet 
was more or less philosophical, or rather that he was a kind 
of universal genius ; but that he was a Platonic thinker, a 
transcendental metaphysician and philosopher, an idealist 
and a realist all in one. not many seem to have discovered. 
Coleridge certainly had some inkling of this fact, and to 
Carlyle, it stood perfectly clear, that Shakespeare '■ does not 
look at a thing, but into it, through it ; so that he con- . 
structively comprehends it, can take it asunder, and put itJ 
together again : the thing melts, as it were, into light imder I 
his eye. and anew creates itself before bim. That is to | 
say, be is a Thinker in the highest of all senses : he is a 
Poet For Goethe, as for Shakespeare, the world lies all 
translucent, all fimible we might call it, encircled with 
WoKOER ; the Natural in reality the .Supernatural, for to J 
the seer's eyes both become one." ' And so also Gervinus: I 
concludes upon the question of " the realistic or ideal treats.! 
mcnt," that •' he is sometimes the one, sometimes the oth^f ] 
but in reality neither, because be is both at once." * DeeprI 
searching criticism, on this xidc of the sea, has been abl»fl 
to soimd the depths and scale the heights of tlie Highel 

' *inyj, til. 2011. ■' Sh-dtf^iar, Cmm. (Lnnd.m, imH). U.M». 
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Fbilosophy of Bacon, and it is almost equally cleiu- that it 
i discovered iu it the world-streaniing providence of 
Shakespeare. "The English shrink from a generalization," 
■ajs Emerson. " They do not look abroad into universality, 
or they draw only a bucket-full at the fountain of the First 
Pliilosophy for their occasion, and do not go to the spring- 
head. Bacon, who said this, is almost unique among his 
countrymen in that faculty, at least among the prose-writers. 
Uilton, who was the stair or high table-laud to let down the 
English genius from the summits of Sliakespeare, used this 
privilege sometimes in poetry, more rarely in prose. For a 
long interval afterwards, it is not found," • We know how 
Bacon attained to these heights ; but it is not explained 
how the unlearned William Shakespeare reached these 
same " summits " of all philosophy, otherwise than by a 
suggestion of '■ the specific gravity " of inborn genius. 
Have we any evidence outside of these plays, that this 
*■ dry light " of nature was greater in William Shakespeare 
than in Francis Bacon ? In Bacon, as in the plays, we 
have not only the inborn genius, but a life of study, knowl- 
edge, science, philosophy, art, and the wealth of all leam- 
Are these things to be counted as nothing ? Then 
' we may as well abolish the universities, bum the libraries, 
and shut up the schools, as of no use : — 

" Huig Dp philonopbj: 
Dalen philosophj con make ■ Juliet, 
Dicpluit ■ town, FEvcTBR ■ PriDte'g doom. 
It heipa not, it prevkilb not : Ulk do mon." 

Jioaita and Jaliet, Aa III. 8e. I. 

For the roost part, all that has been seen in Shakespeare 
I has been considered as the product of some kind of nat jral 
genius or spontaneous inspiration. The reason has been 
nearly this, that since Bacon, if Berkeley be excepted, 
England, or the English language, has never had a phi- 
losophy at all : we have had nothing but a few sciences and 
L theology. Bacon's Summary Philosophy, or Ehilosophy 
> EngliiS Trail., 344. 
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iUelf^ seems to have falleo still-born from his delivery, a 
dead letter to our English mind. It was not grasped, and 
the existence of it in his works seems to have been for- 
gotten. No English, or American, philosopher has yet 
appeared to review, expound, and complete it, in any sys- 
tematic manner: this work has been lell to those who are 
s^d to hold dominion of the air. Some there have been, 
doubtless, as capable as any of undertaking to give a com- 
plete systematic statement of all philosophy ; but they 
probably knew too well what kind of an undertaking that 
would be, when a perfect work might require not only a 
divine man, but a book as large as the Book of God's 
Works. The men that are called philosophers among us 
are occupied with physical science only. What Bacon en- 
deavored to re-organize, and constitute anew, as methods 
and instruments for obtaining a broader and surer " foun- 
dation " fur a higher metaphysical philosophy, they appear 
to have mistaken for the whole of science and the sum total 
of all certain knowledge, excepting only a fantastical kind 
of traditional supernatural knowledge, for the most part, 
completely ignoring metaphy^cs ; and, as a matter of 
course, they have given us as little conception of a phi- 
losophy of the universe, and, with all their physical 
have had as little to give, as a Humboldt's Cosmos, or 
prodigious frenchman, M. Auguste Comte. 

Besides a physical science we have had only a theology, 
taking old Hebrew and some later Greek literature for all 
divine revelation ; the Mosaic cosmogony for the constitu- 
tion of the universe ; Usher's chronology for an account of 
all time on this earth ; Adamic genealogy for an ethnolc^ 
of the human race ; Jesus of Na7^reth for the creator of 
the whole world and sole saviour of mankind ; and some 
five or six Gtntaslic miracles for all the boundless and eter- 
nal wonders of the creation. These old ones are nearly 
worn out, and are fast becoming obsolete : indeed, they ate 
already well-nigh extinct It is high time they 
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np on a shelf, and labelled to be studied hereaflcr as fossils 
of the theological kingdom ; and preachers, opening their 
eyes, should cast about for a new set. at least, out of all the 
universe of miracles that surround iheiu, and henceforth 
found tliier preaching on them. There would then be 
much less trouble about faith, and infidelity to myths and 
superstitions might become fidelity to God and his truth. 

And so, having no philosophy, and no conception of the 
poesibilitj of any, and nothing to give the name to, our 
English mind has appropriated the word as a superfluous 
»ynonym for physical science, and scarcely allowed free 
scope to that ; and among us, the Newtons, Franklins, 
Faradays, Brewstcrs, and Darwins, are called philosophers, 
as Hegel said. These men are certainly to be ranked 
among the master minds of the world as original inventors 
and discoverers in physics, as philosophical observers and 
excellent writers on physical science, with the addition, in 
some instances, of a considerable sprinkling of orthodox 
theology, and in some others, as in Newton, the younger 
Herschel, Agasstz, Peirce, with the addition of not a few 
remarkable deep-soundings into the fundamental depths 
of things and the hidden mysteries of creation ; as it were, 
some prophetic flashes of the most exalted intellect across 
the darkness of their own age and time in dim anticipation 
of a coming century ; as when Newton says " Only what- 
ever light be, I would suppose it consists of successive rays 
differing from one another in contingent circumstances, as 
bigness, force, or vigor, like as the sands of the shore, the 

I waves of the sea, the faces of men, and all other natural 
things of the same land diSer, it being almost impossible 
for any sort of things to be formed without some contingent 
variety." And again, " Every soul that has perception is, 
though in different times and in different organs of sense 
4nd motion, still the same indivisible person. There are 
given successive parts in duration, co-existcnt parts in space, 
but neither the one nor the other in the person of a man, 
^_ 
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or his tliinking principle ; and much less can they be found 
in the thinking substance of God. Every man so far as he 
is a thiag that has perception, is one and the same m 
during his whole life, in all and each of his organs of seni 
God is the same God, always and everywhere. He 
omnipresent not inrtuallf/ only, hut also mbitantially ; for 
virtue cannot sulisist without substance." ' This is Berke- 
ley's philosophy of a thinking substance, ensting as reality, 
and not at all as any ideal vision of a mystical drennter. 
Auguste Comte, ignoring theology and metaphysics together, 
calls his huge book of physical science a " Positive Pla« 
losophy " : it is indeed positive enough, and in the tots! 
upshot as nn philosophical as positive} — as if a universe 
could be constituted and carried on by mere physics and 
phrenologico-biojogy on a basis of dead substratum, or could 
be conceived to go of itself as a blind perpetual-motioa 
macliine ! But how shall any one, not having eyes to see, 
be able to see, that it goes only as the power of thought 
could make it go, and not otherwise ? If the light within 
you be dark, how great is that darkness. 

Among the theologians, we have had a class of writei% 
who have been sometimes called mebiphysicians, but wbo 
were, in truth, merely metaphysical theologians, swimming, 
like Jean Paul's fish, in a Ijok, and the bolt tied to the 
shore of church or state with a given length of rope ; or 
materialistic anti-theologians, and in either case, no more 
metaphysicians than philosophers. Of the one sort were 
Locke, Reid, Brown, Stewart, and Hamilton) and of the 
other, Hobl>es, Halley, Hume, Mill, Lewes, and Harriet 
Martineau. Not one of either sort appears ever to hftve 
been able to cross the threshold of that Higher Philosophy, 
which Bacon, following the dim light of Plato, but mainly 
by the help of his own Boanergic genius, endeavored to 
erect and constitute as tlie one universal science, and in 
which he was followed, in th^r own way, by Berkeley 
1 iVinqpio. [ed. Chlltonddi, N. T. ISIS,] p. DOS. 
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Bwedenborg. After these, Kant seems to have been tba 
next to make a clear breach over that threshold, when 
prying off into the palpable obscure of the previous dark- 
ness, as a Viilcaninn miner drifts into the bowels of the 
earth after unknown ores, or as a Columbus launches upon 
an unexplored ocean, believing vrith such as Bacon and all 
high philosophic genius, that bejond the pillars of Hercules 
there may be lands yet undiscovered, he began to make 
that darkness visible to some few, through the Transcen- 
dental .Esthetic of Time and Space. Tt has been easier, 
since, even for lesser lights, to follow and enlarge and clear 
the drift, thus roughly cut into solid darkness by the life- 
labor of all powerful thought ; and hence that modern 
school of philosophy, which has done something toward a 
critical exegesis of the fiindaniental and eternal laws of 
thought, the true nature of substance or matter, a true 
knowledge of cause and " the mode of that thing which is 
uncaused." a sound and rational psychology, and some more 
scientific, intelligible, and satisfactory account of the con- 
stitution of this universe, and of the order of divine prov- 
idence and the destiny of man in it ; — in fine, a Universal 
Philosophy. 

German scholars of this modem school, whether special 
students of this philosophy, or debtors to its results for 
their ideas and methods, have been filled with admiration 
of the super-eminent genius of Shakespeare. " The poetry 
of Shakespeare," says Frederick Hchlegel, " has much ac- 
cord with the German mind." Goethe, despairing to excel 
him, ranks him first among modern poets, and honors 
Hamlet with a place in the Wilhelm Meister ; and Richter, 
no less, discovering at once the amazing depth of his phi- 
losophy, makes him nile sovereign in the heart of his 
Albano, — " not through the breathing of living characters, 
but by lifting him up out of the loud kingdom of earth into 
the silent realm of infinity." * How wonderful, indeed, il 

1 IV'lan, by BniokK, t. IH. 
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ftll this I Is it, then, that we have here a bom geniua, to 
whose all-seeing vision schools and libraries, sciences and 
philo8oi)hi«^ were unnecessary. — were an idle wasie of 
time, forsooth ? — whose marvellous intuition grasped all 
the past and saw through all tlie present ? whose prophetic 
insight spans the future ages as they roll up, measures the 
highest wave of the modem learning and philosophy, sud 
follows backward the tide of civilization, arts, and letters, 
to the very burden of the barbaric lands ? — before whose 
wmost superhuman power, time and place seem to vanish 
und disappear, aa if it had become with him " an everlasting 
Now and Here"? or, as if it had pleased the Divine 
Miyosty to send another Messiiih upon our eanh, knowing 
»ll past, all present, and all future, to be leader, guide, 
and second Saviour of mankind ? What greater miracle 
nt«d bel 

Being translated into German, Shakespeare became " the 
folher of German literature," says Emerson. But it so 
happens, that the parts of him, which have been more 
especially quoted as the basis of this German appreciation, 
are precisely those, which have been least noticed at home, 
or if seen, appreciated on quite other grounds. Those trans- 
parent characters, which, said Goethe, are " like watches 
with crystalline plates and cases," where the whole frame 
and order of discovery are placed, as it were tub oculot. 
Under the very eye, and those most pregnant passages, 
which are written, like the Faust, or the Meister, with a 
double aspect, whether because it was then dangerous to 
write otherwise, or localise the highest art made such 
writing necessary and proper, being the highest wisdom as 
well as thot true poetry which requires the science of 
sciences and " the purest of all study for knowing it," 
making these plays magic mirrors like " the universal 
world " itself, in which any looker mjiy see as much as he 
is able to see and no more, have passed in the genera] 
mind for little more than ingenious poetical conception^ 
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powerful strokes of stage eloquence, or merely fanciful 
turns of expression ; or if, sometimes, anything deeper may 
have been half discovered in them, some suspected smack 
of infidelity may have thrown the trammelled reader, all of 
a sudden, into a grim silence — a sort of moody astonish- 
meDt, — very much as if he had accidentally laid his hand 
upon an electric eel ; — as if a true man should fear to be 
inlidel to anything but God and the eternal truth of things, 
or as if more credence were due to a traditional mythology 
of the Egyptianized. or the Grecianized, Hebrews than to 
the best teachings of the wisest living men and the most en- 
lightened philosophy. It has been said, that the " Hamlet" 
was not discovered to be anything wonderful till within the 
Nineteenth Century. In truth, these new wonders of 
Shakespeare are precisely the parts, qualities, and charac- 
teristics of him, wherein the higher philosophy of Bacon id 
displayed, and which are to be understood and compre- 
hended in their full meaning and drifl by those only, who 
stand upon the same high cliff and platform whereon he 
stood alone of all his contemporaries, that topmost height 
and narrow strait, " where one but goes abreast " in an age, 
and almost without an English rival down to our time 
German scholars, as well as some later English, by the 
help of this same higher philosophy, in the new Kantian 
instauration of it, have been enabled to ascend to this 
elevated platform ; and being there, they discover the 
transcendent genius of Shakespeare in the philosophy, 
culture, science, and true art, which belonged only to Bacon. 
And therein and thereby is it further proven, that this 
" our Shakespeare " was no other than Francis Bacon him- 
self; and William Shakespeare ceases to be that " unpar- 
elleled mortal " he has been taken for, that title being 
justly transferred to the man to whom it more properly 
pertains. So, fur the most part, in alt times, has the phi- 
losopher been robbed of his glory. We worship in Jesus 
what belongs to Plato ; in Shakespeare, what belongs to 
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Bacon ; and in many others, what belongs to the real phi- 
losopher, the actual teacher, the true saviour, and to Phi- 
losophy Herself. 

All that gives peculiarity and preeminence to these plays 
is to be found in Bacon ; vast comprehension, the profound' 
est philosophic depth, the subtle discrimination of differences 
and resemblances, matured wisdom, vigor and splendor 
of imagination, accurate observation of nature, extensive 
knowledge of men and manners, the mighty genius aud 
the boundless wit, the brevity of expression and pregnant 
weight of matter, a fine lesthetic appreciation of the beauti* 
ful, the classical scholarship, familiarity with law, courts, 
and legal proceedings, with the metaphysic of jurisprudence* 
with statesmen and princes, ladies and courtiers, and that 
proper sense (which belonged to the age) of the dignity, 
sovereign duties, power and honor of the throne and king, 
the sovereign power in die State ; — all this, and more than 
can be named, belongs to both writings, and therefore to 
one author. Here was a man that could be a Shakespeare. 
Coleridge, Schlegel, Goethe, Jean Paul Richter, Corlyle, 
Emerson, Delia Bacon, Gervinus, and, doubtless, many 
more, clearly saw that the real Shakespeare must have 
been such a man, in spite of all the biographies. " AsK 
your own hearts," says Coleridge, " ask your own common 
sense, to conceive the possibility of this man being . . . the 
anomalous, the wild, the irregular genius of our daily crit- 
icism ! What 1 are we to have miracles in sport ? Or, I 
speak reverently, does God choose idiots by whom to con- 
vey divine truths to man?" ' And yet, even Coleridge failed 
to discover, that " the morning star, the guide, the pioneer 
of tme philosophy," was not William Shakespeare, but 
Francis Bacon. 

The last and most conclusive proof of all is that general, 
inwrought, and oil-pervading identity, which is to be found 
in these writings, when carefully studied, and which, whei 

i Nota on Shatetp*are, ITorki. IV. 88- 
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it is looked for and seen, ia appreciated and convinces, like 
the character of a handwriting, by an indescribable genuine- 
ness and an iiresistible force of evidence. In the words 
of A. W. Schlegel, speaking of Shakespeare, " On all the 
stamp of his mighty spirit is impres§ed." ' The distin- 
guishing qualities of Bacon's prose style are precisely those 
which belong to the poet, namely, breadth of thought, depth 
of insight, weight of matter, brevity, force, and beauty of 
expression, brilliant metaphor, using all nature as a symbol 
of thought, and that supreme power of imagination that is 
necessary to make him an artistic creator, adding man to 
the universe ; qualities, which mark that mind only which 
God hath framed " as a mirrour or glass, capable of the 
image of the universal world." His speeches display these 
qualities. The oratorical style of that day seems to have 
been more close and weighty than in our times : it w 
of strength and earnestness. Lord Coke spoke in thunder- 
bolts, huge, Cyclopean, tremendous : he went to the very 
pith and heart of the matter, at once, and bis speech was 
always " multum in parvo." But in him, it was vigor with- 
out grace, power without splendor, or beauty, and ability 
unillumined by the divine light of genius. When we know 
that Bacon had been such a poet, it ceases to be a wonder 
that he was such an orator as he was. The mind that had 
been conceiving dramatic speeches, at this rate, during a 
period of thirty years or more, could never address a court, 
a parliament, or a king, otherwise than in the language, 
s^le, and imagery of poetry. In short. Bacon's prose is 
Shakespearean poetry, and Siiakespeare's poetry is Baco- 
nian prose. Nor did these qualities altogether escape the 
rei«^nition of one, who had an eye to see, an ear to bear, 
and a soul to comprehend ; says Ben Jonson, " There hap- 
pened in my time one noble speaker, who was full of 
gravity in his speaking. His language, where he could 
spore, or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man ever 
1 Ltctartt on Dran. Lit., 303. 
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Spoke more nently, more pressly , more weightily, or sv.fTered 
less emptiDess, less idleness, ia what he uttered. No 
ber of bis speech but consisted of bis own graces, 
hearers could not cough or look aside from him without 
loss, lie comniiindcd where be spoke aud had bis judges 
angry and pleased at hb devotion. No man had tbeir 
affections more in his power. Tbe fear of every man 
heard him was lest he should make an end." And again 
he suys, " My conceit of his person was never increased 
toward him by his place or honors; but I have and do 
him for the greatness that was only proper to 
[J that he seemed to me ever by his works one of 
(he greatest men, and most worthy of admiratioD that had 
been in many ages." Howell, another contemporary, says 
of him, likewise, that " he was the eloqucntest that waa 
bora in this isle." 

What manner of man, then, have we here for our Shakes- 
peare ? A child well born, a highly educated youth, a pre- 
cocious manhood, and an all-comprehending intelligence; 
a retired and most diligent student, who felt that he waa 
" titter by nature to bold a iKmk than play a part," and 
whose studies, like Plato's, or Cicero's, ended only with life ; 
an original thinker always ; a curious esplorer into every 
branch, and a master in nearly all parts, of human learning 
and knowledge ; a brilliant essayist, an ingenious critic, ft 
scientific inventor, a subtle, bold, and all^rasping philos- 
opher ; an accurate and profound legal writer ; a leading 
orator and statesman, a counsellor of sovereigns and princes, 
a director in the affairs of cations, and, in spite of all faults, 
whether his own, or of his time, or of servants whose rise 
was his fall, " the justest Chancellor that had been in the 
five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon's time," and though 
frail, not having " the fountain of a corrupt heart," but being 
one to whose known virtue '' no accident could do barm, 
but rather help to make it manifest " ; a prodigious wit, A 
poetic imaginator, an artistic creator, an iuslitutor of 
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irt of arts and the science of sciences ; a seer into the 
Immortal Providence, and the veritable author of the 
Shakespeare Drama : in truth, not (as Howell supposed) a 
rare exception to the fortune of an orator, a lawyer, and a 
philosopher, as he was, but true still to " the fortune of all 
poets commonly to die beggars," dying as a philosopher 
and a poet, " poor out of a contempt of the pelf of fortune 
as also out of an excess of generosity " ; — his life, on the 
whole, and to the last, a sacrifice for the benefit of all 
science, all future ages, and all mankind. Surely, we 
may exclaim with Coleridge, not without amazement still : 
^ Merciful, wonder-making Heaven I What a man was 
this Shakespeare 1 Myriad-mindedi indeedy he wai.'' 
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I PRE8XNT in thia appeo^z the more important additional 
mntterB which have come to my knowledge Biiice the publi- 
cation of tbia work. They may not be considered as adding 
much strength to the argument, hut I have deemed them to be 
of eutficient interest and value lo fiud a place in a new 
edition. Ae farther evidence, it is ritiher cumulative than 
different in kind. The most notable recent diBCOvery, bear- 
ing upon the qneation of Bacon's title to thia authorship, is 
that of the North uml>e Hand MSS.. which receives a par- 
ticular notice. The volumes of Mr. Spedding'a "Letters 
■nd Life of Francis Bacon"' (recently completed), which 
have appeared since 1866, have been examined with care. 
They throw much light on the personal history and char- 
acler of Lord Bacon, but have furnished no very important 
revelations touching the matter in hand here, l>eyoud what 
I have noticed heretofore. 

For the history of the question, I am now able lo say 
Airtlier that i.he article in Chambers's "Edinburgh Journal"' 
of the date of August 7, 1852 (first, in modern times, that I 
am aware of) distinctly put the question, " Who wratt 
SItakapfare ? " The anonymous writer pointedly urged a 
variety of reasons why William Shakespeare could uol have 
been the author of the plays, and in support of the proba- 
bility (to his own "extreme dissatisfaction" as he confesses) 
" tliBt Shakespeare kept a poet." He did not name the per- 

> Tilt Ltllirt "H<i Ikt lift of Frrmcii Baam. and aU hit OeentiauU 
Wetia. ric, by J*u<ti SpcdJlns, London, 1881-1874. 

> Qtamttri't Kdinbirryk Journal, cnndQclcd hj William and Robot 
aiainlwrs, No. 410. New Series, AHguirt T, 1852, p, BT. 
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Km, hut gave & hint that he might be one " who had vrrilten the 
Wan of ihe Rosn," aaA rather Bigiiificantlj' usked tlie ques- 
tion : " But if SouLhamptou really koew him [Shakeapeare] 
to be the autlior of the dramas, how comes it that Raleigh, 
Spenser, and eveu Bacon — all with genius so thoroughly 
kindred to the author of Hnmlet — haVe all ignored hia 
acquaintance ?" The anonymous article in " Putnam's Magi^ i 
line" for January, 1856 (writtea by Mias Delia Bacon, of ] 
New llaveD), in like manner, disputed the claim of William 
Shakespeare, and darkly hinted at Bacon (aa well as Raleigli) 
without naming liim, as one who might have had a hand in 
the work; and this waa followed by the pubtication of her 
book,' in 1857, in which she attributed the plays to a clab 
of Elizabethan wits, among whom Raleigh took some parl« 
and Bacon the larger share. But, in September, 1856, had 
appeared the " Letter to Lord Ellesmere," * in which William 
Henry Smith, Esq., of London, without any knowledge of 
her labors, or opinions, distinctly put the question " Wa§ 
Lord Baenn the author of Shakttpenre't Plaj/t?" and is 
condensed form gave specific reasons for believing, not only J 
that Shakespeare did not, but that Francis Bacon did. writfrfl 
the whole of the genuine canon of the plays i adding that j 
it wsuf not his intention then " to aiMuce proof, but merely 
to initiate inquiry ; " and hia views and proola were pre- 
sented more at targe in hia ■' Bacon and Shakespeare," * in 
1857. In the preface, it appears that Mr. Smith had been 
of that opinion "for twenty years." Mr. Thomas Preweo, 
of Brickwale, Staplehurat, England, writes to James Sped- 
ding, Esq.. in 1867, that he had been of the same opinion 
" for years " before he saw Mr. Smith's book. How long I 
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MUs Buraii hail entertwiied the Bame belief, 1 have no 
meaua of kiiowiug, but it appears Irom her bouk that she 
hud been engageri upon the subject fur several years, and 
without knowledge of the invea ligations of others. 

My attention was druwu to the subject by Miss Bacon'i 
anonymous article, in January, 1856 (m stated in my pref- 
ace), and my concluBiuii bad been mainly arrived at before 
the publicalJou of ber book ; and I have only to regret that 
1 had not seen the publications of Mr. Smith, before my 
volume was printed, tliat 1 might have availed myself of 
some important partieulars, wliich hail escaped my search 
as well as hers, and which have to 6nd a place in this 

Thus it would seem that these several opinions were 
formed, almost entirely, upon independent researches. It is 
said that Mr. Smith's book made a convert of Lord Falmer- 
Bton, and that he died in llie same laith. It is very probable 
that other persons had entertained similar views. And there 
are, doubtless, now. many persons who believe the same 
thing, as well as a great many more who do not. 

An opinion may be no proof of the fact: its weight must 
depend upon the amount of thought, examination, anil study 
that have been given to the subject, as well as upon the 
critical judgment and insight of the student. Simple, plain, 
and direct proofe are not to be found. The evidences we 
have are vanoua, intricate, nice, and sometimes abstruse. 
Not many can go into original research upon such a matter ; 
nor, if they did, could it be especled tliHt all minds would 
agree much better upon this than upon so many other great 
qnestions in literature, philosophy, or religion. In this matter 
of judgment, much depends upon our preconceptions of the 
nature of the question. One primary consideration nn- 
doubledly is, what sort of a man William Shakespeare really 
Was ? This cannot be answered from the plays, since the 
very qnestion is, who wrote them ? The answer given by 
bie external history is quite unsatisfactory ; the rest is mere 



oonjeclure. Another ia, wliat is the value &u(t the ulmiiKtW 
of the Shakespeare poetry ? This is open to study, and the 
proof is cleur and certain. One who finds nothing in the 
plays that is ahove the capacity or acquiremeiiU of such A 
man as he finds William Shakespeiire to have hwn, nill 
have no difficulty with the problem. But one who findt 
with the best modern critics, that the conients of the playa 
are of the highest order in point of thought, learning, 
mastery of ar(, and language, and moral arid civil wisdom, 
and in particular knowledge of law, medicine, the science 
bis time, and the ancient classies, — or say, with Emerson, 
that " tlie greatest mind values Shakespeare most," — and, 
at the same time, can make no more of William Shakes- 
peare than an uiteducated adventurer and man of ordinary 
baainesB, not certainly known to have writlfiu anything else 
but six several signatures, which may have beeu simply a 
chirograph by way of Ai» mark, if he will not accept the 
theory of Dogberry tliat " reading and writing come by 
nature," must necessarily imngiue some unknown and ) 
merely conjectural way of coming at knowledge, culture, , 
and skill in art and literature, while depreciating the merit 
of the Shakespeare poetry down to some standard of crili- 
ciam that would bring this feat within the bounds of posu- | 
bility even for such*ao erratic genius as this man is siip{ioBed 
U> have been ; or he must even go further and imagine a 
bom poet endowed with a power of intuition and grasp of 
knowledge, both geueral and special, that wii« not merely 
extraordinary for any man of his time, however learned, but 
for such a man as we really know for William Shakespeare, 
of a quite supernatural kind ; since there is nothing like it 
that we know of in the normal order of development of 
merely human genius. No one now supposes thut he must 
either bflieve in tills kind of special iusplraticin. or concede 
that God bas gi^wn old. The ancieut world, indeed, wai 
full of it. The very gods came down on earth in hun 
ihape. Achilles and Minerva, Ulysses and Calypso, no ] 
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thuD Jesus and Mary, partook of both natural human and 
lupemutural divine powers and facultJui^. Tlie Oriental, 
Hebrew, Greek, and lioman minds hud no difficutty in 
believing in such marvellona gifts to favored mortals. But 
since our era, that canon seems to have bceu closed. We 
do sometimes hear of poeljcal inspiration, but nothing more 
seems to be understood by it, now, than a certain quality or 
degree of genius as we see it in merely human examples. 
Many, however, will still iuBist upon it, for this one man 
Shakespeare, that ■• he, somehow or other, without knowing 
it, was able to do what none of the rest of them, though 
knowing it all, too, perfectly well, could begin to do."' 
But ia this really true ? or if true of anybody, is it true of 
this man Shakespeare? This is our question here. Doubt- 
less Shakespeare might write [o the extent of his ability or 
his art. But could he ti^II more than he knew ? or make 
revelations without knowing it ? Was it ever known that 
revelations, inspirations, or much human wisdom, were com- 
municated to mankind, extensively, through babes, or idiots, 
or rustics, or ignoramuses, or even through born geniuses, 
without more? Nobody believes this. Hence the necea- 
aity (so long as William Shakespeare is taken to have been 
the author) of imagining him to have somehow found means 
of acquiring as much knowledge and culture and skill in art 
M he needed for this work. Doubtless, the real author had 
kll this : nor is it to be doubted that Francis Bacon was 
gifted with all the genius which these works display. It 
may be true enough that nobody else, ilnuigh knowing as 
much, could begin to do what he did, any more than some 
other than Milton, or Scott, could have done what thoy 
did ; but it is certainly remarkable that the moment we turn 
from the man Shakespeare to the plays, he seems to have 
become eomel)ody else, or almost anybody but himself. An 
illusory mistake as Ui the man breeds a kind of necessity of 
■Itributing loo much to the genius, and too little to knowl- 

1 AiiKmg Mn Bootl. by J. R. Lowell. A. M., Boaron, 1874. p. Ml. 



edge, culture, and arts acquired : it tcuds to blind the ejei ! 
to tbe real cbaractar and true merits of the playa them- 
selres, and to inculcate a false philosophy of the human 
mind. 

What then is this tniwrn genius ? It must be a hard 
thing to define, there are so many opinions about iU 
BulTon defined it as " the aptitude for patience." 
Abbot of Eieter said it was " application." Thoroaa i 
Carlyle thinks it "a certain transcendent faculty of taking 1 
pains." This does not help much, siniie there are all [ 
degrees of tlie faculty, from the wonderfid man Carlyl« , 
himself down lo the Papua, where it is extremely small. 
It is easy to say this man has it. and that man has it not, i 
but not BO eaiiy to fay how much, or of what sort, or what it i 
b. When a Itlozart is liorn with a hereditary musical hrain i 
and temperament and musc-ular adaptation, that lake t 
music at six years of age as a hint to song, and he is trained 
from infancy up in all the arts of instrumental manipulat 
■ad his studies are carried over the whole field of mudcsl 
composition, and K-ith a certain enthusiastic exuberance of i 
life and soul, we are prepared not lo be so greatly surprised ] 
that a rich endowmenl of genius, with such efforts and Budi \ 
uds and reinforcements of power, at length curries the art 1 
and science of music, and the beauties of melody and haiv I 
mony. a long stride beyond all before him. and even half an 
age beyond all his contemporaries. Peculiar aptitudes and 
degrees of power there are, no doubt, which, with a life of 
drill and infinite pains, in persons fKissessing intellect, or 
eome peculiar qualities, physical and mental, may carry ] 
the individual to the highest mark iti any given directi 
as Raphael in painting. Mozart or Beethoven in musii^ 1 
Vanderbilt in money-making. Signor BlitK in legenleni 
Hegel in metaphysics. Coke in law, and if not Bacon, why 
then Milton or Goethe in poetry; — men that we kaov 
were thoroughly trained from youth upward iu all the skill 
and pnx'tice pertaining to their arts, or were life-long stu* 
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dents of all knowledge, and accoiapUsIied in all the Kiuming 
of their times. It is of the nature of men to pursue whut 
they like best, and they are apt (o like best what they nre 
most successful in doiog. A friend of mine once observed 
that if a man found he could climb a greased pole higher 
than anybody else, he would be always climbing greased 
poles ; and in the moat comprehensive deHnition I am not 
sure he would uot be entitled to be called a man of geiiiuri. 
We may admit that William Shakespeare might have been 
born with as much genius as Francis Bacon, but the ques- 
tion is, tens he to bom f And if he were, liow, in thia 
instance, could that solve the difhuulty here, or much lielp 
the matter ? We have the meanx of knowing with what 
genius Francis Bacon was bom, and how he raised his gifts 
to the highest power, and made them equal to tlie writing 
of a whole Sbaketipeare drama ; and opon all the knowledge 
we poBse«8 of William Shakespeare, it would eeem to be 
clear that he never raised his much above the &culty of a 
prosperous manager. 

We see in Homer what he thought and knew about thia 
nniverse and human affairs in it, as well as the compass of 
hia art J and so of Virgil, Dante, Milton, Goethe, and 
except Homer (veiled as he ia in the mists of antiquity), we 
know something of what kind of men these were, and what 
lives they led. And in Marston, Heywooii, Hen ilonson. 
Bums, Tom Taylor, or whatsoever other, we see what they 
knew and thought of the same, and how they eipresscd iL 
So of the author of Shakespeare. But the dirt'erence be- 
tween auy two of these is quite considerable, and between 
Burns (Tom Taylor 1 omit, lest I should do him injustice, 
not knowing anything about him), or even Hen Jonson, and 
the author of Shakespeare, it is certainly immense and im- 
.neasnrable, or as the worhj'a volume to the WestruiDster 
catechism, or "our Britain to a awHu's nest." But it i« 
ehiefly by his range in the world of thought and knowleilpe, 
his command of language as the itymhol i.if thought, and hia 
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■kill ill art. that we may tdeDlJfy atid distinguish the par- 
Uculur wriler. The grisatesl range (ss I observe) is not 
reHi'hed by intuition, or genius, or inspiration, alone, natural 
or BUfieruataral, but by the Gaperaddicion to these of dii 
plines, virtues, studies, efforts, ami lal)ora, which it would 
quite impossible to specify. 

I have notyetdiscoveredanyone authentic fact which would 
necessitate the inference that Williani Shakespeare was the 
author of this poetry, The further &et8 of a historical kiod, 
now presented, while atrougly pointing to Francis Baooo a* 
the author, are not at all conclusive. Indeed, the extrinsic 
drcum stances all togetlier, though powerfully suggestive and 
ootivindng, cannot be said to be absolutely couclusive of thti 
matter. The itrongest evidence lies in the comparison of 
the writings, and the demonstration (as I conceive) must 
rest, at last, and chiefly, upon the essential identity, individu- 
ality, aiid oneness of the writer of this poetry and of Bacon's 
works, as exhibited in a thorough critical comparison of the 
writings themselves. But of conrse where this evidence 
&its to convince, or carrier no weight at all, or even seems 
to prove a difference rather than an identity, there is an end 
of tlie argument. Nevertheless, it is my belief that any one 
who will take the trouble to make that comparison, in an 
adequate maimer, will nnt fail to be convinced of that 
identity, and that in truth Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 

There is so much point in the following letters, and the 
matter is of such value, that I venture to introdu<« them 
here, though, perhaps, not intended for publication. I have 
reason to believe the writers will not complain, and 1 flatter 
myself that the reader will not. 

{Hr. SrEUUtNo to Mh. HnLUU.] 
Dkar Sir : I have read your book on the Author 
ShakeFpenre faithfullj to th« end; but if niy report of the 
result U to be equally fHithlul. I must declare myself nut only 
unconvinced, but undlfturbed. To Hsk mv Ui l^elieve that the 
nan wlio w:i» atcepctd l>y iill thy people n( hip < 
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¥ tS whom be wM pereonully known as th« undoubipd author of 
i heat plays then gom^. was uol the author of them, U like 
o lieliere tliat Charles Dickens was not the authur of 
" Piokwick." To aik me to believe that a man who was famous 
for a variety of other necomplish meats, whose life was divided 
between public business, the practice of a laborious profesiuoa, 
and private study of the art of Investigaling the material laws of 
nuture, — a mou of large acquaintance, of uote from early man- 
hood, and one of the liusiest men of his time, hut who was never 
itispected of wasting time in writing poetry, and is not known to 
have written a aiogle blank verge in a!t his life,' — that this 
inan ovu the author of those plays, that is to say, of fourteen 
comedies, ten historical dramas, and eleven tfagedies, exhibiting 
the greatest (and the greatest variety of) excellence that has 
been attaiDcd in that kind of composition, — is like asking me Co 
believe that Lord Brougham was the author, not only of Dickens's 
works, but of Thackeray's, and of Tennyson's besides. That the 
Authorof "Pickwick "was Charles Dickens, I know upon no better 
Knthority than that on whicli 1 know that the author of "Hamlet" 
was a man called William Shakei^peare. And in what respect is 
the one more difficult to believe than the other ? A boy bom and 
bKi] like Charles Dickens was as unlikely a priori to become fam- 
er Europe and America fur n never-ending-series of original 
I, as a boy bom and bred tike William Shakespeare to 
e the author of the most wonderful series of dramas in the 
, world. It is true that Shakespeare's gifts were higher and 
; but the wonder in (hat is that any man should have pos- 
MBSed them ; not that (be man to whose lot tbey fell was the 
1 Hen, I would rciDind the rroder of that fragment of a Masque (written 
lout ]B94-eB}, which is mentioaed in my bouk (p. SiS), and of which an 
count ii given in Mr. Spedding'i Ltttfri nnd Life of Baeon (Vol. I., 
' p. 380-391), where Bu:ou'«prowt)KalisiuUifaurteeD lines of good Sbakir 
■peuian blink vetw : for ilthongh Ihe Uasqae hai been usually attributed 
U> Essex, and ii uol, peihapi, abiolutely fatoipn [o be Bacon's work, yet it 
It pretty dear from what Mr. Speddiag writes concerning it that he believed 
ttiix Bacon wrote It for EsHX (and of this I have not the leut doubl), for ha 
My), " U it be qaile uTtain that it was the Earl'i own compoAitioD, hii 
•tyie in things of this kind must have been » like Bacon's that I for my 
pan ahould despair of dialinguishing their eeveral work by examiuitioo of 
Cw worknianihip." And be clearly ahowi elsewhere that Bacon wu in the 

habil of drifting ■iitb papers for Bwex, and odmlti that it is provad thai 

^B BsHX's Dtrite if Self-L-m was wrilien by Bacon — N. H. 
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•on of a poor msn called John Shakespeare and th&t he mu 
chriBMned William. That he was not a man otherwise known 
to (lie world is not at all strange. Nature's oreut lottery beiDg 
open to all men alike, the chances that the supr^^me pri/c will 
be drawn hy an unknown man, are as (he numbers of rhe un- 
known to the numbere of thw known, — millions to hundtudi. It 
is not the famous man that becomes the ^reat inventor: thegnAt 
inventor becomes a famouB roan. Farndny was a book-binder'a 
apprentice, who in binding a copy of Mrs. Marcet's "Couvcrs*- 
tions on Cbemistry " was attracted to the etudy, got employed ai 
aiiiiatant to Sir Bumphrey Davy — an assistant iu so humble a 
capacity that wishing to go with him to Geneva for the purpose 
of making the acquaintance of some men of science there, he 
arctnally went as his servant, — and by his own genius, virtue, 
and industry, made himself the most famous roan (probably) now 
living in England. Burns was a ploughman, Keata a surgeon'* 
apprentice, Robert Stephenson a lad in a colliery, Newton did 
not becomi! Newton iiecuuae be waa sent to Cambridge : he wu 
sent to Cambridge because he was Newton, — because he had 
been endowed by nature with the singular gifts which made him 
Newton. But for the genius which nature gave them, without 
any consideratioa of positive advantAges, what would have been 
known of any one of these ? 

IE ShakeEpeare bad no learning as a scholar or man of science, 
Beither do the works attributed to him show traces of trained 
■cbolaTsLip or scientific education. Given the faeuliirit (whicdi 
nature bt-stows on the poor as freely as on the rich), you wUl 
find that all the acquired knowledge, art, and dexterity which 
the ShHkcepearian plays imply, was easily attainnble by a man 
who was laboring in bis vorntion, and had nothing else tu do, 
Or. if you find it diHicnIt to believe this of such a man as yon 
assume Shakespeare to have been, try Bacon. Suppose Francis 
Bacon, instead of being trained ni a scholar or statesman and a 
lawyer, and seeking his fortune from the patronage of the great, 
had been urned loose into the world without means or friends, 
and joined a company of players as the readiest resource for a 
livelihood ; do you doubt that he would soon have tried his band 
at writing a play — that be would have found out how to write 
better pliiys than were then the fashion ; that he would hars 
tultivnied an art which he (o<und profitable and prosperous, — and 
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lElht afrcfl) for nich knowledge m would help him in it ; 
' dili>:pnllj rending bis Fluttirch, his ii^eneca. hi.i HoUoshed. and 
' b11 ihe novela and plajrs LhjLt came in hia way ; stiidyinc; life nnd 
QOnversatiuD bj all the opportunities which his position opened 
lo him. fiiid jreaBrBlly Beekiag to enrich his thouirht with obser- 
vation? Do not you think that Francis Bacon would hare b«en 
capable of le^Tiing in this way everytJuDg which there is reason 
to tliink tliat the writer of the Shakeepeanan plays knew? 
And if Francis Bncon could, why couid not WilliFuu Shake- 

If , therefore, your theory Involved no difliciilUes ot it» own — 
if of iwo names equally likely in themselves j'ou merely proposed 
to substitute one for tJie other, — I should slill have asked why 
I should reject the received story 1 Where is the difficulty 
which makes it hard to believe? I see none. That which is 
•xtraonlinaiy in the case — and whatever is extraordiDory is in 
•ome degree improbable a priori ; it is somelhing that you would 
not linve expected, — is that any man should have posseeted £uch 
% combination of faculties as must have met in the author of those 
plays. But that is a dlfliculty which cannot be avoided. There 

»aiUBt buvi> been somebody iu whom the requisite combination of 
(acuities did meet, for there the plays are. And by supposing 
that this somebody was a man who at the same lime possessed 
a combination of other faculties, themselves sufficient to make 
him an extraordinary man, loo, intil«ad of diminishing the won- 
der you increase it. Aristotle was an estraordinary man. PlaU> 
was an estraordinaij man. That two men, each severally so 
extraordinary, should have been living at the same time in the 
Mme country, was an extraordinary thing. But does it diminish 
the wonder to suppose the two lo be one ? So 1 Bay of Bacon 
and Shakespeare. That a human being poeseBsed of the fa*:ul- 

»liet neeeaeary to tmkke a Shakespeare should exist, is estraordi- 
jMry. That a human being possessed of the faculties necessary 
to make a Bacon should exist, is extraordinary. That two such 
hnniiin beings should have been living in London, at the same 
dme, was more extraordinary still. But that one mau should 
tave existed poatesiing the faculties neceasory to make bolk, 
would have been the most extraordinary thing of nil. You will 
^^ not deny that traditiiin goes for mnieOiimj : that in the absenca 
^H of any runson for doubting it the coneuirunt aau undisputed 
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n fact of all who bad tbe beat meaDe of koowing il 
is a reason for bulieving it, or at least for ihiDlcing it more prolt- 
able than anj other given fact which in iireconcUalile nrith it, 
ami which h not bo ^ujiported. On this ground aionu, wiUiotit 
inquiring further, I believe that the author of the playi piihlishod 
ID IG^S was a man called William Shakespeare. Il wj\s Ijelieved 
by thuse who had the best means oE knowing, aod I know nothing 
whii;h choulil lead me to doubt it. TLoiH) reaBons for doubting it 
which you suggest seem all h> rest on a latent assumption tliat 
William Shakespeare could not have poseeased any reiuarkahla 
faculliei, a fact which would no doubt be conclusive if it wera 
eKtabliahed. But what should make tne think so Y It was not 
the opinion of anybody who waa acquainted wiih him. so far aa 
we know ; and why was a man of that name less likely than 
another to po»Kss remarkable faculties ? 

With one who finds no difficulty in accepting the riraple 
Etory as it has come down lo us, you will hardly expect that the 
other consideration 8 which you urge should have much weight. 
Between wrilert nourished in a common literature, addressing 
popular audiences in a common language, and surrounded by A 
common atmosphere of knowledge and opinion, resembloaces 
both in thought and expression are inevitable. But to me, I 
confess, the resemblances between Shakespeare and Itaeon are 
much less striking than the diSurencea. Strange as it seems that 
two such minds, both so vocal, shaidd have existed within each 
other's hearing without mutually affecting each other, I find so 
few traces of any infiuonce exercised by Shakespeare on Bacon, 
that I have great doubts whether Bacon knew any more about 
him tlian Gladstone (probably) knows about Tom Taylor (in his 
drnmatio capacity). Shakespeare may have derived a good 
deal from Bacon : he bad Do doubt read the " Advancement of 
Learning'' and the first edition of the "Essays"; aud moat 
likely had frequently heard hiui apeak in the courts and the 
Star Chamber. But among all the parallelisms which you have 
collected with so much industry to prove the identiiy of the 
wrilera, 1 have not observed one in which I should not myself 
have inferred from the difference of style a difference of hand. 
Great writers, especially being contemporary, have many feat- 
nres in common; bat if they are really great writers, ihey write 
Mturolly, and nature is always individual. 1 doubt whether 
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OivK are five liotis tni^tbiT to be found in Baeun wlikh could 
be QUBtAkeD for Stiakespeure, or five lines in Sbukespeare which 
eould be ruielaken for Bbcoq by one who vrns familiar witli tbe 
levenl styles and practised in iucb observation. 1 wbh myself 
well rend in Shakespeare before I beii;an with Bacon, and 1 have 
been forced to ciUtivate to a bii^h degree what skill I have in 
distinguishing Bacon'a style ; because in sifting the genuine 
from tlie spurious I had commonly nothing but tbe style to guide 
me; and to me if it were proved that Any one of the plays at- 
tributed to Sluikespeare was really written by Bacon, not the 
Jeast extraordinary tiling about it would be the power which it 
showed in him of laying aside Us individual peculiiiritii-s and 
asBuuiing those of a different man. 

But you will ask me what I say of " Richard 11.," of which yoa 
contend that Bacon bas by implication avowed himself the real 
Author. I say simply that your inference is founded upon a mis- 
cnnslruction of a relative pronoun. " About the same time I 
remember an answer of mine in a matter wliich liail some affinity 
with my Lord's cause, which tbough it grew from me went after 
about in otlii^ra' names." I say tbat " which " relates not to the 
" matter " but to the " answer." You make it appear to ridate 
to the " matter " (p. 2S1, 1. 8), only by inserting " and," "hich 
Is not in Ibe original. If so, there is an end of your whole soper- 
■tructure. ^Vfien the Queen a»ked Bacon whether tliere was not 
treason in Dr. Hayward's " History of the First Year of Henry 
IV.," he parried the question by an evasive answer, which wag 
quoted afterwards and ascrilied in conversation to olh<T people, 
but was really his own. If it were possible lo believe that the 
" matter " in question was the play of " Richard U.," the only 
Inference that eould be drawn as to tlie aulhorship would be that 
the ostensible author was a doctor. But for my part I can see 
nothing in it but a reference to Dr. Hayward's hiftorical tract. 

For these reasons I am obliged to decline all acquiescence in 
your Bupposilion. I do not see that a prima facie case for ques- 
tioning Shakespeare's title to the plays which have always been 
attributed to him is made out; and if you had fixed upon any- 
body else rather than Bacon as the true author, anyborly of 
whom 1 knew nothing, I should have lieen scarcely less incredu- 
loos. Bat if there were any reason for supposiog that the real 
Author teat somebody else, 1 think I am in a condition lo say that 
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whoever it was, it wai not Fraocis BacoD. The dlfficuldcu nhicli 

■uch a supposition would ictolve would be altnoai immmerBhlo 
anil Altogether insurmountable. But if what I have already said 
dwfs not exouse me from Mij'iiig more, I fear ibat nhniever I 
iiii>.'bt say more would have no l>etter faie, but lie nguaily in- 
effeftuftl. 

1 ought perbapa to apologize for speaking with aut^b con- 
fidence on the (jueation of style, in a matter where ay judgment 
le oppcMcd U> youra. But you must remember that style is like 
handwriting, not ea^y to recognize at tirat. but unmlEtHkable 
when you are familiar enough with it. When some tweoiy-five 
years ago I began the task of collating the printed copies with 
the manuscripts, and plunged into a volume of miscellaneooa 
letters written in the beginning of the seventeenth centuty, I 
could scarcely distingulah one band from another, and it was 
some time before I discovered which was Bacon's own. But aft«r 
a little of the close and continuous attention which collation 
and copying involve, I began to feel a» if 1 could know it with 
certnitity through all its varieties, from Uie stateliest Italian to 
the moat cnrelesa and sprawling black-letlcr, and almost.down to 
n semicolon; and I am convinced that I could produce example* 
in whii'h tlie moat expert palac^raphcrs and fac-similiats would 
at the first view pronounce two hands different, and yet find on 
examination that they were the same. And so it is with a man'i 
manner o( expressing himself. The unconscious gestures of 
the style, scarcely discovGrable at first, are scarcely mistakabiB 
after. The time may hara been. I do not know, when I could 
have believed the etyle of " Hamlet " and the " Advancemenl 
of Learning " to be the style of the same man ; and the time 
may yet come when yuu will yourself wonder that you did not 
perceive the difference. ....... 

Again thanking you for your book, in which though I am so 
far from asBcnting to your conclusion, I cannot sufliciently admire 
the Uiligen'-e and ingenuity with which you have collected aad 
brought together your evidence. 

HI) WuTBOUBDE Tefouci, London, Feb. lb, 1307. 
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{Ub. HoiMza Id Mb. Spbddino.] 

8t, Louia, March 18, 1861. 

Dkas Sik. — I have to acknowledge, with much satiafaution, 
the receipt of your very interesting letter of the 1 5th ult.. report- 
ing the result of yojir reading of my book on the " Authorship 
of Shakefipenre." I do not a.lIow myself to feel at all disap- 
pointed that you have to declare yourself not only " unconvinced, 
but undisturbed." 1 was pretty well aware that the question 
could not have escaped yoor consideration, and had toferred 
that your judgnieat was probably adverse to the theory, and I 
could hardly expect my argument would be likely to prevail with 
you. But I am exceedingly gratified that you have bad the 
patience to give it a hearing, and haTe taken the pains to give 
your Tiews and mggeatioDs (wbich are stated with great force), 
mnd the more especially as you have pointed out one raiscoD- 
ctruction (which I readily admit to be an error), — that of mak- 
ing the relative pronoun whhH refer to the " matter " instead of 
the " unswer." The other construction had not occurred to me 
{and I scarcely know how I overlooked it); but, upon reexam- 
ination. T am satisfied you are ri^ht. I lee that the anecdote 
related below (in which the answer conBisted) is the loading 
subject of the whole paragraph, and bo, that the "ntiswer" must 
be the leading subject of the sentence, and not the " matter " 
as I Ijad supposed. 

Bui I cannot accede to the whole consequence which you think 
follows, namely, that " there is an end of the whole supMirslruc- 
ture-" It certainly cuts away one strong point, one clinching 
Bail (as it were) in that argument, and reduces it to the ground 
of an implied admission only, llle Implied admission if, I admit, 
■omewhat far-fetched and subtle, but still has a ground, all 
things considered, of no insiifnificant weight to my mind ; pnr- 
ticolarly in connection with the other expression. " nnd il mmi'd 
it laid t govt in eriilerice mine oiBn la'a," and with the admonill'm 
which he did not like. There is a covert allusion here to some- 
thing which I take to have been that play. I have (liscoven'd 
iiothing else to which it can refer. I can see that it is not im- 
possible that these " mint oirn lalet " may have been something 
and it the whole argiiment founded on this play of 

Richard II.," or the whole question of Bacon's authorship of 
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I thb alone, I should not reotnra 




the pluyt, rested 
muth iipoii it. 

I may say in general tbitt my conriction reits, not so mueki 
upon tlie historicnl part aa upon the compadBOD of tlie two 
ingB thronghout. anil oa what I think I discover to be tbeir idea*;; 
tilies in all muterial respects in view of the qnestioo. TbB 
historical facts only clear the nay, and the way being so cleared, 
M it appears to iDe> and there being no " inaurmountable " diffi- 
cnlties in the way that are known to me, the resemblances and 
identities whii>h I Gnd in this play and Bacon's writings (not 
omitting the allnsion to Tacitus), I must say, are such to my 
mind that I find it impossible to doubt that Bacon was the autbor 
of both, especially when considciJcd with aJl the rest 

I have written to the publishers to make a correction of that 
error if another edition of the work is to be issued. 1 find it Ctn 
be done (so for as necessary to obviate the effect of diat error) 
by chaining a tew words in a few lines.' 

The other views which you present I have read with the atmoat 
attention, as they are certainly der^erving of profound considera- 
tion; but nearly all those topics have been the subject of stud; 
and refieclion with me heretofore. In some of your observatiooa 
I entirely concnr. while upon others and upon the conclusions 
you would draw from tbeni. our opinions are so widely diSoreot, 
that I should be wanting; in a proper respect for your independ- 
ent judgment, if I persisted in a re-argumeulation upon them. 

A* you may be willing to hear, briefly, how they strike rae, I 
will merely observe, that the remarks upon native geniua, 
Dickens and '■ Pickwick," Brougham and Tennyson, are very 
good, but they do not strike me as exactly in point. As to wlutt 
is to be found in the plays, it is plain to me that I find, or teem 
to find, a great deal more in them than you would allow. Tour 
supposition of a EubsUtutiou of the man Bacon is good, but 
would not change tbe nature of the probli 

you say of extraordinary men I readily agree. My difficulty if^ 
not with die remarknblc " faculties." but witb the remarkabls 
acqnisiiiona and the peculiar identity of Iho fnculljet. With 
your views of the problem, I sec that the parallelisms and 
resemblaDces would have much less weight, hut still they on 
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r basis, I could not get over Ibax 
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On the difference of individual peculiaritiej (strange &a it nay 
«eem), mv ojiiniun must still remiun < I ia metric ally Clie oppoeiUi of 
jrourB, oQlil I get some new point of view. On (he practice re- 
quired for the cerUin recognition of Bacon's hnnd writing and 
Myle in ail papers, I willingly concede that your skill in that 
must exceed 

— " Tbe lists of Bll Bdvice 
Hy strength can give you," 

w that of any person living, I believe. But all these couaidera- 
tions together, though currying mueh weight, do not r-^acb the 
found atiuns of my conviction. 

I may My further for myself only, that in the course of my 
romparisonf, 1 seemi-d to become so familiar witli the habitual 
Ideas, words, and singular peculi.trities of the author, that I 
could not read a page of cither, without thioking I eaw his iden- 
tity, and cannot now. I have taken an especial delight in trac- 
ing these peculiarities and identities. The outline of my essay 

« framed early in the study, and then Slliid up and expanded 
from year to year, as the work progressed, and not the lea«t 
conclusively convini:ing and wonderful thing with me was, that 
tsrery new fact, date, or parallelistn, dropped right into its platw 
and time as if made to iit. no jarring discrepancy turning up 
anywhere ; and the dates and facts were such as to exclude all 
possihility of borrowing in the particular instances, and the 
whole array such as seemed to me to defy explanation on the 
score of contemporary usai^'e, such mutual influence at might be 
possible, and the common stock of knowledge and ideas of the 

When I got your " Letters and Life of Bacon," and read that 
fr^ment of a Mnsqite, having the dates of all the plays in my 
mind, I felt quite sure at once in which I should find that same 
'! it appeared anywhere (as I expected it would), and 
went, first, straight to the " Midsummer Night's Dream," and 
there came upon it. in the second act, so palpably and unmis- 
takahly to my mind, that I think nothing less than a miracle 

I could «hake my belief in it, — there and nowhere else ; and so 
in luanj' other instances of hke kind. 
Btsading the other day in Mr. David Maeson's " Recent British 
Philo.iophy " (p. 231), about spirit in nature, and turning to the 
■•Hamlet" (Act L, sc. 5), which he cites, I noticed (what 
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bad escaped me before) (he words underscored in theM 




Inalantly I remembered what was printed on p. 498 of my book, 
wbcre you will see how B.icon n^e-s these same words i 
liar sense in a eimilar connection in two places. And I believe 
the same man put them into the " Hamlet," where 1 lind tlie 
same philoEophy blazing out, and (he ghost so unceremoniously 
including kim»elf in the phenomena of Nature. I am quite in- 
creduJouB of ghosts ; but nothing short of Bacon's ghost, riiii^ 
up to say No I could make me doubt it, I think. So, loo, in 
these lines : — 

" Bar. Whif if it tempt von toward Iho floufl, my Lord, 
Or (n the drtadfal eimmil f/lht dif." 

which, if I had specially noted before, 1 should have cited on p. 
49S of my book, for that this ia that same cJtjf, again, I have not 
the least doubt. 

1 will trouble yon with but one more, and that is (on p. 491 of 
my book, where I have given your very elegant translation erf 
the two hues of Latin poetry quoted by Bacon) I that I think we 
have Bacon's own iranelation of them iu the -' Hamlet " (Act I,, 
sc. 1), thus ; — 

*' Bam. Now, pile your duit upon the quick and dead, 



I 



IIIUI 

To D'ertop ol 



Peilon 



ie sky ill) tiead 



A few things of this kind might possibly be got over in iIm i 
way you suggest, but when I find them everywhere and aim 
innumerable, amonnting to absolute identity of autborship, ft I 
there ever was any indiviilual identity and character in different j 
writingo of the tame author, the conclusion, I coufess, is to a 
iiresistible. 

1 "Ter sunt eonati imponere Pelio Ossmn, 

Scilicet attina Ou*e troDdosBm inrolTen Otympmn." 
« Hauntaia on moaolrun thrice Ibey strova to iMf, 
(Mympus, Ooa, [rited on Pelioa'i steep." 
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e !i9 lik«)x to b 

The diKtreoc 
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Sutne oE our AmericnD critics have dwelt o 
too. That objection had not occurred to ni 
made, but I hod not wondered at the critLi.'i!>m 
of Rtyle, in the sense of ihe outward Eurni i 
Bacon's several works, must be better known to yon than to 
ahsost anybodj elt>e ; but it appears to me to be exceedingly 
various, very much as in MUton's pruee wurka ; and in tbii 
respect, merely, I can hardly suppose you would deny that a still 
wider difference should be looked fur in so different a kind of 
composition as a comedy or tragedy in high poetic vein and in 
blank verse. I find the identities underaoath this outward husk, 
— in the thought, diction, and dialinguishing peculJaritieB of the 
writer's mind and habit, rather tfaan In what is commonly called 
iiylt. As in Milton, so in Bacon, in the most long-winded, 
swift-rolling, gushing, aui^iDg. meandering, tumbling periods, 
warped into something of the cramped and twisted inter-dupend- 

;e of a whole page of blank verse, strung on one logical string, 
no less thun in other works, in short periods and pithy, weighty 
sentences, trimmed to the nicety of a syllable, I think I am able 
to recognize the same mind and master, the same out-flashing 
pearls and gUttering diamonds and individual earmarks, and 
the same elephantine sweep of intellect that can wrench an oak 
or pick up a pin; and I must say that to me the author of '■Para- 
dise Lost" is not more distinctly visible iii Milton's prose wnrki 
than is the author of these plays in the writings of Bacon. 

But I am vexing you with more reiteration, or as the lawyer* 
My, " arguing the case after it is decided." 

Though not near so incredulous as you appear to be, 1 assure 
you I have learned not to be quite certain of anything in this 
world, unless it were something like the necessary and tunda- 
meutal laws of nature and reason ; and I will not say that mis- 
take is impossible with me Iiere ; but until I get some new light 
(which I never expect to see, but may), — until some lot^ 
Iraried Hennioue, for instance, the fixture of whose eye 






min't 



ahall step down alive ou 
rou may say of ma ai 
"Winter's Tale"; — 



ck'd with art," 

some old picture frame to say Nat 

1 Camillo of King Leontes in tba 



k 



Ai or by oath removs, or vouutel ituks, 
The hbric of his folly ; whou fDundatlao 
Is pil'd upon his faith, nod will contiuuo 
Tbo BUuding of hit body." 



[Hb. Sfeddimq is Ma. Shitb.] 

Mt kuab Sir, — When 1 last haii tho pleasure of seeing yon, J 
I said diSit if yoii made any eonverlB I ehould like to know their • 
nameB. OJdly enough it waa only ten days before the date of J 
your note that I ret^eived Dews of one myself, but not knowios ] 
what had become of you, I was unable to forward the iul '" 
genee. Mr. Thomaa Prcwen (whose greatgrandfather, ThomH I 
Preweo of Brickwale, M. P., and nephew of Archbishop Frewen 
of York, married for a Ihini wife Jane Cook, whose molher wm 
relict of George Herbert the poet, and her father Sir Roger 
Cook of Highriim Court, sod of Sir William Cook of Highram 
Court, was firm cousin of Bacon) — Mr. Thomas Prewen, writing 
to me on (he 5th of April last, about a picture of Bocoo which 
be has, ends with these words : " If you by accident have not 
seen a small two-shilling volume by W. H. Smith, entitled 
' Bacon and Shakespeare,' you ehould get it. I confess my- 
self an entire convert to his opinion, that Bacon and not 
Shaketpeare wrote those wonderful plays. 1 was delighted 
to see that Lord Patmcrston was equally a convert to tbM 
opinion. I have held it for years." ..... 

I cannot deny that Judge Uolmea is an important ally if only 
for his industry and his perseverance, and as you may like 14 
know more about him I enclose thu correspondence which haa 
passed between us on the subject. You will see that he had 
anticipated you in sending his book to me (though not I think b 
anything that is very material lo the argument), and my anlwa 
will do fur both. When you have done with the letters. I shal 
be glad if you will return them to me as I have no other copiea, 1 
and if converts accumulate at this rate and address themselvOC 1 
to me, I may want them for other similar occasions. 

You will see that I am incorrigible; but I am not the less grate- I 
ful for your present, which is certainly a very curious piea 
work. Could you not make out (by the way) that Bacon wroM I 
Ben Jonson's and Beaumont and Flcstclicr's plays as well ? I wiL i 
he bound they cotitain as many parallelism!, — and the date of ' 
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Baton's death need not interture, — tor they ninj- have kepi 
his manuscripts aoU brought them out aa they were wanted, as 
long after his dealh as you please. Works that were written 
before he wbp born muat be left to the repnted authors, but I am 
afraid a diligent prosecution for parallel passages would strip him 
of a good many feathers ; for in that case every paralleliam 
most b« an appropriation of something not his own. 
Tours truly, etc. 

LoHtton, April 30, ISeT. 

[Ub. Skitb to Hb. SrsoDDia.] 

HicHGATB N., April 73, IMT. 

Ut deak Sir, — I beg to acknoiTlecl;;e the receipt of your en- 

CloBtire of letters. 1 do it thus promptly that you may know 

where they are, should you desire to fulminate them against an^ 

fresh " perverts " to this American heresy. I hove now only 

two observations to make. In your letl'^ to Judge Holmes, you 

•ay, " The reasons for doubting which you suggest seem all to 

rest on a latent assumptioD that William Shakespeare could not 

bave possessed aoy remarkable faculties, — a fact which would no 

doubt settle the question if it could be established. But what 

should make me think so 1 " If the question were addressed to 

me, I should answer, " My belief that William Shakespeare of 

Stratford-upoD-Avon could neither read nor write." The only 

writings of his extant are six several signatures, clearly the lig- 

^L natures of a man who hod simply learnt to write his name. " I 

^M can set to my name," quoth Sancho, " for when I was constable 

^L of our town I learnt to make certain letters such as are set to mark 

^^^ liUHiM of stuff which tliey said spelt tny name." There is uot 

^^nAsdi^test pretense for presuming that Shakespeare was ever 

^H^toMihool. 

^^^ In your letter to roe. you say, " Works that were written 

before ha was horn must lie left to their reputed authors, but I 

am afraid a diligent prosecution of parallel passages would strip 

hhn of a good many feathers ; for in that caoe every parallelism 

KUBt be an appropriation of something not bis own." Did you 

^L trer turn over the pages of Theobald's " Shakespeare " ? Ha 

^H noted the ptassages (and their name u legion) where the ideas 

^^P of ancient writers are reproduced, and in some cases their words 

^V Bterally translated. I confess these plag 
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ingB up of Ut«rary lore, have tended to i 
peiLre could not, and Bacon might, hai 
Buredlj, we mast mitke room b^ remori: 
pedestnl in Poet's Corner, before w« 
Bacon 'fl effi^ in his place. 
I send 70U an original 
in the plays ; — 



ithat ShokM- 
t been Llie author. As- 
r Shakespeare from hia 
shall get you to 






a flsbmonger." 

ame Cicero bestowed 00 the Con- 
ht their indolence and luxury. Tha 



A fishmonger, the very nick: 
tuiar Senators, nttea raili:^ 
^incidence is curioua. 

I must be allowed to detain your letter For a short time Caax I 
may endeavor to aohwer it, but 1 "ill not trouble you with ft 
lengdiy reply, because as I aui sure you will be " unconvinced,'' 
I wish you to remain " undisturbed." 1 think that I should ba 
more Buccessful in an appeal to the American Bench than t 
Anglican Bar. Thanking you for the courtesy of your 
I remain, etc. 



to ereoi^^l 

"1 



[Mb. SmTH to 

HiouoATE, Jfty 1, IMT. 
My dear Sir, — 1 return your enclosure of letters with nuu 
thanks. I have made a copy of your letter, which I thought X 
might do AS you intimated thut you iolendud to use it as a circ»- 
lar. My little book which Mr. Prewcn peru.4ed at a cost of thirty 
pence, 1 proviiled at a cost of thirty pounds. Having beem li; 
the front of the fight fur a decode of years, now that the Ameri- 
can contingent has taken the field I think 1 may creditably 
retire to the rear. Your letter is such a moilel of precision, 
perspicuity, and power of expression, that I wi»h to have it bj 
me at the lime I prepare " an answer of mine '' to the '' mutter,* 
tchich matter to my mind is not so precise and powerful aa thA 
"style." As "there is nothing more certain in nature 
that it is impasKiblu for anybody to be utterly annihilated) 
but as it was the work of the Omnipotency to make somewhat et 
Qothini;, so it requirclh the tike Omnipotency to make somewhat 
bto nothing." Shakespeare's inability to read or write — mj 
" swashing blow," — it is useless to remember against yoD, Clh. 
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K I could "utterly BDnihilatu" hiu3, I shoold still doubt mj' 
" Oianipotenp/ " to create a. Bai^oa in your mind instead. Yet 
tbe erasure of tlie word seii!e and FUbnlitutioD of the wnrd hand 
io liin will seems t€ me atraoir evidence Cbat tlie person who pre~ 
pareil the will believed, at that time, that he would not be ablci 
to sign his name. I know iLat you will ingumously observe, that 
that might have Iwen his belief, but the fact would better have 
feeen proved, if " hand " had been erased and " seate " insertMl, 
and no sigoature itdded ; or that it was usual to attest a will by 
» seal ; but SbokeBpenre, being proud of his writing (which 
Jouson praised), and as this would probnbl}' be his Isjtt oppor- 
tunity, insisted npou exhibiting his baud ; but does th<; srquel 
sustain that supposition ? Bacon somewhere writes that the 
kingdom of knowledge, like tbe kiagdotn of henvi's, must be 
ordered as a little child. Certainly, yoli are very far from the 
kingdom of the knowledge that Bacon was the author of the 
Shakespeare plays ; but if I could believe tliat you had enough 
of " teachableness " to take my recommendation and look into 
Theobald, I should have some little hope of you. lie (appar- 
ently) was a much riper scholar than Pope, whaterer their rela- 
tive reputations were, and I think he is worthy of your acquaint- 
Koce. Hii is the only Shakespeare 1 read for the thirty yean 
previous to my purchase of Booth's reprint of the Folio of 
1633. Judge Holmes writes that Rowe, Coimun, Pope, 
Farmer, Malone, Stevens, and Knight and ^Vliite found traces 
flttt the writer of the plays was a classical svliular, but he does 
■ot teem to be aware that such a person as Theobald ever ex- 
irted. The object of this letter u, to try and induce you to 
kelleve that Shakespeare was an illiterate man, and the author 
of the Shakespeare plays, ele,, one whom reading had made " a 
fuU man." 

1 should be glad if yon would allow me to make a further 
communication, at a future time, when I nill be as concise aa 
possible, which is the " style " 1 strive to cultivate. 

I take pleasure in being permitted to add the following 
letitr from the Rev. Dr. William H. Furness of Philadel- 
phia, whom (though personally a stranger to me) 1 have 
been accustomed to regard as one of the first scholars and 
tlunkers in America : — 
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N. Holmes, Esq., — Although a ttTVXger, sir, I beg t 
privilege of expreaaing to you my very hearty thanks for t 
" Aulhorahip of Shakespeare," which I am reading willi all tl 
intercBt you vuuld desire. 

I am one of the maoy who have never been able to bring 
tbe life of Wiliiam Shakespeare aud the plays of Shakespearo 
KiLhin a planetary space of each other. Are there any two 
things in the world more incoogruoua? Had the plnjs come 
down to ns anonymously, had tlie labor of discovering the author 
been imposed upon after getierationa, I think we could have 
found no one of that day but F. Bacon, to whom to assign the 
crown. In this case it would have been resting now on hia 
head by alteost common consent. If it could be proved ibu 
William Shakespeare wrote the plays, it would be worth while 
to search and ascertain whether he did not write " Baeoa^ J 
Works " also. 

Thu popular reluctance to entertain Miss Delia Bacon's 
ion and yours appears to have no better cause than the few ' 
of loeing a great miracle of geiduB. But the miracle is tar 
grander, bedsides being a rational miracle, when we make Shake- 
speare and Bacon one. If Shakespeare were so vast a genini, 
what could have kept Shakespeare and Bacon from a most intt 
mate and conspicuous friend.»hip. and would not Baeon hsi^ 
directed mankind to study Shakespeare ? 

I do not well see how (hero could be a more futhful i 
interesting book on the subject than yours. Miss Bm 
theory was disabled by the idea of a number of s 
Raleigh, etc. I tried hard to read her volume, but i( 
to me that the sweet bulls were already beginning to jangle. 
it so? Have the Germans caught tbe idea yet? But there ■ 
no GoEties and Ricliters now. Pray pardon the freedom .w~ 
which I write, and ascribe it all to jour book. 

W. H. FoMMfl. ( 

FBlLAIiKiJtHA, Oct. 29, 18GS. 

I conclude by saying that I have set forth these additioiii 
matters for the edifii^tion of those who may lake an ini«reat 
in the subject, without atubition of fame or profit id Uw 
tdveuture, but deeming tliem of suHicteDt value and irapoi 
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^B St. Lou 



N. HoLMBB. ^^m 
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Ab the matters of this Appendix are simplj additional to 
topics which have been considered at large iu the body of 
the work, the; are given here under the several heada to 
which they relate, with a reference to the page of the vol- 
ume where these topics have been discussed. And in the 
died passages, I take the liberty to italicize the words that 
ftre more particnlorly referred to. 

Page 12. Hit Uaming in the law. 
\a my work, I did not deem it necessary to go at large 
Into this part of the subject, and for the reason (as stated) 
that other writers hod already given it a critical considera- 
tion, anil deinoristrated clearly enough that the autlior of 
the plays was learned in the law, and in fact must have 
been a lawyer. But this alone settled nothing as to the 
man. That lawyer might be William Shakespeare, or 
Bomebody else. Mr. Collier at once jumped to the conclu- 
ston that Sbakespeare was a lawyer. Lord Campbell evi- 
dently hail no doubt that the author of the plays was a 
lawyer, bat be did not venture to conclude that William 
Shakespeare was. Nor did be venture to declare that he 
The same thing may be said of Mr. Rushtoni 
whose work ' eihibits the proofs of the same fact, with ac- 
earate knowledge and critic-d acumen. I need not repeat 
Biem here ; but I cite the following instances, with some 

1 Bhaki9*aT* o Ltuegtr, bj WillEun L. Kuihloa, London utd LInrpool, 
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«dilitioual circumstancea, aa going to ahov, 

the uutlior of Shakespeare was a lawyer, but that t 

yer was Francis Uacon. 

Mr. KusbtoQ cites the Slalute IG Rich. 11., which i 
leveled against the Pope'a uaurpatioiis of sovereignty i 
England, and enact«d, that '■ If any do bring any tranals'' 
tioii, proceaa, aeuteuce of eico mm uni cation, bulls, instm- 
BtenU, etc, within the Eealm, or receive them, thty tkaU bt 
put out of the King't protection, and their landi, ttnemetUt, 
good* and ckatleh, forfeited to the King," and compares i| 
with the speech of Suffolk in the play of " Henry Vm.'^ 

**8uff. Lord Cudioal, tlis Kin^> further plevura Ifl,^ 
Be«siue all Ibose thiDgs you have dooe of late 
~tj/ yovr poufar irgatine within thii kiaffdom^ 



FaUin 



«„/a, 



That tbcrefaro audi a writ be sued against j-oa : 
Ta forfeit alt j/otir jjoodt, landt, CentntitU, 
Chaltili, and aihatiamr, and lo be 
Out ofihi Kin^$ prolBCtiim. — ThtB ts my chMTga" 

Act III. So. a. 

ft is manifest here, as Mr. Rushton think» that the a 
thor of the play was exactly acquaiiiWd with the very li 
guago of tbia old statute. But was that author Williai 
Shakespeare ? There is no extrinsic evidence that Shak»<fl 
speare ever studied law: what we know of him eSectual^fl 
excludes that suppoaitioii. We may. indeed, cunceive it posnB 
sible that for his purpose he had huni«d up the statute, orM 
had heard the lawyers chaffering alwut it ; but the proboi-l 
bility of this is rather small. The whole intrinsic evideootil 
on this head must be deemed conclusive, that the writer ol'f 
the plays was an accomplished lawyer. This coiioluaioa ] 
Duly tends to show that William Shakespeare was not t 
author of them : the question atitl remains, who wa« I 
bwyer that did write thom ? 

I have heretofore noticed sevend inatanees in whiak I 
Shakespeare might possibly have read Uolinshed, North's 1 
" Flatarch," and other contemporary authors, in a jiarticulu T 
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eue, nbile the other circumstances were such us to indicate, 
or even prove, that the ti'anspoaitioB from these authora 
into the plays actually took place through the miud of 
Frauds Bacon. It was showo, for iiiBtante, that a part of 
the circumstances mentioned in the " Tinion of Athens " 
were taken directly from the untranslated Greek of Lucian, 
and not from North's " Plutarch," which the author had no 
doubt also consulted. The story of Timon's tree is told in 
Plutarch's " Life of Antony " : it is also alluded to in Bacoo'i 
" Essay of Goodness." Lucian makes no mention of Timon'k 
tree; bat this same tree comes into the play thus : — 
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ny friends. 
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To atop »BlicLion, 


ec him lalie hi 


l«.le, 








Coma hither, ere my u^b h«(h fe 


t the axe, 








And hang himself 


" — Act IV. i 


0.1. 






Id this passage, it 
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that the 


writer 


followed 


Pluti 


irch's "Antony, 


which reads thus in 


North 


s transla- 


tioQ 


— 











"Yem 



1 of Athena, in n court-yard bebmgmj/ I 



hat bec< 






ul/i DOW, iM / hatt Ihaushts af buililinff upon that tpot, I i:ould not omit 
giving jou Itiia publii? notir«, to tta« end Ibat if any mare amang jou bare 
• mind lo make the same use of my tree, thej mxj do it ipeedilj before It 
la deilroyed." ' 

It may be observed that the play takes just so many of 
the circumstances as are suitable to the idea and present 
purpose and no more ; namely, the portraying of the char- 
acter and disposition of Timon, the malignant misanthrope, 
which cannot be better eiemplilied than by citing the whole 
passage frotu the Essay : — 
"Neither in there only a bahit of goodnexji, directed by ri^iit reason; 

the otlier ride there u ■ natural malignilj'. For there be that in their 
lect the good of others. The lj((hter wrt of malignllj 
I See Theobald'! Skakeiptar; V. 39B. 
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loading part: Dot eo good u the dog« thai Ikkcd L*)juub' soret; but liki 
flies that Die BtiU biuddg upon uiTthing tnM ia rao ; mitOHlkn^, IhM 
nuke it their practkc lo bring men to tit bat:</k, and gtl hone never a (ra* 
/br tilt ptirpatt m Iheir j/ardtHi, at TVnon Aad. Such di^iiitiimt art Ikt 
wrjf trrovri of human nature ; nod yet they are (be fiitest timber li 
gruat politique^ of ; like to kaee timtier. thai is good for eliipa, that 
ortiaiDed (o be tossed ; bat cot for buildiag bousea, that aludl 

In like mouoer in this instance of Mr. Rushton, and 
ticnlarlj in reference to the line — 

" Fali into the compaw ot a pnenmnira, — " 



1 



and the following lines which pursue the words of the Bt«t- 
ute, there are some circumstances which point to FraD<aB 
Bacon as the actual wril«r ; for while the first three linei 
of Suffolk's speech follow the language of Holinehed closely 
enough, the last six lines do not ; indeed, there b nothing 
in Holini'hed to correspond with them. This shows, 
clusiTely, that if the writer did follow HoliiisheJ so tu, 
was obliged for the rest to draw upon his own knowli 
( gained elsewhere ) of the law and tlie statutes. 

The " Henry VIII." is usually assigned to the ye»r 
IGIS-IS. About this time, the great controversy with the 
royal prerogative touching commendnmi, re(fe ineonmlto, and 
priemunire against the Lord Chancellor, had arisen, and 
continued until 1616.' Chief Justice Coke attempted to 
turn this old statute of Richard IT. against Lord Chancellor 
Elleamere. Bacon, attorney general since 1613, was ihA 
Kitig's cliief adviser in the matter, and drew moat of the legal 
papers and among them the King's final decree in the Star 
Chamber. Bacon, of course, had made Iiimi^clf familiar with 
the statute, and in one of these docnnienis used 
"wt'fAin the compuu of the judges' oath." This 
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ward eompau is quiu frequent in Bacon's wrJtdngB uid in 
the plays. It appeal's in the "Richard IL," Ihua:— 
" Wby ibould we in tbe oompua of * pile, 

E«ep law BDil (onn knd dns pTDportiDii, 

Shewing, u in ■ model, oui Smi Mtatei"' — Act Id. Sc. i. 

It is highly probable that Bacon's mind was full of these 
■s of the power leg:»tine and the statutes of pramu- 
: the date when the play of " Henry VIII." was 
writtCD, and more than probable that he was acquaiDted 
with the history of Cardinal Wolsey ; and if we may sup- 
pose that he had so recently introduced them into the play, 
along with this expression, it would be easy [o beheve it 
had readily fallen from his pen, again, when treating of 
pramunire against the Lord Chancellor. 

Theobald states in his note ' that the author of the play 
followed Holinshed, and that Holinshed "gives this very 
description of the prainunire." But he could not have 
) say that Holinshed gives this language of the 
BtAtute of Richard II., for it will be seen, on examination, 
that he does not, nor even mentions the statute. He simply 
alludes to the prmmunire in these words : " In the mean- 
time, the king, being informed that all these things that the 
Cardinal had done by his power legatine, within thb realm, 
were in the case of prtemuniTe .ind provision, caused his 
attorney Christoplier Holes to sue out a writ of pramunire 
against him " ; and again, " the learned counsel said plainly 
that they were all in the pramunire " ; * but it is nowhere 
■aid " within the eompau of a praemunire." It is clear, then, 

I that the writer of the play, in follovriug the precise words 
of the statute of lUchard II., and in using this expression, 
did not follow HoUushed. The phrase might not be un- 
common among lawyers. Sir Simonds D'Ewes, a barrister 
i>f the Middle Temple, relates that IjOtA Chief Justice Coke 
lad been put out of his place, " upon hb attempting to bring 
» TheoUld'. Shnt^'rart. V. Ofi. 
■ HolioiJied'aCAromcIri, 111. T40, TSa. Loodoa, 1808. 
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the old Lord Chancellor, Sir llioiiias Bgerton, Lord GI]e»- 
mere, within the compost of a preinwnire." ' And again be 
wiite», " It ia a dangerous tiling to faU within the eompatt 
of a guilty conscience." ' And it is very probable it might 
be found that other writera of the time bad used the eame 
expresBion. As proo^ therefore, thut Uacou wrote tbe play, _ 
this single drcumstance alone would amount to nothiugtJ 
but, putting all the drouiD stances together, they may iM^fl 
allowed to carry some wdght of probability. We seem to 1 
have another remini&ceuce of like kind in Uacon's letter to 
the King, in 1615, on this same business, iu which he 
writes : " I did think these greaier causes would have 

a period or pause sooner, but now they are in At i 
height ; . , . . and it is no part of a skilful mariner to taU^ 
or TOW against a tide, when the tide is at ttnmgest ;^ 
imagery, which may have been unconsdously repeated froaJ 
the " Julius CiEsar " : — 

" Bn, We. at Ihe htighl, Te rudj- to d«d<ae 
Th-^re it a Ivit in Ihf nf'tiri if men, 
Which, taken at thejiood, leaAt oa (o tartune. 
Omitted, at] ^ht voyagii of llieir tire 
b Iwiind in (hallona, and la miseries." — Act IV. 

And in another letter of this same year : " But my Loid J 
Coke floweth according to his own tidei, and not accorditu 
to the tides of btuiness ; " ' and again he says. " Fartictdai* fl 
conspiracies have their periods, and if ihey be not (aten Atl 
their tinu, (hey take vent and t>amsh." Here is identic witbl 
a difference : the reader may take his choice. 

AguD, Bacon's memorial for the King's speech in 
Star Chamber, just preceding his final decree, contuns thi 
account of the Court of Chancery : — 

" It is called the dispenser of the King's conscience, fokl 
lowing always the intention of law and justice ; not oAtrti^l 

1 AHtolnoi/Taiihii and Cirrrtapandttcr, hj J. 0. HaUlwetl, L SI 

« Ibid., n. 390. 

» Itiltrt ami Life, by Spedding, V. 329. 

• Ibid., p. 165. 
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the law. not making that black which other courts make 
but in tliis it esceeds die other 
oourta, mixing mercy tcith justice, where other courts pro- 
ceed only according to the strict rules of lata ; and wliere 
the rigor of the law in many cases toiU undo a subject, lAe^ 
the Chancerg tempers the law with equity, and so mixeth 
mtTfy with justice as it preserves men from destruction. 
And thus (as before I told you) ia the King's throne estab- 
lished by mercy and justice." ' 

Here, in like manner, we have repetitions of the doctrines 
and metaphors of the " Merchant of Venice"(of 1597); 
for he conld never treat of anj subject, however dry and for- 
mal, withont clothing it in the same poetic language and 
broad conceptions with which his powerful imagination had 
illuminated these dramas. The merciless Shylock " craved 
the law " — 

" Tbt peailly uid foifcit a[ my bond," — 
to the utter destruction of the haplesa merchant, Antonio 
When Shylock came before the Duke, and stood for judg- 
ment upon the law, the Duke, like EJng James, eierdsei 
his royal prerogative to put off the cause, thus: — 

** Ihakt. Upon mypmrer T may ditmiu thit Court, 
Unleu Bflluio, ■ learned Doctor, 
Wbom I hare sent for to delermine this. 
Come here to-day." 

Bat Doctor Bellarin. happening to be sick, sent PorUa to 
act the Chancellor in his stead, " dressed like a Doctor of 
Laws," having been " made acquainted with the cause in 
eontroversy," and " furnished with his opinion." which would 
bo '■ bettered with his own learning," as they had " turned 
o'er many books together " ; and clearly this learned 
Doctor understood something of equity and the mixing 
Df mercy with justice, if ne consider this part of hei 



1 Ltatn and Lift, by 8p*ddin| 



V, 381 
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For. Tben miisl the Jew hi mt-rd/ 

S*y. On what compulsion niiut I ? 1*11 me ttu 
Pot. The jualiiy of mercy a not itraia'd ; 

It droppelh u (he gentle rain from beaTsn 

Upon the place iKUcath ■. it w twice bleu'd ; 

It blra«etb him that gives, and him Hut Uk«: 

' Til mighlUii in Ihe mighliett ■' I'l ieaxHtu 

The lAruned monarch belter (Aon Ai> orotM: 

Hii ueptre shoHi the forve of tempural ponrer, 

ITlo stliibut* lo awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth eit the dread and tecrot kingii 

But merc^ ii above tAw Kcplred fionji; 

/( it tiUhrnned in the kearit o/Ungt, 

It n an attribute to God himselt, 

And earthl; power doth thea show Ultest Qod'a, 

When mercy staaimi juitiee. Therafora, Jew, 

Though jutlice be thy pUa, consider thli, — 

Thst HI tht coune n/jiutict none of uh 

Bbould nee uIvBtiou: aedopraj/Jormtres, 

And Ihat lamt prnycr dolh leaeh mcdl lo ratdtr 

The deeds af mercy. 1 hare gpoke thus much 

To nitisnU IheJiMict ijflhy plea, 

Whicb if thon follow, ikU itrict Court of Vtmet 

jVM netdt jftH untence 'gaitut the mercAanl (isr«." 

3o, when Baasanio tendered " twice tlie sum " U> save I 
forfeit of the pound of flesh, Chancellor Portia sdU i 
mitted the strict rules of law, " not altering the law " : ■ 
"For. It must not be. There is no power In VenicB 
Om alter a decrtr et/aUithed; 
'TviUie reotrdid far a precedent. 
And many oa error, by the tame eBimpft, 
Will mh inio the Stale. 
" Sky. A Diinid come lo jadgment ; je* a Daniel I " 

Neverthelesa, coutisulng with B&con's drafl of the Eln^^ 
decree, "foratmuch at merey and jusUee he the true lup- 
porlert of our roy(d throne, and that it properly belongeth 
to ua in our princely office to take care and provide that 
our subjects have equal and indifferent justice minielered to 
them ; and that where their case deserveth to be relieved in 
course of tquily by suit in our Court of Chancery, thay 
■honid not be abmidoned at'd exposed to pet 
rigour and extrtmify of mir lamt," go the 1 
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ntiff ahouM have 



I 



I jroceeded to give sentence that the pie 
erelyjoslice and hla bond," thus: — 

"For. Thig bond doth giva thte here do jot ot blood; 
Tla wordt tij/rculy art a pound of fleeh) 
But, in the cutting it, it thou dost shed 
One drop of Chmliui blood, thy lamdi andgoodt 
Art bg the lawi of Vmiet eonfiieat* 
Unto iht aiatt 0/ Vnict." 

['And then it was Gratiaao, on the other side, that ex- 
I claimed, — 

"ADamet, still uy I: ■ aecond Daniel !" 
r And when the decree still further proaoanced that by the 
[, UwB of Venice, — 

"Hit be prov'd against an alien 
That by direct or indirect oCfcmpfl 
Be teek the lile of any citizen, " 

shall forfeit to the State both his life and his goods, the 
merciless Jew tiad no resource left, but to " Ug the mercy of 
tht Duke " for pardon. 

It is plain throughout that the writer of this play (as well 
Portia) knew the exact difference between law and 
equity, and that while the courts of equity never override 
tradict the positive taw, still the sovereign power in 
the State, through the courts of equity acting on general 
principles of justice and mercy, will interfere to prevent the 
Itrict law from being made an instrument of fraud and in- 
justice, contrary to the real intention of the law itself. 

Indeed, it is clear that Dr. Portia's knowledge extended 
ereo to Chancery Practice, and continued to the end of the 
^iece : — 



H ku 



For the charffet. interrogatoritt, and answer had to come in, 
though the syllables should prove somewhat re&actory for 
kiusical verse. 



APPENDIX. 

' instance may be oodced here. It has been 
mentioned that, in 1597-98, Bacon and Coke were rivals for 
the hand of the rich and beautiful Lady lluttoa. and lliat 
Coke's great wealth and powerful influence won her against 
the eleven objections, — len children and himself. The lady 
positively refused a public ceremony, oud ihey were married 
at a private house, without bans or other compliancea with 
the rules of the Church, and at the risk of the " grealer 
axcommunication " (o be thundered from Lambetli. And 
when the archbishop caused suit to bo instituted against all 
parties concerned, Coke put in the eicuae that they were 
" ignorant of the ecclesiastical law," and made an humble 
BuhmisBion ; whereupon the arch i episcopal mercy was ex- 
tended to him.' The " Othello " appeared somewhat later 
( 1 604-1 fil I ). Whether or not the writer of it remembered 
the archbishop's libel against Coke as well as the arts and 
practices which had won the lady, and was not ignorant of 
the statutes of the realm, certain it is that there was nn old 
statute of 3 Hen. VIII. ; 5 £liz. c. 5, in force in those dayi, 
with which Francis Bacon would be likely to be familiar, 
and which enacted, that " It shall be felony to praelitt. ar 
eaute to be practised, conjUTalions, witchcraft, enekantnuM, - 
or sorcery to get moneff ; or to eotuume ang person i 
body, members, or goods, or to provoke unlawful tone," eta 

Now Brabantio in the play did not rely upon the t 
■iastical law of which he too might have been ignorant, b 
evidently grounded his indictment upon this old statute: — 

" Brab, Damn'd u thou srl, Ihoa hati tnehaiitid her, 

Jndgf me the world, if 'lii not gross in scdh, 

Thai th>m hoM praclUed on htr wilh foul chumit 

Abui'd her dslif»te youlh with drugs or minonJ* 

ThaKnkeamotroti. 

I thsrefare upprsbeod and do itUch Ih«« 

For in kbuiet ol the world, a praciUrr 

(if aril imhibiltd and tM o/ warraM ; — 

l^^ hold upon him. 

I Campbell'! Lirtrrtflhc Oiiff JiulUtt, t. 
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fly ^tlU ladm 



ei bought nfmoiMUlK 



Ban* ailekcraft omld nut." 

" I therefore tumcA 8e«ini 
That with totoB mixtures puwerful o'er (he blood, 
Or with some dram cioijur'd la thii tfftct, 
He wTOHghl upon her." 

Othello, confroDted thus with " the bloody book of law " 
|i (as the Duke cuUb it), atid compelled " to read in the bitter 
letter," meets the charge willi an intelligent comprehension 
, of the point in issue, thus : — 

" OA. I will 1 roimd anrarniub'd tale deliver 
Of -mj whole couth of love ; vihal drugl, uhat diamt, 
Wlial TOBjiirntiiini and vAnC mlghrs nrni/ic 
{For mth taek proceeding 1 am fharg'd uilAaf}, 
I won hie d»U({bWt wili." — Aa I. Be 3. 

Of conrse, in a community where such statutes were stiU 
' in force, und were perhaps sometimes put in execution, anj 
writer for the stage miglit have bfen sufficiently familia- 
with their provisions and terms to account for all that this 
passage c^ontains ; and I should not undertake (o say that 
William Shakespeare could not have known as much. Nor, 
in this instance, can I pat my finger upon any special par- 
ticalar that would cleave to Francis Bacon rather than to 
•ny other lawyer of the time : and yet there is such a sem- 
blable coherence between his life, eiperiences, and humor, 
and this supposiiion, as would seem to render it not im- 
probable. Certainly, no other lawyer of that age can be 
named whom the coat would fit as well. 

In all these passages, as elsewhere, besides those common 
l^al phrases which might be known to any writer, there is 
a Dice selection and fit use of words having a peculiar legal 
propriety and definite sense, not likely to be noticed by 
others than professional lawyers, such as " the wordt ex- 
^^ prtuty are," " the ttn'cl court of Venice" vouch, procredinff, 
^K titarffe, recorded for a precedent, and antieer lo inlerro^alo- 



840 



dl 



riei; or if any scholar might use these particular 
Htill a novice in " the freemasonry " of tlie law (as 
Campbell calls it), in a series of works like these, would be 
pretty sure to blunder somewhere and often, if he ventured 
to try it at all. And when jurists like Lord Campbell and 
Mr. Rushton certify to the wonderful accuracy of the legal 
ideaR and expressions of this author (so numerous as they 
are), it is superfluous to add more, and next to iiapossible (I 
■hould think) for any lawyer to doubt that he was 
William Shakespeare, but some accomplished jurist, if 
Francis Bacon. 

Page 25. JJii learning in medicine. 
In the " History of Henry VII.," giving an account 4 
a pestilent fever, Bacon writes: " It leemeth not sealed i 
the veint or hamoart, . . only a malign vapour fiew ■ 
tA« heart, and seized the vital spirits; which stirr 
to tlrive to tend it forth bg an extreme sweat. . . For 1 
the patient were kept in an equal temper, both for cloth 
fire, and drink moderately warm, with temperate cordial 
whereby nature's work toere neither irritated by heat 9 
turned back by cold, he commonly recovered."' I had I 
noticed this passage when tlie following lines from I 
'* Romeo and Juliet " were cited ; — 

" -through «ll thv veins shall run 
j1 ccU «Kf drown/ himotlr. wAicA lAnO «1h 
Sack vital tpirii ; for no pulse vluUI beep 
Hi> IIBtur*! prognuia, but 8urce«ae to bent." — Aci IV. Be.l. 

Here, the idea of a flowing of the blood to and fro — a 
ward to the heart and outward to the extremes, — andoffl 
being sent fortli by heat and turned back by cold, is in e 
accordance with that which Dr. Bucknill inferred from I 
plays. In the play. ■'« cold and droursy humoi 
all the veins, and " seiied each vital spirit," causing the p 
to surcease to beat : here in the prose, " a maliyn v 

1 Woria (Boaton), XI. U. 
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O to the heart," and " $eixed the vital tpiritg " ; but nature 

1 send it fortli by " a/i extreme gioeat," aiid commonly 

' lacceeded in saving the patient, if her work were " neither 

irritated by heat nor turned bark by cold," which as before 

irould cauGe the pulse to snrceose Ia beat. 

In 1604, BacoD usea the tike imagery in a bosiaesa 
paper: — 

" That the commerc« between both nationa be set open 
and free, so as the commodities and provisions of either 
may pass and Jlov to and fro without any Hops or oh- 
itructione into the veins of the whole bail/, for the better bus- 
lentation and comfort of all the parts ; with cauiion never- 
theless, that the 1-ital nourishment be not so drawn into one 
part, as it may endanger a cousumptiou and withericig of 
the other." ' 

The game physiological science seems to pervade these 
I lineB from the " Coriolanue " : — 



Andbi 



D at good Comi 



Tet to biu his lip. 



in well, lie bad ai 



Tilt ttiai uitflWd, Mr l>lond ii 

We pout upon lia morning, nre uuipt 

To ^ve or to forgive ; l)ut when we've stuffd 

ntte pipa and that amttymcrt o/ Hood 

With wine and teeding, m have luppler Boula 

Tban In our prieit-Uke tasu ; ttierefore I'll watch hloi 

Till he lie dieted to my request. 

And then I'll net upon him." ~ Act V. Se. 1. 

In a note upon this passage, Theobald obsei^ea, that " Lord 
Bacon somewhere in hia Essays makes this very remark 



Goncerjiing the seasons of soli 
npon the follovriog passage froi 



And i 
e play : - 



I 

^1 he remarks : 
^L I Ltl 

^^L 1 Th( 



f. . . —he'll be lo Rome 
le osprey to the fleh, who lakes l[ 
Bj eovereigiilj oi Naluro," — 



Shakespeare, 'tis well knowD, has a pecn- 
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liarity of thinking ; and, wherever 

Nature, ia sure to allude to her most 



I acquaiiiteJ tritb 
1 effects and 
operations." ' 

Some think that the pUys ezhihit no more trained 
scholarship, or natural science, than William Shakespeare 
may have jiioked up for hi« occasiona. Whoever takes it 
for granted, or is induced to bolieve, that he wrote them, 
must necessarily think so ; but here as everywhere, whether 
ia law, medicine, science, the classics, or indeed Bnyttuoj> 
else, be seems to have exactly the science, the knowlef 
the habit of mind, and the training of Franoia Bi 
neither more nor less. 



Page 57. Olatsteal attainment*. 

In the body of this work, I have barely noticed this 
citing some of the critics and merely referring to a few in- 
BlaiLces. It waa taken for granted that it had been suffi- 
cienlly demonatrated by others that the writer of tlie plays 
was familiar with the classic authors. A few instances 
were mentioned \o show that it was a matter of indifiereuce 
with him whether those authors were translated, or untrans- 
lated. I was not ther. aware that Theobald had pointed out 
BO many of the sources of this classical knowledge, by dting 
the fias»ages in his notes. It is no wonder that these notes 
should have led Mr. W. II. Smith to doubt whether Shake- 
speare could have been the author of the plays ; tlie wonder 
is, that the learned editors and critics had not doubted il 
long ago. They seem to have been driven to the necessity 
of magnifying the conjectural gropings of William Shake- 
speare among trauslatioDs and other English books, or even 
of niiderestimating this feature of the plays. A late writer, 
in an elegant essay on Shakespeare, cites a number of tliese 
classicisnis which I have not seen noticed elsewhere ; but lie 
seems W regard tiiem as trifles, commonplaces, or chance 
resembhutces, though curious, and imagines tluit Shakfr 

I TboolAld'a Shaltt^twe. VI. 100. 



led^fl 



J 
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ipeare " ma; have laid hold of as edition of the Greek 
tragedians, Grmci et I^alini, and Iben with auch poor wits 
aa he was master of, contrived to worrj some considerable 
meaning out of them." lie observes that the Electra of 
Sophocles "is almost identical in its leading motive with 
Hamlet," and that " the Chorus consoles Eleetra for the 
supposed death of Orestes in the same commonplace way 
which Hamlet s uncle tries with him," ' and cites the pas- 
■ages, thus: — 

" Oyifrffv T^*«T w*Tp6tt HA^crpOr ffi6m' 
" Toot (alher lost ■(■tber; 



Of Implou 

*Tis common ; ill Uiat live must die." 

I will add tlie following lines from the "Jolina Cfesar," 
which would seem to be an echo of the eame paasage : — 

" fl™. Why farewelt, Porlis. — We mual die, Meswli! 

With mediU(iii); thai she must die od«, 
I li»ie ilw psliance (o endure it now." ~ Act IV. 8c. 3. 

This passage may be compared with the speech on For- 
titude, in the newlj discovered Masque of 1592,^ written 
by Bacon. By the light of this speech, the Greek lines 
may admit of this version : — 

Electrm, think: 
Thyee!! visK of a morlBl father bom, 
And morlsl nu Orestes: grieve not then 
Exceeding! V : all must ill tMags endun* 

Indeed, the like resemblances, not only with the classic 

authors, hut with Bacon's writings, also, are so numerous 

thronghout the plays, that they would seem to indicate that 

^L the writer had no need to worry his classical lore out of an 

^1 I Amtrng My Boott, bj Junca Bauell Lowell, A. U., Boston, IBTt, 



) See/ntf, p. 



edition Graei el Lalini (a very necessarj euppo«itioa I 

William Shakespeare), but that his classical 

flowed abundaatly out of the depths of a full strong men 

Page 100. !%€ plays ceaie to appear. 
The plays ceased to appear io 1613, when Bacon h 
Attorney General, aiid not long af^rword (on the 5th ^ 
January, 1613-14), John Chamberlain, who appears to h 
been a collector of court news, more especially of a politu 
character, but who seema lo have paid no atteutioo I 
Shakespeare or his plays, though he mentiooB Lord Bac 
and Sir Tobie Matthew, writes from Loudon to Dudlq 
Carlton ; — 



"In. 
The wnrld \» 



r knew my Chrie 



a forth l< 



rietj' of occum 






a (low pscB, and nolhiiig falleo oi 
e pla7> at leut every night, boib holidsj'S and 
working day>, vhnnln Ihey (how great — ,h«ingforlhfl most part »nth poor 
■tuff, that inalcad of delight, Ibey nnd [he aiiditury away with discontent. 
Indeed, our poeta' braina *nd inTCnClona are grown very dry, iaaoiDUch 
that of five new playi not one pleasea, and thenfure they are dnrea to 
furbiah over their old, which stand (hem in best stead, and bring then 

voice and preparalionn pronin bo liltlB, that it breedi no great eipvcU- 

This is mere gossip, and does not come near enough to 
our subject to be of much vaUie ; but it is not without some 
interest as affording a glimpse of the stale of London n 
at that day, and some coutirmalion of Ben JonBon's inM 



" Shine forth, thou Star nt PoeK, and with rage. 
Or ioSueaee, chide or cheer the diooping stage, 
Which, since thy Sight frum hence, hath moamed Uk 
And despairs day, but lur thy Volunio'i light." 

Page 127. Ifs and Ands. 

The very case of Buckingham's treason in an if is t 

mentioned by Bacon ; " Aud I put the Duke of BuokiiU 

1 Court arul Timi4 ■/ .Imntt I.. I. 280. I^ndon, 1»«. 
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bam's case, who said, ikat if the King caused him ta bt ar- 
retted of treason he icould Slab him, aud the case of the 
impoEturesB Eliziibeth Barton, ihat if the King Henry VIII. 
took not his wife again Catherine dowager, he should be no 
longer King." ' 

Sir Thomas More's " Life of BJchard III." reads as fol- 
lows : " Do yon anawer me with rfi and ands, as if I charged 
tbem falsely ? I teli you they have dooe it, aud thou hast 
joined with them in this Tillaiuj." Upou this passage, Mr. 
Hayward observes that the Hues of Shakespeare, in the 
council scene, " are little more than a metrical version of the 
text of More." ' It is to be noted, however, that, in the 
Grst passage cited from Lord Bacon,' he speaks of ifs and 
ands (as in More's '■ Life "), but of i/s only, in the other. 
Id the lines of the play, the writer had occasion only for the 
ifs : neither the sense nor the verse required ands also. 
Bacon was doubtless familiar with More's " Life of Richard," 
and also with the law and history of treason. The circum- 
stance had certainly made an impressioD on his mind. It is 
possible, also, that Shakespeare may have read the '' Life of 
Bichaid in." 

Page 129. Pictures. 
The expression, " as statues and pictures are dumb hiitO' 
ries, so histories are speaking pictures," is certainly a little 
pecnliar, hut need not surprise ns, falling from his pen here 
when speaking of Queen Elizabeth, in 1605, if we may 
consider that, hut a year or two before, he had made use of 
the same metaphor when speaking of Ophelia in the " Ham- 
■M" thos: — 

Poor Ophelia, 



"Kag. 

Divided from heiwlf, > 
Willioul the which we ■ 




irWrjudgmi 
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Page 130. Quern Elizaheth and King Jamei. 
I have shown how the author of the " Heary ^ 
Bought to pleoae Kiug James h; compiimentiDg EUs 
and cited the passage coDtainiog these liuee : — 

"AJl priucely graces, 
Tbal mould up >uch ■ mighty piece u Ihiils, 
With all the vinues that attead tha good, 
BkaUitiUitdwiUdoiiktri .... 

Aad those about her 
From ber shall read the perfect way> of hoDDnr, 
And by thoic d^im their grtalacMj luA bjf Uuod." 

In his letter to the Kiug (iti 1G21), Bacon addresses hia 
MajeBtj directly in very similur terms : " I have therefore 
chosen to write the reign of King Henry the VlJth, wh 
was in a sort yiiur forerunner, and whose spirit, at weU a 
hit blood, is doubled upon your Majesty." ' 

Page 144. John Daviea and concealed poets. 
In a Tolumo of poems by Sir John Davies (1621), ja 
fbllowing anagram to Bacou ; — 

" To the Right Huuoratils Sir Ftvocia Bacon, Koighl, Lord High C 
cellorof EugluDd. 

Aoagr"..)^-- 
ThjTcr. 



And in the conclusion of the "Orchestra" (1596), '. 
Ties makes ailuaion to some half a dosen unnamed [ 
whose names are conjectured by Mr. Grosart, besides c 
other (whose name he does not venture even to guess, a 
(rbich I leave to be guessed), in these tines : 

mifcht one [or all suffice, 



Whon 



■upple Mo. 



litrt and Lift, by Spedding, Til. 308. 

e Fuller Warlkiu Library: Poema by Sir John Daviaa. Bf A 

imrt, VI. S3. London, 1889. 



^F Thedi 
^H io Daviei 
^H t'einark u 
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The dark alluBion to " concealed poete," in Bacon's letter 

Davies, is noticed also by Mr. Grosart, who makes this 
(■einark upon it : " We hove noble contemporary poetry un- 
happily anonymous ; and 1 should not be surprised lo Gad 
Bacon the concealed singer of some of it. May I live to 
have my expectation verified." ' 

Mr. Spedding, in his note upon this letter of Davies, ob- 
serves : " Mr. Davis was no doubt John Davies, Ihe poet, 
author of "Nosce Teipaum," and afterwards Attorney Gen- 
eral for Ireland. The allusion to " concealed poets," I can- 
not explain. But oi Bacon occasionally wrote letters and 
devices, which were to be fathered by Essex, he may have 
written verses for a similar purpose, and Davia may have 
been in the secret." ' This is certainly a very plausible 
Bnpposilion, but a rather lame explanation ; but it may do 
for those who cannot see any evidence that Bhcob was a 
concealed poeL That Davies wae in the secret, would seem 
to be as certain as that Beu Jonson and Tobie Matthew 
also were. 

Page 167. Ben Jonton. 

It U certainly a remarkable fact that Ben Jonson, in his 
" Discoveries," characterizes Bacon in the same words 
which he had applied to Shakespeare in his Eulogy, pre- 
fixed to the Folio of 1 623. This circumstance whs first 
brought to my notice by Mr. William Henry Smith's " Ba- 
con and Shflkespeare," ' after the publication of my book. 
Mr, Smith's commentary tipoQ Ben Jonson's testimony 
must be admitted to have much force. He notices that the 
"Discoveries" were first published in 1G40, three years 
ftfter Jonson's death, and suggests that they have the appear- 
«nce of " detached thoughts and reflections," entered in a 

1 The FiiUer Worthxa LArarg, I. 3t. LoDdon, 1870. 

« IMltn and t^fr, in. 06, d. 1. 

' Baeon and Bhakt^mim A» Inquiry toatbing Ptaytri, Ploi/hoaiei, 
md Ptas-vrritan in At dagi ijf ElUabtlh. By William ll«ury Smitb, Edq. 
Tn whicb !• ippendsd u ibaCnct of I M8S. mpectlng Tobi* Uattfasw 
UndoD, ISIiT. 
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Thou iTt > Moaiment, TriLbout a toube, 
And art aliv« Hill, wUilu thy Buoke dolb 
And we have wits to read, sad prii> 



tofiiva. 
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And thoDgh thou hadst smalt LaliDe, and lease Greeks, 
From Ihenca to boDuur thee, I would not seeka 
For namei; but vail fonhthuad'riag .^chiloa, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 
Pacuvioa, Acciun, him of CordoTidead, 
To Ule again, lo hoare thy Buskin tread. 
And ihahe a stage: Or, vhm Ay Socku airt on, 
Leavt ihtt alone, for Iht tornpnrifon 
Ofatl, tkal tniolenl Oreece or havghtie Some 
Sent/ortk, or linet did/root their aihts come." 1 

But when, long afterwards, ha ia deliberately setting 
dowD in plain prose his critical judgment upon all the 
great wits and learned niea of hie time, he not only selects 
tha Lord Chancellor Bacon for this same comparison, with 
a significant reference to something which he had performed 
"in our tongue," and which " had filled up all numbers," 
but omils to make any mention at all of William Shake- 
■peare. He is speaking of wit and eloquence. The whole 
passage, which has a special reference to the Lord Verulam, 
may be cited thus : — 

" Tel there happened la in; time one nobla ipeaker, who waa full of 
gravity In bis speaking. His laneuage, where be conld spare, or ptu by 
a jest, was nobly ceDeonDug. No man ever sgioke mare neatly, niorB 
preialy, more weightily, or sudered lew empb'aess, leas idlenesR, in what 
he uttered. No member of his speech hqt cen^bted of hit own gracea. 
Bis hearers could not cough or took aside from him without loss. He 
commanded when be spoke, aod had his judges angry and pleas^nl a[ hia 
difcretioD- No man had their affecliona more in his power. The (ear ol 
•Tsry man who heard him was, Inst he should make an end. 

"Cicero is said to be the only wit that iha people of Rome had equallad 
to their empire. Ingmium par imptrvi. We have had many, and in 
Iheir seven) ages (lo lake in but the former iinUam) Sir Thomas Moore, 
the elder Wiat, Henry earl of Surrey, Chsloner, Smith, Eliot, B. Gardiuer, 

ffliile's Shakeipeart, Vs.. H. : Prelimiaary Matter of the 
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wan for (heir limci tdminble ; sod the mo 

qoeoca with as. Sir Nic. Bouun mu ninguli 

beginning of Quesn EliulHtli's lime. Sir PIj 

tin didureut m&tler) grew greu masura u( wil 

■IL vigour of invention uid Btrengtb of judgmr 

DobJe and high, and Sir WalUr lUleigh, not i 

iodgment or elile. Sir H«nry Savile, grBTa an 

Sandys, eKCellautinbgUii Lord Sgerton, agri' 

when he waa provoked. Bat hii iMrHtd aitd aUt i,biil unjorlnmtlt) mte- 

cufor u he, Hat hath JiUvt up aO Humbert, and performed Hal m oar 

(Myue, tciich nag bt compartd and jn-^crrtd eUlitr to I'luJant Oraaea or 

hnughls Rvme. In ahatt, wilhin bia view, and about hii timcti, «en all 

lh< wiU bora, that could bonor a language, or help aludjr. Nov Ibingi 

daily fall: vita grow downward, vid uluquence grows backward: to thai 

be may be named, and aland aa the marb and it/ii of our language." > 

It is observable tkat the discoarBO runs more apon ora- 
tors than poets, and it is not impassible that the writer ma; 
have forgotten what he had said bo long before of the poet 
Shakespeare. But even this would fiJl short of explaioing 
the whole matter. Certainly these playa (by whomeoevor 
written) might come into this coneideratiou of our language, 
if not of wit and eloquence, and would as well justify that 
comparison and preference over the ancients as anything 
else done by Bacon in our tongue, though he were to be 
" named, and stand as the mark and acme of our language." 

Tlie Rev. Dr. A. C. Keudrick, in a recent philalogicai 
discourse, very aptly remarked that '' in a country poaseaa- 
ing the English language, and in which two such writers ai 
Bacon and Milton were possible, a Shakespeare was not ira- 
poasible."' And 1 will venture to add my belief (in accord- 
ance with this statement of Ben Jonson), that a Sbakfr- 
speare was possible, then, precisely because Frauds Bocoa 
theu lived, and, alone of all the English wits known to Jon- 
eon, had reached this mark and acme of our language, and 
had written Shakespeare. 

The article in Chambers' "Edinburgh Journal"* (from 
which I have quoted already) continues ; — i 

I irartao/Sn/ouon, VII. pp. SS-IOO. London, 1; 

> Addreu belnra (he Amer, Philological Socielj, at Providence, in 

« No. *»8, Augii'l T, 1858, p 87. 
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'Bnl ff Soulhnmplon rtally knew bim [Shskwpeire] lo bo fbo intlioi 
•f Ihe dinniBa, bow came it thu Raleigb, Speiuer, Mud even Bacon —iM 
Wllb genlu* to iborougbl/ kindrtd lo the inlbnr of Hunlcl — bive ail Ig- 
ored bis acqiuinlancr!? Raleigli and Bacoa seem nol tu bate known ot 
lile Spenser, if be alludei to tbe Horke, UkcB care lo avoid 
UiB name. In shart, Havwood, Snckllng. Hales, and all tbe others wiia 
an recorded to have apoken of Shakespeare, with gnu adminlion, coa- 

■lirayi exceptiiig "Rare Bea Jomon;" uid ve cODfeu, if Ben Is to be 
antJrely believed, Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare. But Ben, if unsup- 
ported, is somewhat diiquatiBed from being what the Scoti:b would call a 

" We npeit, there is nothing recorderl [u bit every-day life (bat coti' 
Dccts tbe two [Shakespeare and Samlet], except tbe single fact ot his 
telling the poems and realizing Ihe proceeds, and their being afierwardi 
published with bia name attached; and tbe sUIcmenla of Ben Jonion, 
whicfa, however, arg quite cuinpatible with bis being in Ihe aecret." 

If there be anything in our view of the ambiguity of 
"Kare Ben's" Eulogy (besides all this other impeachmeut 
of his tastimony). ibis writer might have forborne to make 
an exception even of liim ; for he would seem to have been 
nlmoEt as careful as the rest to avoid any mention of the 
man himself. Ou any other theory, bow should he forget 
and omit William Shakespeare altogether, in this enumera- 
tiou of the wits of his time, especially when he had once 
previously, and in the same terme, set him at the lopmost 
height of all ? On the whole, it would seem that this au- 
thentic fact, when considered in connection with the intimate 
relations that are known to have existed between Ben Jon- 
Bon and Bacon, his certain familiarity with Bacon's writings, 
«ud his connection with that Folio of 1G23, might go far 
toward removing the last doubt from the critical mind, tliat 
Ben Jonson knew the secret and meant to keep it. That 
there was a secret to be kept, with regard to this iiuthorship, 
IB aooiher and distinct fact, which must rest mainly upon 
Other evidence, namely, all that goes to prove that William 
B not, and that Francis Bacon woa, the real 
poet &nd Kuthor. 
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Page 170. TVaditiont. 

Mr. William Henry Smith also notices ' an excellent o1 
eervation of Mr. Hallam (in 1842) upon the later resenrchi 
into biograpliical facts, or rather vague traditions, relating 
to Shakespeare, as follows 

" I Uud the Ubora of Mr. CoUier, Mr. HsnUr, and other collocLon ol 
■ucb crnmbs, though I am out sure tbU we should Dot reuenile Sluik»> 
■peare ta much if they left him uodislurbed in his obscnritv. To be tad4 
that he played a tiick to a brother player in a iicentiom aiDanr. oc thftt h« 
died of a dninksD frolic, as ■ stupid vicar of Stratford reoounti (long 
after the time] ia bis diary, does not eicactlj infonn aa of the nua ' 
vrote Lear. K there ita a Shakespeare of earth (as I saspecc), there 
also one of heaven; and it is of him we desire to know gomething." 

The drifl here ia clear and sharp ia reference to the new", 
discoveries relating lo Shakespeare, but ia quite arobiguoi 
in reference to our queatiou, which is not eiactly what 
of a man William Shakespeare was (though that it impoi 
tant), or whether his eartlily or his heavenly part were ibf\ 
better worth knowing. Coleridge, A. W. Schlegel, an^i 
some others, were as certain aa no doubt Mr. Ilallam wav' 
that (taking it for granted that be wrote the playg) lliera' 
must have been a heavenly nature in him, thougb we havs' 
no history but of his earthly existence. But not taking 
that for granted, this critictam loses none of its force aa 
pointing lo tlie necessity of still searching for more exact 
information of the man who wrote Lear, Hamlet, and all 
the rest. 

Page 176. Sir Tohie Matthew. 
Another important fact which had escaped my seartA 
(but which Mr. Smith did not fiiil to notice)' ~ ~ 
Matthew's description of the character and qualities of Ba-^ 
con's mind, taken from his " Address to the Reader," wbidl' 
was prefixed lo his printed " ColJeclion of Jvetters." ' Th« 

1 Baam and Shakupeare, LontloD. 1S5T, p. 2fi. 
» Ibid., p. 97. 

• A CoBtetvm nf Lttttn made by Sir TMf Matlhei-, Kt., wUi a Oon. 
Bcfcr '/ Ikt matt txceUtnl Ladf Lucy, C — - -'■ ''.-'■■-'-- t '•■•^ — 
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iDtimate relations aod lil«rary correspon deuce of the two 
men make it quite certain that Mr. Matthew was a compe- 
tent judge of this matter. BacOQ often made him his ' in- 
quisitor' luid critic. Aa an additional I^Btimony to this in- 
timacy, I may cite a passage from John Chamberlsun's Let- 
ter of the 9th of August, 1617.' Lord Chancellor Bacon hud 
retired to his country seat at Gorhambnry for the summer 
vacation, and Mr. Tohie Mattliew (having shortly before 
obtained the King's leave to return lo England) was stay- 
ing with him at Gorhambury. Chamberlain writes; "I have 
not seen Mr. Matthew but ouce since I wrote last, when we 
dealt OS confidently one with another as need be, sJid so I 
will do wfaensocTer he shall give me occasion. He hath 
been ever since at Gorhambury, l>eing so exceedingly proved 
and respected by that lord, that it is thought aliquid nimium 
that a man of his place should give such countenance to one 
eo affected ; and some stick not to say that former private 
bmiliarity should give place to public respect." Consider- 
ing that Bacon was in the habit of sending him, now and 
then, a " tittle work of his recreation," the expression in. 
one of Mr. Matthew's letters in reply, "/ will not promiSB 
to return you weight for weight, but Measure for JUennure,"' 
may have some significance, and help to explain that no- 
table Postscript to another letter of Mr. Matthew to his 
lordship.* At any rate, this description will show what 
Mr- Matthew understood by " the most prodigious wit" of 
all England, at that day. As it did not come within the 
plan of Mr. Spedding's " Letters and Life of Lord Bacon " 
to include letters addressed to Bacon, it could not be ex- 
pected, perhaps, that he should take any notice of these 

■dded nuny Lcden of hi> own lo Severml PenonB o( Honor, who worB 
eontemponiy wiib him. London, IMU. 

I CimH owi Tima of Jama I., Londoii, IMS, n. 26-97; Sppdding'i 
UlUrt and Lift. YI. 816. 

^ BaavH and Skntf^tara, bv Wm. Henrv Smith, Esq., p. M; tma 
Miie Muthtw'i " " 
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mysteriouB allusions in Sir Tobie Matthew's replie 
Addreea to the Reader mnB thus : — 

" We have ilso rait cumpoBitiDDB af miDda ai 
tinny fair w«ya al: onca tliBl I doubt it will go near to pose any Othtr na- 
tion of £urape to muBter out in aaf age Tour mi^n, vtho, in so manj i*- 
■pecta, sbould exetl four aoch aa we are able to ehow — CardiiiaJ WoJtey, 
Sir Thorn 19 Hara, Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Fnncis Bacou; for itiejr 



eharp and catcbrng apprebenelon, large and laithlul meniDrj, plantilua 
and aproDling Inventioa, deep md wlid judgment (or aa mudi ■■ migU 
eoncBt^ Ibe undentandiug part: — a man >o rare in knowledge, of to 
many aereral kinds, indued with the facility and felicity oE expreaaing il 
■II, in to elegant, signiflcaat, so abundant and yet to dioice and raridi- 
iDg a way of wordi, of metaphon, and alluaiona, ai perhapa the world 

" 1 know tbiB may seem a great hyperbole and atraage kind of riotott 
exTOBC of epeecb ; but the best meaaa o[ putting nte Id shame will be foe 
you to place any man of yours by this of mine. And, in the meantiilM, 
eren this little makeii a ataift to shew that the Geuina of Koglatid ia ttiU 
not only eminent, but predominant, for the assembling great variety "* 
thou rare parts, in some single man, which used to be incompatible anj- 
wbeni else." 

Oo what study I have been able lo give to the plajre of 
Shakespeare, I should saj it would not be poBsible for anj 
man to give a more just, accurate, and complete account of 
the genius of Sliakeapeare, in the same spa^^, if he grounded 
his judgment alone upon what the plays contain. I havs J 
pot the question how Ben Jonson came to omit William 'I 
Shakespeare in his list of the great wits of his time ; and I i 
cannot do better here than to repeat the question of Mr. 
Smith : "How was it the name of William Sbakcapeare— 
a man equal if not superior (« Bacon in the points e. 
ated — did not occur to Sir Tobie Matthew ? " ' 

Now I will venture to place by the side of 
porary judgment of Bacon's genius the conclusion of a T«rj j 
learned and profound modern critic aa to that of SfaakeH-J 
Bpeare, in which (if he would allow mo (o take th« two tof I 
iii one) I should most heartily concur : — 

" But out of the circle of retigioun iKwks, I set Shakespeam M lh« « 
■ Baain and Sliaktgiearc, p. SB. 
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UltwralTeled mind. No mtioii bis pmdaved uything like hi< etgunt. 
Tbere ia no quality in tbe huiDon mind, then is no clisi of topics, then 
ia no region of tboaKbl, In wliicb be baa not eoired or dCKendud : ind 
none in vhicti he bu nut said the comnimnduig ward. All meD are im- 
preased. ia pnipartioii to Ibeir onn advuicement in tbougbt, by tbe genius 
of SbRkeapeue. Hie greatest mind valuta Sbikesp^are moit. It ia 
irandeiful that it hu taken age* to esteem bim. We find iiitb ironder 
that be was not appreciated in bis own timei that 70U can hardly find 
any cODtampOTary vho did him any justice. Still bia fame and the IdBd- 
cncs of bis genius hare risen with the progress of time. As there b»« 
b«ea opportunity to compare him with otber pueta and writers, bis superi- 
ority has been felt, and never so much as at this day. In reading Shake- 
■peare, you will And younclf armed for the law, for dirinicy, and for com- 

JudgiDg from what Mr. EmerBon has said of Bacon, one 
would imagiDe he would find no difficulty in believing him 
capable of reaching those "Bummiu of Shakespeare " fi'om 
which Milton, aa by a " stair or high lable-land, let down 
tiie English genius."' Coleridge calls Plato the Athenian 
Verulam and Bacon the British Plato. There ia perhaps 
no question of Bacon's ability to soar to the heights or de- 
Bcedd to the depths of all philosophy ; but it may not be 
snperfluouB here to cite another extract from Mr. Srnith's 
book,' lakeu from Osborne (a contemporary who speaks 
from personal observation), touching those characteristics 
which are apt to lie nearer the surface and more open to 
tbe casual observer, and which are more akin to the stage. 
He fully confirms the opinions of Matthew and Ben Jon- 
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"And my memory Deilber doth (nor I believe possibly ever can) direct 
ne to an example more splendid In this kind than tbe Lord BacoD, Earl 
if St. Albans, who in all companies did appear a good proficient, if not a 
master, in those arts entertained for the subject of eveiy nne's discourse. 
So as I dare maintain, without the least afFectation ot flattery i>r bypet- 
ole, that his most casnal talk deserveth to be written, as I have been (old 
is first or fonlest copies required no great labour to render them eomp»- 
tant for tbe nicest judgments : high perfection attainaUe only br u» ong 

lost vened in. 

1 Addreu ri R. W. Emerson, at Washington, D. C, Id Jannary, IBTl 
» En^Uth TrniU. p. SM. 
■ ■ a-$am aiul Skokr^-eare, p. 103. 
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"So u I havD hcird him entertain ■ cointi7 lord in the proper tc 
fating 10 hawlii and dogs, anil at anothBr time outcant a t 
geon. Tliufl he did not only leam himself, but gratify bi 
him, who looked upon llieir colling a» honoured by hii notice. Nor did m 
ijuy falling into arguments [not unjustly taken for a blin: ~ ~ ~ 

more gratiScation than trouble; and no leu eorry when 
elude, than diapleoaed with any that did intempt hiui' 
knowledge be bad in all things, huiibanded by his wit aod digniAad with 
10 mijeatical a carriage be was knonn to own, Btmck snch an awful Rv- 
ereace in those be questioned, thai they durst not conceal Ihe most intrln- 
uc part of tbeir myiterieB from him, for fear of appearing ignorant or 
wucy. All which rendered him do lese nacBSsaty than admirable al Iha 
council-table, when In refcr«ncs to impoBltions, monopolies, etc., tfaa 
meancit manufactures were an asuil argument; and, as t have beard, 
ha did in this baffle the Earl of Middlesex, who was born and bred a cili- 
len, etc. Yet without any great (It at ail) intermpfing his abler sludin 
u is not bard la be imagined of a quick apprehension, in which he wl 
admirable." 

If all this in addition to all the reet is not auffioieiit t 
demonstrate the capability of Bacon to perform this poeti-1 
cal and dramatic work, it wotild be useless to dwell furtherfl 
on thJB topic. True, the capacity for it does not prove tbs J 
doing of it ; but as (ireliminary to the main argument to lM 1 
founded on a thorough criljcal comparison of the two wriU ; 
ingB, it may clear the way. and open the eye and ear to tba ' 
more direct evidence of the identity of the writer of both. | 

Page 230. Amare el Sapert. 
Theobftid cites the classical sources of this expresuon ts 4 
his note to this same passage in the "Troilus and Cressida," 
aa follows : Terence's " Eunneh." Act L sc. 1 ; Ilorace't I 
" Serm." Lib. n. 3 ; Pliny the Younger, Bk. IV. Epist. 27 1 J 
and Alenander's "Greek Epigram,"* I had quoted ths I 
phrase from the " Essay on Love," and we have it agais, i 
the recently discovered manuscript copy of the Masque ol I 
1592, of which one of the speeches is on Love, thus : "X J 
thought you deserved a patent that hath been granted but I 
■eidom, and that is Amare et Snptre."* This may be takes I 

I Theobald's Bhnii^eart, Til. S3. 

' Spedding's edition of the Masque, In A Cim/erciici of I 
Sic-, London, 1870. 
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a fair spedmen, pt^rbapa, of the classical pfaraacs that were 
in common ase among scliolars at that day, and eatirely 
within the reach of any writer for the tttage. Nevertheless, 
Ihese instaDCea show that Frauds BacoD was in the habib 
of using it, whenever be had occasion. 

Pages 286-290. 'JTie Ntyrihumberland MSS. and the "Juliu* 
Ctesar" and "Zoi'e'» Labor't Lost." 
There was discovered, in 1867, in the library of North 
umberlaDd Hooae in London, a remarkable MSS., contain- 
ing copies of several papers which were the work of Fran- 
cis Bacon. One of these pieces (being a Masque) has been 
carefully edited by Mr. Spedding niider the title of " A Con- 
ference of Pleaanre, et«.. by Fraocis Bacon," with an intro- 
duction giving an account of the MSS. and its discovery, 
together with a fac-ainule of tlie title-page of the whole 
document.' Without undertaking to repeat the entire ac- 
count (which is well worth an attentive perusal). I must 
notice here the leading fikcts that seem to bear upon the 
qaesiioQ of the aathorship of these Shokeapeare plays, — 
a question which Mr. Speddiug seems not to have regarded 
as any part of his fijnctiou to Mamioe or consider. It ap- 
pears that this MSS. was found in a box of old papers, 
which had apparently remained unopened for about a cen- 
I tury past; but how or when it came into the library, is not 

I certainly ascertained, though some circumstances rendered 
it probable that it had been purchased at some auction sale. 
The whole document appears to have been the work of one 
or more copyists : no trace of the handwriting of Bacon is 
recognized in it. The title-page contain^, first, a list of 
the titles of the pieces (apparently) that had been copied. 
These titles answer very nearly to the pieces that remain, 
so far as they go ; but a portion of the original volume 
|{ierhapa one whole quire of sheets logether with some 
1 A Ctmftrenct of Flcnturr, «nnpo»ed lor annus fcslivo occasion sbout 
Ae rear 1593. isj Fruicia Buon. Ediled, ram a MSS. bclun^nf; lo tlu 
Duke of KoRhumlKrIand. by Jamei Speddicg. London, I8T0. 
^_ 
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■heete OQt of the miildle of the other qaire) wi 

hove been detached and lost ; bo Lliat the MSS. now con^f 

taine no pieces ftDswering to the following titles : — 

" Oralioitt of Qroie'j Inne reetlU, 
. . - « Quten*i Ma'* ■ • . . 

By Mr. Fraimdt Bacon. 
EtKiii* bf Iht jama mtlAor. 
Richard l/i< Sccomf. 
RUkard the Third. 
Aamand a»d ComrUa. 
/•la (jfDogtfrmal. 

Bg Thomai Naahe, in/nrior flacn." 

The portion that remains comprises, first, the Maiqaa 
(that of 1592), entitled " Mr. Frauneit Bacon Of Tfibu 
or giving -what it dtw" It consists of four speeches i 
character with &s many diBtinct titles, namely : 

"Thepmittof tke leorlhittt ttrtut" {o/ithidi thtiuijea 
" rAapimw rj/" |A« ipoHkitit afftc&in" {Lmt). 
" ntpraim iff tAe vntihitil. pomtT" {KnowUdgt), 
" Thepraitt of the leartkitit prnm " {Iht flBKB). 

The first two were unknown before ; the two last m 
known from another MSS. and were edited liy Mr. Spt 
ding in the first volume of his " Letters and Life of Loril 
Bacon." And then, secondly, there are three or four &n 
draughts or fragments of well-known tracts, or letters, s 
Bacon (one of which \h not mentioned in the list of titles]^ 
and certiun speeches for masques or tilta. a lett«r or twi 
and a portion of " Leycester's Commonwealth (incerto in' 
thore)," which are named in the list. And then, the hlai"' 
space at the aide and between the titles is scribbled all overV 
with various words, letters, phrases, and scraps of verse in I 
English ar. 1 Lutin, as if the copyist were merely trying Us: I 
pen. and writing down whatever first came into his head^J 
Among these BCribbliogs, besides the name of Frantj 
Bacon several times, the name of William Shakespeare i 
written eight or nine times over. A line from the " ~ 
of Lucrece " is written thus : " Revetding day through <i 
tranie ptept emd," the writer taking peept from the tiwrt 
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, oonplet iuitead of ipiet. Three others (not noticed in 
Mr. Speddiiig's lutroduftion) are Anthony eomfrl. and con- 
iorle and honorificabilitudino and plaieg. I must accept Mr. 
Spedding's opinion, that the handwriting of Bacon does not 
appear in the MSS. " I think I am in a condition to assert," 
he saya, " that there is no trace of Bacon's penmanHhip in 
any part of the volume ; and the name of Shakespeare is 
gpelt in every case as it was always printed in those days, 
and not as he himself in any known casQ ever wrol* it."' 
He stales, however, that he discovers nothing in the chirog- 
raphy that would lead bim to assign the MSS. to any period 
later than the reign of Elizabeth, This is an important 
fiu;t : it brings the date of these curious scribblinga as well 
aa the volume certainly within the lifetime of Bacon and 
vithin the period in which the plays were written. The 
date 1596 (mentioned in one of the titles) gives a limit on 
that aide : it could not have been completed before that 
d&le. The compositions are all productions of that reign. 

The most obvious interpretation of the words Anthony 
eoinfort and c.ontorte would seem to be, that the scribbler 
had in mind the brother Anthony Bacon associated with 
the idea of his being an intimate companion also ; and it is 
well known that the intimacy between them was extremely 
close even for brothers. We know that Anthony Bacon 
bad lodgings in Gray's Inn in 1592-93; that, in 1594. his 
house was near the Bull Inn Theatre, and that both he and 
Francis and the young lords and courtiers, their associates, 
were mnch given to theatres and plays ; and that he died 
in 1604. It is a fair inference that this scribbling was 
done before the death of Anthooy, and while his presence 
abont his brother's lodgings in Gray's Inn must have been 
quite frequent, and when it would be highly probable ibat 
an amanuensis or copyist in the employ of Francis would 
have the brother Anthony in mind also, while casually try- 
ing his pen. It ia, indeed, possible that this might bava 
^h I IntroducIinDi p. xxv. 
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'leeu some other Anthony ; but the prohabilily would t 
K) be all the other way. 

The " Bichard 11." and " Richard JH." had been printed 
in 1597, and the " Love's Labor's Lost." in 1598, and tliis 
copyist (whoever he was) may have read iLem after these 
dates, or hearU Lhem at the theatre before ; and hs may 
very well have kuown of Lhem as reputed plays of Shak&- 
speare. It is nut libely he would copy a printed pUy. nor 
that he would be able to get a copy of a play firom the 
theatres, siuce they kept their copies very close ; nor is it 
easy to imagine how he could get a copy from William 
Shakespeare. The word honorificabiliCndino is not found . 
in any dictionary that I know of; but in the "Lore's ^-^^m 
bor's Lost" (Act V. sc. 1), Costard, the clown, bandyin^B 
Latin with the tall schoolmaater and curate (who had " be«B | 
at a great feast of languages, and stolen the acrapa"), ex- 
claims : — 

" 01 they have liT'd long on tbs iloiB-biuket of worda. 1 marvel tliy 
muUr hath not eaien Uic» for a word; For Ihoa art not ao long bj ttaa 
head as honoi-ijcabililadinntiiui," 

It is pretty evident that these words were coined 
same mint, or at least that one was derived from the othari 
but whether this same amanuensis had copied the " Lovrfa^ 
Labor's Lost " also, or had read it in the quarto of 1598, 
bad heard it at the theatre, or whether the word may 
have been merely a common slang term of the time, n 
be left to conjecture. But since it is quite certain that 
had copied the " Richard II." and the " Richard III. 
would seem to be no improbability in the supposition that 
he had, at some time, copi^ the other play as well. M>. 
Spedding seems to have no difficulty in arriving at the con- 
clusion that this copyist (whoever he was) had copied the 
two Shakespeare plays named in the list of titles into this 
manuscript volume as it was originally { but he grounds hit 
inference on the fact that the name William Shakespeue i» 
'moat promiueut" among the scribblings, "bnng wril 
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[ ttght or nine times over far do other reason that con be dis- 
eerned." But having Btarted out with the wholly gratui- 
I *oiiB assumption that this volamB was made by some stran- 
ger to Bacon's workshop, or elsewhere than in his study, 
— by some " London qKidntmc," or fancy collector of cir- 
vniaiJug manuscripts, — and that the idle penman was his 
copyist and some young man whose head was running on 
theiiires and actors, he takes it only as '■ one of the earliest 
evidences of the growth of Shakespeare's perianal fame as ' 
t. dramatic »athor ; the beginning of which cannot be dated 
mnch earlier than 1598." It is indeed very probalile that 
Shakespeare had. at that time, acquired a general reputa- 
tion of which this scribbler had heard, and it is, perhaps, 
barely possible, but scarcely credible, that this collection 
was made by some such London quidnunc; but this mere 
faypotliesis is not enough lo eiplain the whole matter. It 
1' is quit« as easily And perhaps better explained by consider- 
I ing that if this scribbler were Bacon's amanuensis, and that 
he had been employed in copying plays from Bacon's own 
originals, he would know very well who was the real author 
of them, and, at the aame time, would know (what Sir To- 
bie Matthew knew perfectly well) that the most prodigious 
t of all England was of the name of Bacon, though he 
I were known by another ; and this singular fact might very 
I readily pop into the head of a wicke<l amanuensis (even 
rs later than the completion of the volume), and 
I draw the name of William Shakespeare from bis idle pen. 
There are other gronnds for the inference that these were 
the Shakespeare plays of those names. One is, that the 
names appear in a list of titles, the majority of which desig- 
nated compositaons of a dramatic character: a prose history, 
^— or an essay, would hardiy be denominated in that style, 
^b Another is, that no other [t^ays of that age are known that 
^B lore anything tike these tiues ; and the circumstance jnny 
^P oe worthy of mention that i le wonts (as 1 read them) Ba- 
^ft nm tndf of the Aimund ano lomelia and plaiet distinctly 
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appear in the facsimile of these scribblings. I think it 
may safely be inferred that these titles did in fact mean the 
Shakespeare plays. It is possible, too, that they were first 
sketches, or merely some materials intended for them. 

Mr, Spedding fiirther suggests " that the list of coolants 
being now complete, the writer (or more ])robably iuiother 
into whose possession the volume passed) has amused him' 
self with writing down promiscuously the names and phrases 
' that most run in his head." This statement would be con- 
sistent enough with the idea that this volume passed fi-om 
the hands of one amanuensis into those of a subsequent 
one in Bacon's chambers ; liul the conception of the writer 
evidently was, that the volume probably passed from the 
hands of the first London collector of circidating manu- 
scripts into the hands of another owner, at some data 
within the period to which the chirography is assignableu i 
His idea certainly was, that Bacon never had anything tt 
do with it. It is not necessary to suppose, on either 1 
pothesis, that the scribblings were jotted down while the v< 
ume was in the process of making up ; the copyist wool 
then hardly venture to use tlie title-page in that manneFfl 
but it is not impi'obable that, during a period of t 
years, or say the lifetime of Bacon (from 1598 to 1626). 
this manusciipt volume may have Mien into disuse, and 
been laying about the tables where a careless aroanuenaia 
might be hastily trying his pen. Nor is it necessary t 
suppose that the pieces contained were all copied at t 
about the same time. Mr. Spedding observes that the ink^ 
of the beginning of the list of tjtles is of the same color 
as that of the first portion of the volume : and lie dis- 
tinctly intimates that the latter part of the list of titles is 
in a different handwriting from that of the first part ; bu^ 
of course, the latter part of the volume being gone, ham 
could not speak of that. But it is enough for the purpon] 
tiere that the handwriting belongs to the age of 1 
betb. 
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This view of the origin of the manuscript may receive 

■ome confirmation from Mr. Spedding's nccoaiit of another 
manuscript, or " fragment fit a paper book," which would 
eeem to have been very similar in character, and to have 
had 3 lilte fortune, and which the learnc-d editor does not 
presume to have been made anywhere else than in Bacon's 
own study. This accouul was given (prior to this new dis- 
covery) in the first volume of [.he "Letters and Life of 
Lord Bacon," It was a " paper-book " that contained 
other copies of the two speeches in pr^se of Knowledge 
and in praise of the Queen only, and which were there 
connected with the supposed masque or device prepared by 
. Bacon, at the instance of Essex, for the triumphs exhib- 
ited before the Queen, on the 17th of November, 1592. 
Tbb manuscript (he iuforms us) was found among the pa- 
pers submitted to Stephens by Lord Oxford (printed by 
Locker in 1734), and somehow found its way into the Brit- 
ish Museum, where it is still to be seen. He then wrote 
concerning it thus: — 

"Tbcf [lh< two Kpeecbei] are botb contained in ■ (ngniDntof ■ papei^ 
book, iuto which some ol Bacon's early writings have been copied; — 
•moug olhen the Colmm of Qood and Ecil, with Iha deilivilory letter to 
Lard Mounljo/, of which one leaf remains, and the fdnyi as primed In 
1B9T; IhBtwoIastol which (0/ faai™ and 0/ JVf^irfMlMiir) are copied 
on the other side of the leaf on which the Discouiw In praise of tha Queea 
beeln&. Wbat el>« the book originally conUined one rannut gueas, this 
portion hiTing iTidentl; been preserved only (or die sake o( Ihcse two 

poniTy, though there is DolhlDg to fix the date; and I think the hand of 
a mere triDKrlber; who wrote ttraigtit on without thinking of the mean- 
ing. . . . The cnp; does not appear to have been revised bj-anybodj. 
■tid hMeertainly not been corrected bv Bacon." I 

It is certainly signilicant that this paper-hook also con- 
tuned several pieces or fragments that were evidently not 
intended for publication, or for circulation in mannscript; 
that a part of it was gone ; that the part remaining had 
■evidently been preserved only for the sake of these two 

^L I Uaannmd L.f., I.y Speddlng, I. 191 ^H 
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pieces ;" and Lbat ihe writing was a tail close Saxon hand, 
probably contemporary, and that of a mere Iranacriber. 
It would seem to have been jnat such another paper-book 
as this uow in question. 

Non comes the inquiry, how and for what ]iurpoM 
came these two Shakespeare plays to be copied 
collection of Bacon's compoaitioos, at that period ? Ten 
the thirteen titles are evidently roaatjues or plays. 
only are certainly not his work [ one of these (" Lej< 
Co mmou wealth ") is marked incerto aalhore, and the other 
(the *' Isle of Dogs '') is siud to be " by Thomas Nashe.' 
The other piece (not named in the list) ia a first draught 
or fragment of & well-known tract of Bacon. Some 
or four of the pieces are manifestly first copies, 
ment«, or unfinished papers. These, certainly, 
such compositions as would be likely to Iw 
abroad in manuscript copies. 

Let us consider this more particularly. The piece next 
to the Mueque of 1 592, is 0/ Maffnanimitit or Herm 
Verttit. a fragment or first draught of a passage which 
pears '■ in better form " (says Mr, Spedding), in the " 
vancemeut of Learning." The next piece is a mere "^ 
ment " of the succeeding paper, which is a complete 
of the Advertiiement Touching the Controeersiti of 
Church of England, a well-known tract of Baoon, 
printed in 1 640. The next ia a Lettrr to a IVeneh 
man, toucliing proceedin^i in England in Eceletii 
Cau$e», irannlaled out of the French into Engtith by W. 
which is a copy so far as it goes (ending at the mis^ng' 
sheets) of a letter of Sir Francis Walsingham to M. Critoy, 
Secretary of Franco, which Mr. Spedding lielieve« to have 
been drafted by Bacon ; and this will explain why Bacon 
should have in his paper-book a translation by W. W. from 
the French copy. It ia perhaps possible also tbat some 
London qniduKne might have obtained a copy. The next 
piece is the Essex Masque of 1595, written by Bacon, 
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of which he would be likely to preeerre a copy in this 
manner. The next ia the Speech for the Earl of Sussex's 
tOt, in loS6, addressed to the Queen, and apologiziug for 
the absence of Essex. This, too. he might well preserve. 
The next is a Letter, without heading or tiiguature, hut is a 
very good copy of Bacon's letter to £lizal>eth, dissuading 
her from marrying th,e Duke of Anjou. This (probahly a 
first draught) would be more likely to be preserved by Ba- 
con than to be circulating abroad in that unfinished slate. 
And then follows the fragment that remains of Leycester's 
Commonwealth. The real is all gone. The lost pieces (as 
indicated by the list of titles) were the Oiatiotu at Grate's 
Inne reveli, that is, most probably, the Masque of the 
Prince of Pnrpoole, which was performed at Gray's Inn in 
1594, and of which an account is given in the Getia Grayo- 
rum ; the Mmaie's by the lame author, first printed in 1597, 
and of which copies bad been preserved in this paper-book ; 
tad the Richard the Second, the Richard the Third., Antnund 
i Cornelia (evidently a play of which all we know is that 
in the scribblinga appear the words Bacon ende of the Ai- 
mund and Cornelia, the scribbler associating it in his mind 
with Bacon in some way) and the Itle of Dogt frmnt, by 
Thomat Nmhe. inferior places, of which Mr. Spedding 
remarks that Thomas Nash wrote the Introduction and 
first act, and the players the rest ; hut of which no copy 
has been found. Here, it may be observed, that if Bacon 
xr of plays, it should not be at all surprising 
that he should have all sorts of scraps and "inferior places" 
g collection of materials. 
When the character of these writings is considererl. it 
becomes highly improbable, or next to impossilite, iliat 
rach a collection of Bacon's papers in manuscript could 
have been brought together anywhere else than in his own 
itudy, or copied by any other than his own amanuensis, 
daring that period. They are nol such papers as could 
^^ have beeu intended for publication ; the volume has the 
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appearance of a coUection of the author's private papers i 
and the copiea would seem to have been oiaJe for preserv»- 
Uon merely, and evidently for the use of the wriier himselK 
We know that manuscript copies of sonnetB, poems, eseay% 
and other like finished compositions, did circulate from h&nd 
to hand, in those days, and even aa late as John Qiamber- 
lain's Letters ; but not, I imagine, such private. rudimcD- 
lary, and unfinished manuscripts as some of these werOi 
Copies of Ihe masques and tilts may, indeed, have gone 
I the hands of the performers and others ; and so of 
copies of finished tracts ; but mere fragments, or rou^ 
draughts, would scarcely be allowed to get abroad in that way. 
And copies of play^ whether from Bacon's laboratory, or 
from Shakespeare's theatres, would certainly be withheld 
from general circulation. Nor is it easy to imagine what 
BuSicient motive or object any collector of literary gema 
would have in making a collection of manuscript copies of 
such writings as these were. It is indeed conceivably poS' 
sible j hut to my mind not half so probable as that tlie col- 
lection was niude by the author's direction and for his own 
use ; and if it were once conceded, on all the other evidencsi 
that liucoQ was really the author of tlie plays, then 
probability would rise almost to the rank of a certainty. 

Mr. tjpeddiug suggests the possibility that the detached 
portion of the manuscript volume might still somewhen 
turn up. Suppose, then, it should come to light. Still, 
the theory that William Shakespeare was the auiitor 
the plays, the question would remain, bow they came to 
copied into this volume of Baconian traciA? or how thej 
were ever obtained from the author ? since Francis Bacon 
is nowhere recorded to have bad any acquaintance witlt 
ShukeEpeare, nor Shakespeare with him; and the managen 
at the (Jieatre were so careful of their copies that the prin- 
ters (in several known instances) had to steal ihem jrom 
the mouths of the actors. Nor would there be lass diffl- 
salty in conceiving how any London quidnunc could 
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sbtaiued them, either from Shakespeare, or from his thea 
trea. And Ihe suppoaition that WilUam Shakespeare era- 
ployed his amamieiiais (if he ever had one) iii copying 
these writings of fiacou for his use would l>e scarcely more 
credible. The spelling of his name in the scribbliugs would 
cvntradict that. 

On all these tacts, the more tenable theory would seem 
to be, that this unique manuscript came from Uacou's own 
study ; and it is known that he took especial care to pre- 
serve all manuscripts that were deemed valuable, and, hi^fore 
his death, directed such of them as lie intended to leave be- 
hind him to be locked up in boxes and cabinets, and com- 
mitted them to the care of his friends and executors. On 
the supposition that this was one of them, there would ser- 
ially be scarcely a possibility that these scribblings could 
have been made elsewhere than in his chambers, during 
the reign of Elizabeth, or before his death in 1626 ; and it 
L have been a long time after that, before Bacon's man- 
nscripts began to be distributed from those boxes and cab- 
inets out of the bands of his executors and editors. And 
that this volume passed, in some way, whether by auction 
sales or otherwise, from their possession into the library of 
Northumberland House, would seem to be do very difficult 
hypothesis. 

In view of all this, the assumed quidnunc theory of Mr. 
Spedding. with some theatre- loving " law-stationer's ap- 
prentice " added, however conceivably possible, cannot be 
admitted as " a quite sufficient" explanation of the matter ; 
eveu with the negative circumstance that the learned editor 
failed to identify the haudwriUng of the copyist with that 
of any amanueusia known by him to have been employed 
by Bacon. 

I In short, it is just no explanation at all, or at least an 
altogether unsatisfiiclory one. On the contrary, the theory 
that would seem to be much better warranted, on all 
grounds of inference, may be stated thus: That, during 
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the period to nhich the cbirography belongs, such a oolleo* 
tion of such papers could not well liave been made elsewhere 
than in Bacon's own study ; that the " idle penman " wai 
hie amanuensis (if not one of those "several good |»ens" 
he is koown to have employed) ; that this amanuensis must 
have known that Bacon himself was the author of the mui' 
uticript compositions which he was emjiloyed in copying, or 
of which he whs the author, and of which not ; that then, 
is no probability that Bacon, or any tiiird person, could 
have obtained copies of Shakespeare's plays, either from 
himself or his theatres, to be copied into a 
Bacon's writings in that manner ; that a knowledge of tfaa 
secret of Bacon's authorship of the plays would be 
more likely to cause the name« of Shakespeare and Bacon 
to How together fi-om the pen of this idle copyist into 
scrihblings than any reputatjon which William Shukespeaio 
had otherwise actjuired, — more even than any interest Vait 
"idle penman" hail acquired in plays and theatres; and tluk 
this volume would in all probability go into those hozes and 
cabinelfl, and remain there until long afterwards distributed 
by his eiecutors and editors in various ways : but that Ba>- 
con, before his death, intending to suppress all evidence of 
his authorship of the plays (for such mast have been his ta> 
tention if he were in fact the author of them), had detached 
and destroyed these copies of the " Richard 11." and tbft 
'■ Richard III." (and perhaps also some other of these dra- 
matic pieces), overlooking, perhaps, the name of Shakespeare 
and these titles, concealed as they were from a hasty glnnoo 
among those scribblings ou the title-page. In this case, the 
missing portion should not be expected ever to turn up; nor, 
if it did. is it easy to see, that such mere copies could throw 
upon our question (the aathorship of the ori^iiiJs) any 
more light than what we have already from this cnrioui 
manuscript. 

I have said that if Bacon were the author of the plaji^ 
it would seem that he must have taken some pains to txi^ 
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press ihe raannscripts, since none remain. This fnct is not 
K liltle porploiiDg. Tbe reasons already aaggested for con- 
sealment during the period in which the ptuys appeared, 
being the earlier part of bis life, are not so ditHcult of ap- 
preciation ; but that he should not desire posterity to know 
the foct, seems almost inexplicable. We may irangine a 
variety of considerations : we cannot know the actual rea- 
sons. In the later days of his higher dignities and renown, 
so far as the mere lustre of his name was concerned, he 
may liave regarded these plays (sufficiently preserved in 
the Folio) as trifles in comparison with his prose writings 
and his graver philosophical works (which he certainly 
deemed most important of all), and preferred that his rep- 
utation with the next ages should rest on them; or, he 
may have designed from the hegitiuing to throw the 
dramas upon the world's stage, and leave them to work 
their own way in the popular mind upon their iuherent 
merits, regardless of the name and position of the writer; 
or, agjun, when he had fallen from power, and the sentence 
of the House of Lords lioil cast a stain upon his reputation 
and character, that would inevitably be impressed upon the 
nmerited, and would diminish, if 
ifluence and effectiveness which 
have, when written, as a means 
matters of civil wisdom, social 
and state of man, moraU, and 
■ to hand them 
jvhii'h ihev were 
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already known. And this very reason might be urged by 
Bome. and not without some plausibility, why they should 
be allowed so to remain. Nevertheless, since tbe more 
recent researches have thrown some new light upon his 

I personal history and real character, and reduced that kill- 
ing sentence, in the more charilable construction of this 
modern age, to the aspect of a political event — a sudden 
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Jonson said) an accident that could do no harm to Tirti 
but "athor help to make it manifest, not ueceBsarily 
volving morul turpitude, or delinquency beyond the 
mon frailty of human nature, it should so longer previ 
perhaps, against the more weighty reasons nhy 
should correctly understand this miracle also. 

In justice, it should be bcrue in mind that the tn^n 
ject of Mr. Spedding was, to edit the newly discovoi 
Masque 83 an ascertained part of Bacon's Occasional 
Works. Starting with the preposeeasion that Will 
Shakespeare was the unquestionable author of the pluy%J 
it was inevitable, perhaps, that he would flud no tnor« 
this manuscript than some evidence of the giuwing repul 
tion of Shakespeare aa a dramatic author. " What othi 
inferences," he adds, will be drawn from it *' by those wbfr' 
stArt with the conviction, that Bacon, and not Sh&kespeare, 
was the real auihor of 'Richard II.' and ' Richard III^' I 
cannot say." It does not appear to haye occurred to him to 
compare the Masque with the plays. Indeed, 
of the proposition, such an undertaking must seem scarcelf 
less than absurd, and according lo his appreciation of 
sort of evidence, utterly futile. Nevertheless, for othi 
as well as myself, a critical comparison of the newly 
covered speeches of the Masque with some of the pll 
m^j be the most important thing of alL 

One of the new speeches is in praiee of the wortbieat 
virtue, For/iiude. Tlie merils of this virtue are set forth 
with much skill, and with the author's usual depth of learn- 
ing, and illustrated by e^samplca drawn from the great 
characters of antiquity, Socrates, Vespasian, Severus, and 
especially Jalius Ca»ar aod Marcus Brutus. The reader 
cannot fail to lie reminde<l at once of the play of ■' Julius. 
Ciesar." in which the same virtue of courage or fortitude 
the greatest persons, under the severest trials, dongen, 
afflictions, are eiemplifled in a very admirable 
I'asstng by the general tenor of the moral instruction, 
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trines, and ideas, in both the speech and the play, I proceed 
to notice certain distinct traces or earmarks of the author 
bimself (italicizing for convenience the more particular ex- 
preBaions), 

The speech begins thus; "My praise shall be dedicated 
to the nohltsl of the virtues. Prudence to ditcem between 
good and em'l. JutCiee to stand indifferent between self-love 
and socieiij. Temperance to decide aright between desire and 
reason. These be good innocent things. But the virtue of 
action, the virtue of resolution, the virtue of effect, is fortitude. 

The play makes Brutus the great exemplar of these vir- 
tues : they are the very virtues which Antony did not have 
as appears in the " Antony and Cleopatra," where he is 
(diaracterized as one 

— ■' Th« would m»kB bl» will 
Lord of bin reason." 

Indeed, the antithesis of this virtue of fortitude, namely, 
weakness in state and person, is the leading subject of that 
play,— 
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In the " Jnlius Cxsar," Antony 
the body of Brutus : — 

" AnI. Th» wu the noHtit Rot 
All th« cDOBpintorB, uve onlj tae, 
Did thai [hey did la envy of great Ces>T; 
Bi, onijl, "> a galiml honiM tlmuglit 
And eomraon sood lo alL, made OTie of tbem. 
Hit life was gentle; and the eleiusDls 
So miEed ID him, thai Nature might sUod up. 
And MV to all the world, ' This was a man 1 " — Act V. Be. 6. 

I fortitude the marshal of thoughts, the 
of the wiU. and the fort of reason. Let us turn 
our consideration, and behold jutiice, the sacred virtue, the 
xirtue of refuge, the virtue of society. Doth not she also 
ihroud herself under the protection of fortitude? Let a man 
be abstinent from wrong, exact in duty, grat<;ful iu obliga- 
tion, and yet dismantled and oppt to fear or dolor, what 
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■rill eosae? Will not the menace of t tyrant make him 
condemn the innocent? Wi/l not tJit t*nte of lorturt maJu 
him appeal kit dearest frirndt and that untraljf • But pain 
liath taught liiln a iieie phitotopfty. He begiuuetb to be 
persimiletl that it iijuslice lo pay tribute to Dature, to jitM 
to the ligour of pain, to l>e merciful to liimself. He tpoiild 
ffine o(/ier$ leave lo da the lite by him i he vould forgiee 
them if they did. ....... 

"And therefore now we have showed how fortitude male- 
eth the mind bring the worki< and actiooB of virtue to Uie 
taste and fruition of pleasure, it is time to set forth nhat it 
can do against Ihoie extreme things called evili. "Ditie evilt, 
let them be mustered. Are they pain of body f gritf of 
mindf ilander of name .' scarcity of means ? solitude oj 
friends ? fear of death » Why none of them are ill with 
fortitude, which can bear pain of body without violating 
the repose of our minds in themselves or omitting our care 

for others Let no man quarrel tptlli the deeree 

of Providence So as that which doth dra<r 

from men lamentationB, outcries, excess of grief it is not 
the outward enemy but tlie inward traitor. Nothing is to 
be feared but fear itself. Nothing grievous but lo yield lo 
grief" 

Turn now to the Tent-scene (Act IV, Se. 3) between 
Brutus and Casstus, and read the whole scene lo see how 
Cassius appeals hia dearest friend Brutus, under a sense of 
torture, and is forgiven ; but certain particular expressions 
about justice, philosophy, evils, fear of death, grief, Pnm- 
ienct, and meditation on death, may be noted also. 
"Bm. Didnotunat 

Wlut Tlllaia lout^h'd Ilia 

And mil/orjuiiia? 

Cat. Coma, Anion/, sad jonog OctOiViiu, Co 

Bevengo youraelvo mioae oji (jMnim, 

For Cudtu ii a-vimry of Oit vm-ld: 

O, I could wsep 





Btm, 0, Caulna, / am not d/* monj) ^riq/t. 
Qu. (ffgaur pliilatiphg yaa moke no um, 
If 70U giVD place to n xvicnlof enb. 

flru. ^u n<m bear$ •airau i([ler. Porti> ii dead. 

Oat. Upon whmt uekneuf 

Bru. tnipaUenl of mj abtsoce. 
And grief, th&t young OuUtiui with Mark AaUmy 
Hare made theto-wlvei aa atroug ; —(or with her death 
That tidinRS came 

B™. WhyfaKwell,Portia.— (TentBidta, JTeawfaf 
Wili mtdiiating that the 

jVu. fMam^oI niM^r«i< (oiKJiAoiiU <nilur(."l 

Speech : " I do wonder at the Sloict that atxoutited them- 
lelveB to hold the masculine virtues, esteeming other sects 
delicate, tender and efTeminate, that thej should so urge and 

advise men to the medUation of death Mure 

manfully thought the voluptuout Meet that counted it as one 
of the ordinary works of nature." 

So CassiuB turns upon the voluptuous sect : — 

" Cat. Yon know llial I ktld EpiatnatlTmg 
And hii opinion : now, 1 uhanga mf mind, 
And parti)' credit tbliigi that do preaage. 

Bm. Et'd by the i^lo o( that philotophji. 
By whith I did hlame Cato, lor ihe death 
Which he did give biouelt; I know not how, 
Bui I do find it coinardln, aitd vilt, 
Fatftar ••/ lehal migkl/nU, bo to prerent 
The time o[ life, — anting mgiel/ wilk paliaKi 
Tc «(aji Ihi proviiUiict of lome high powen, 
Thai govarn lu below." — A<U V. Be I. 

Speech : " Therefore it is fortitude thai muat help or con- 

eammate or enable all virtues Bat ibis I may 

lay, that /ear it iht mother of deformity, and that I never 
raw a man comely in fear. So it is fortitude that giveth a 
majeety, a beauty to all actions." 

So Brutus meditates on the fear of death and is full of 
grieft jet bears himself majestically : — 

" CU. What ill request did Brutoa make to thee 7 
Air. To kill bim, Clitui. Look, Ai n*dUaltt. 
> 3ee ai.U, p. oM. 



(Si. Now is thM'nobla Temal/ufl "fg"'/, 
ThBt it mna ovur even » his ayes." — Aa r. Sf. 5. 

The Essa; is a. plain, didactic etatemeut of doctrines and J 
principles : ihe play exhibiLs the same in acLioQ and op«r»- 1 
IJOD before the eyes "as Iq a visible history or a speaking I 
picture;" and of course the high poetic style is adopted i 
tlie drumti, and, as style merely, seems to be quile ditferent.J 
from the prose ; but the sharp critic will easily discover tfaa J 
eame ideas, doctriues, words, and expressionB, crojjping out J 
all along in a like order and in connection with the $ 
topics, exuctly as might be expected when the same fiiU I 
mind is writiug upon kindred subjects, even in forms so 
ferent as poetry and prose, and at different times, uu< 
sdously, no doubt, and in spite of himself. 

Next cornea tlie reference to great etomples. 

Speech : " Julius Csssar, the worthirst man that eotr Hvtd, ^ 
the bravest soldier, a man of the greatest honour, and one 
that had the moat real, and effectual eloquence that ever i 
had ; not a, sounding and flowing eloquence for a continuaM ' 
speech, but an eloquence of action, an eloquence of i^ffairtfA 
on eloquence that had suppressed a great mutiny with a sin- f 
gle word ( Quiriles), an eloquence lo imprint and wort upo» § 
any man Choi which he spoke. See now whetlier he varied | 
from himself at his death." 

The same ideas, manner, and even words, may be seeu in J 
the play, as for instance tlieee : — 

" Ani. — nor no instrununt 

0/ htl/lh'tt <rin-lh, a, ihoM your Bwordu, nuds rich 
With the moar noUc blood «/ all thii irwU. 

— Ihc nablal num. 
riot ever lit'd in the tide of timet." — Act III. Be. L 
"That itnick the rorsmoit man of kU tbia woili." — Atl IV. S&H J 
"Ant. Omiuilorsl iriwerediBpofedtoiOt 
Tom b«*ru aud minds to mulini/ ami ragt. 



^K More 

^H must pe 



Moreover, this description of Cesar's eloquence findi tlie 
most perfect exemplificalJoii in the speech of Antony over 



I 
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ihe dead body of Cieear, who had fallen early in the itctioa, 
ud whose wounds only could speak now in the play (bor- 
rowing the voice of Antony), — 

" Which, likB dumb months, do ope Ihair ruby lips, 
To beg the roice uid utteranue of my longue." 
That this speech is a rndsterpiece of eloquence and a model 
for all time, uo one will dispute. It is not " a sounding 
Mid flowing eloquence for a coatinuate speech," but "the 
most real and effectual eloquence that ever man had," and 
" an eloquence to imprint and work upon any man," that 
which is spoken. And here the general question might be 
put, Was it William Shakespeare, or Frauds Bacon, that 
was, in hititorical fact in that age, this consummate master in 
tlic art of eloquence ? Ben Jonson, Matthew, Osborne, 
Howell, all his contemporaries, and indeed Bacon'e known 
works, may furnish the answer. There is no other aud ex- 
trinsic Bpecimen of Shakespeare's eloquence to rebut that 

Speech : " The first wound that was given him on tka 
neck by Cased, that stood behind Ai« chair, he turned about 
&nd caught hold of hie arm: traitor Casca, what doest 
thou?" 

The play continues (Act TV. Sc. 1), beginning with a 
»tage direction, thus : — 

if thtn itabbtd Jy Hnri 

"C^ Eltii,BnUtt Tlion fall, C«»r." 

Observe now that this expression, and tail by Marcut 
Brutiit, is a distinct echo of the Speech, which proceeds 
thus : " At last when Marcus Brutus gave him a wound 
{and thou my ton)" Having chosen the Latin for the piny, 
these words, and thoa my imu could not oome in here ; but 
the idea of his being Cssar'a son did not tail to make iti 
appearance further on, as thus : — 

1>' Bnt. That wfre you. Anion}, thi lom of Camr, 
You bhuuld IM satiafled." — Ad III. Sc. 1. 



JfisI 
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Agaio, in the stage direction, there is no mention of tlW' J 
&ct that Cosca stood behind Cxsar's chuir; but the a 
had not forgotten that circumstance, which comes in 
fitly in another place r — 



Here, it is not in (as in the stage direction) but c 
neck (as it is in the Speech). 

Spetck : " Should he have implored help ? He would 
rather have lost a thousand Uvsb. Should he have < 
out J — that had been also an imploring of aid." 

So in the play: — 

" Cai. Catar eritd, 'Help me, Cusiui, Or I link! ' 



I 



AIm, ii cHtd, 'GiTB me boidb drink, Utiniiu,'— 
Ab ■ nick girl." ' — Act I. Sc 3. 

Speech : " Well, they came about him unarmed, and a 
a Uag at hay, yet he never ceased lo put himself in defeoa 
impoining of their weapons and all the means of s 
armed man. A form excellently well becoming a milita 
man, though he knew it would not help." 

This simple prosaic idea of his being attacked i 
and as a stag at bay is, in the play, poetically enlarged into \ 
the following ima^alJve ampliiicatiou and higher dictitm. \ 
of poetry, thus: — 

" Ant. — Bert »ajl IhMi bni/'d, beam hart ; 

Hera didat Ibna fftll ; and here (hy Iiuntera lUtid, 
Sign'd in ihy ipoil, and crimtoii'd ia thy Lstbs. 
O world, thou wan Ihr/'irut to IfiU hart; 
And Oiii, imietd, world, tht htari o/lkee. — 
Bo^B like a dtcr, striclivn by m*n; princes, 
DoBl thou hero lie t" — Att II i. Sc. 1. 

tt is curioiiH, also, that here is almost a pun on the word ^ 
hart. Ben Jonson said of Bacon, that he could with diffi- 
culty "spare or pass by a jest." Something like this pun- 
ning phiy upon words is particularly noticed by Theobald) 
and it is evident enough to all aa a habit of this writer, 
whether in prose or verse. Observe, too, that plain »tag 
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woulJ do for prose, but for poetry the word must be hart or 
(fcer, Ba^ would answer for both ; but the prose plirusp i( 
hat/ had to be chauged vaia the one-syllabled veib, either 
by the exigencies of the verse, or perhaps to give strength 
to the expression. Now, from these differences, a severe 
critic might be disposed to infer a different hand alto- 
gether, especially if he did not atop to note the identities 
ftlso. The idea, however, the metaj)hor, the symbolism, the 
s imagery, is ideutic&l; and makiog due allowance for the 
proper difference of the poetical and tlie prose style. I must 
e to pronouuce the passages not merely parallel, but 
easeutiallj identical, — the coinage of the same brain, an 
Dnconscioiis retniniaeence of one and the same full mind. 
Such critic, too. might remark that the prose style of the 
masque is singularly stiff, crumped, elliptical, and brief, as 
if the writer were paying little attention to rhetorical Snish, 
or elegance, and perhaps truly enough; but it should be 
remembered, also, that while there are many parts of the 
plays that reach the highest elegance, beauty, and rhythm 
lusical verse, there are many other parts that are in 
nowise distinguished for sueh exquisite polish of words and 
musical flow as might be found in the nicest modern poets, 
Indeed, tliere is much reason for believing that this author 
B always more intent upon the substance than the form, 
the matter than the verse, and the elegance, depth, and 
beauty of the thought than the mere polish and jingle of 

Speech. "This word [and thou my son] turned itself 
atlorwards into the likeness of an ill spirit that ajipenred 
unto him in hit lent. .... Noble Gssar, he had no 
weapon to wound Brutns again, but this word wounded, 

s word pierced him, Ihis word enchanted him, this woni 
made him ever detpair of a ^filial good luccea of the var, 
(Ithough the cause were just and his proceeding at the first 
prosperous." 

This same ill tpirit makes his appearance again as Ibl- 



MtlV. So. 3. BnOot Too. 
EMtT lAe ghoti of CaaiM. 



I 

L 



Thu g»rit aalla abroad, nyiil lamt our loordt 
Jn eur ovm proper tntraUi." ~ Act V. Be. 3. 

" Brn. Wby Oiia, Volumnint 

TTir: ghoa of Camr kat\ apptar'i la DM 
Two sETenl timm by oigfat: M Ssrdia, Once; 
And, tbis l«sl night, here in Philippl field*. 

/jbMumyAoiipiidone." — ^c( V. So. S. 

Bnitua is encliaDted and is despair. 

Let this suffice for the "Julius Ctesar." Considi 
tliat tlie Mastjue was written in 1392, and the plaj al 
1607 (having been first primed in ihe Folio of 1623), 
would be 11 little remarkable that so many distinct 
of the same matter should appear in the play written 
long afterwanls, if there were not ho many other Ingtancai 
of like kind ; for numerous like reminiscences of the ideaa 
and words of some previous play appear in prose composi- 
tiouB of a long subsequent date, as has been before ehown. 
As a general thing, however, like matter and the 
striking metaphors and similitudes are sure to app«ar 
some prose writing of Bacon and in some play that 
both written at about the same time, or within a period 
three or four years. It might occur to a captious ( 
William Shakespeare liad seen the Masque (which 
possible); but all possibility of borrowing ia so absoluUil 
Iiided in so many instances of equal or even great 
force than this as to preclude this eiplnnation altogctli 
Tliis has been demonstrated in the body of this norki 
ither example of it may be seen in what follows con- 
cerning the " Love's Liabor's LosL" 

The second Speech of the Masque was in praise of tlu 
wonhieat aSection (i. e. Love). It is a general essay 
the nauire of love as an affection of the mind. While 
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doctrines and ide^ accord well enough with what maj be 
found in the plajg in gen<^ral upon thin aubjett, there seem 
to be but few of those particulur identities of diclion, ou 
imagery, or other peculiarities, that are sufficiently inarlted 
to bear citation here. The most striking resembluneea, 
however, are to be found in the " Love's Labor's Lost." 
This play must have been written at about the same time 
as Ihe Masque (or but little before), being assigned to the 
period l>etween 1588 and 1593 i so that, looking to the 
dates, there is scarcely a possibility that William Shake- 
speare could have seen the Masque before the play was 
written. Some traces of this Speech might be expectc4 to 
be found in it, if anywhere in the plays ; and it is precisely 
here thst they are most diaiinct. The word honorifieabili- 
tudinatibui has already been noticed iu reference to the 
scribblings on the title-page of the Northumberland manu- 
script. Now, we are to compare the newly discovered 
speech itself with the play. 

Sptteh. " My praise shall be dedicated to the happiest 
state of the mind ; to the elevation of mind to tiie noblest 
affection. The virtues are moderators : they are the laws 
of the mind ; they restraiu it, they limit it, they govern it, 
they amplify it not .... They he the affection t 
which make the mind heroical, that give it pouirr to exceed 

iltalf, iind to fatcinate and bind olhert It is 

motion therefore that animateth all things: it is vain to 
think that any strength of nature can counlemail a viottTit 
motion. The affectiom are the motioni of the mind: the 

virtues pray iu aid of the affections Let no 

man fear the yoke of fortune that it in the yoke of love. 
What fortune can be tueh a Uerruiet a* thiiU be able to over- 
evme lino 1 . . . . Lastly, to leave where love begin- 

Ieth, who discenielh not that the eye is the moil affecting 
ttn*» 1 They bo tales, the propotiiioni to the contrary. 
. . . . Now therefore love is a fountain of curi- 
Mity, a moti iwett ground lel with infinite ehangei, a jour 
aey of strangeat and most various adventures." 
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Now compare Birooe's speech in the play : — 

" Bir. For when would you, my lord, or you, or J 
Have fouini tA« jnwin/ «f study'n exceUsnte 
WMout the bttHty uf a •.'omnn't fneet 
From immien'i rjei Iliia docirine I derive : 
Thti/ art the i/muifl, the bonks, the Avadetnoi, 
From whence dolh spring I'"' true Proni«th««ii Bra. 
Why, imiverssl ploddJag prixttu up 



imble ipiTi' 



a Ihfli 



erl», 



I, antl long-during action, tiru 
Ths ainewy vigour of the tnTeller. 
Nov, for not lookins on a uoman'i /ace, 

Ton Sow in that/ontpom the uie of (JM, 
And etudy, too, the eauser of your vow; 
For wber* it any autlior in the world, 

Ttachti lach Uaraing ai a s/anum'M tyt t 

Ad ioM, Jfrtt Itarn'd m a ladi)'! tj/u, 
Uvea not alone immured in the brain, 
Sill unit Iht motion of nli Ibe eltmtMt 
Caanei « laift at iKoaghl in <«ry poietr, 
And gkrt la rrerg poatr a double peictr, 
Jiovt their /iiiuiioitt and Ikcir office*. 
It addt aprteioi* Meting to tht tge; 
A looer'M eyn ibUI gate an Bijple blind ; 
A lover'i ear will hear the loweM ■ound. 
When the auspidoiu head of Ihrittl la itopp'd: 
Lore'i feeling is mure toil, and seneible, 
Than are the lender homs o( cockled anailst 
Love's tongue provea dainly Bacchui groM in tait*. 
Far valour it nit Low CI Ucrenlrt. 

Still climbing trees in the Unifaiiiml " —Act IV. Be.t, 
And agaia : — 

" Arm. I tliink it iconi to eigh; methinka I abonld ontawaw 
Cupid. Comfort nie, buy, what great men have been In lovef 
yath. HereiileB, maaterP' — ^c(/. Sea. 
n the first uct : — 



Andii 



Study me hoi 

By fixing i 

Who dBMlini 



a pleaie tbe eye indeed, 



BO, thai eye shall be his bead, 
lu light, that it wiu blinded by." 
The ideatlticB of thought, word, and einiile, here, ore bo 
pali>iible and peculiar that no uomment coald make it 

1 So Theobald'! ShaStr^eare, 11. IM; which I Ihiak 19 a belter readinf 
Ifaan "t*4/t." 
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plainer. It eeems to set at defiance alt attempt to explain 
it on the ground of accideDtal coiuci deuce, or the common 
Qeage of contemporary writera, or mutual influence. I may 
□onclade this comparison with a citation from the ■' Aa You 
Like It": — 
" OL It is M ety la coanl atomies la to reaolre Vie j 



And the following passage of the speech ia, at least, tug' 
geatire of the melancholy of Jaques — "a melancholy of 
miue owD, compounded of many simplea, extracted from 
many objects, and indeeil the sundry contemplation of my 
travels in which my often ramination wraps me in a most 
humorous sadness." Act J V. Sc. 1. 

Speech. " The humour of melancholy importaneth those 
that are overcome with it, with the memory of the most 
affecting dislike. Confer with one who ia entering to be 
melancholy ; shall you hear him complain of harsh sounds 
or odious savors repreaented to his imagination ? Jfo, but 
alwat/i meditating of fearfid and didtking forms." 

So the melancholy Jaques meditated, and moralized into 
" a thousand similes " of disliking forms whatever came in 
his way, from Ihe " Seven Ages of Man " to the " motley 
Fool " and '■ poor seijuestered stag " that 

" Slood DO the extninest rerjce of Ihe iwift brook, 
Angdieating it with tears 

The body ot ths cuunty, city, court, 

T«a, and or thin our life; awesring Ihiit wa 

To fright the animali, and to hill Ili«in up 

Id their lenigu'diudEUti veil wg1]ing-place." — j4<X//,Scfl. 

Kow the mere fact that identities of this kind are found 
■n this newly discovered writing of Bocou really adds but 
little to the force of the whole evidence as drawn from the 
writings hitherto well known, beyond the circumstance that 
erery composition of his that turns up, especially of the 
period in which the plays were written, is sure to furnish 



I 



y, nor mto^^^ 



adtlitioBal proof of hia authorship of these plajrs. 
a. kind nf record evideDce. It ia not hearsaj, 
matter of opinion. It ia beyond aay posaibilitj of tamper- 
ing. All idea of borrowing ia absolaC«Iy excluded. All 
attempt to explain it on the notion of the common usage uf 
writers is simply futile. The identity of thought, diction, 
imagery, and manner, is palpable enough everywhere. 
Tlus evidence lies, too, iu the sphere of philosophical crit- 
iciem of mind, morals, character, and language, where mere~ 
gueBsing, ordinary coiucidences, common usage, 
dreams of fancy, are utterly Tain and idle. It ia emphi 
ically the peculiar mode of tbiuking and writing of ( 
and the same mind. No such similarity can be shown I 
exist between the writiuga of any two different persons 1 
all literary history. The chief difference ia only that wMi 
should distinguiali the poetical style from plaii 
prose and poetry of Milton are not more like, nor 1 
differenL 

It may very well be said that this new manuscript ' 
unique and curious as it is, gives no additional result. At 
beat, it must now be regarded ns merely cumulative — 
more of the same sorL If the same issue had not alrtadj 
been sufGciently proved by an ample demonstration t ~ 
dence of like kind, theu iudeed it is possible that thi 
discovery will not much help the matter. The need t 
is, not so much of more evidence, as that what we \ 
ahoald lie studied and duly weighed. The reader 1 
able to see with the mind's eye. If the phyaical eye c 
be brought to bear upon it. it might be ao much the I 
B8 when Newttin wrote to Flamsteed to point hia t 
at the moon, and see if she were actually there, where t 
'heory of the heavens would place hei 
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Page 299. The rhiloupher and Che Poet are one. 

In liirther jnstilicaticin of this conclusion, I will refer U> 
R lat« masterly Essay ' tipoo the art an<] methud of Shake- 
speare, in which these topics and the magic Bymbolisin of 
the plays are exemplified and liemonstrated, with an un- 
rivalled appreciation, in a parlicular examination of the 
"Twelfth Night," the " Hamlet," and the " Macbeth." 

Tho writer compares the " Macbeth " with the philoso- 
phy of Bacon ou the nature and state of man, in respect 
of both body and miud, as given in the ''Advancement" 
and the Latin enlargement of it in the " De Augmentis," 
■nd points out the stubborn ffU3t that the play follows the 
additions of the latter, which Shakespeare could never have 
■een. He suggests that the great poet and the great phil- 
osopher may have arrived at the same ideas and conclu- 
eions, and remarks : — 

" If tbii be true, it preaeaU one of tho moBt eitrmordinBrf foctj in tha 
hiatory <il Ihi bumiui miiiil. It makai aeceKsary the concIuslDn, tliat two 

■mill oily, — one a philoKipher, endowed vlib a moit brilliant Imagina- 
tion, tbe other ■ mo<I inufpnativc poet, possewing the profounde^t philo- 
aophJcaL geniufl, and borh reckoned among the grealest Ihlakera the world 
•ver WIT, — >tilJ, at Ihe ume time, and probably in the Mine year, and 
certainly at (he aune period of Iheir lires, write, without any inlenhaoge 
of view) or opiniona, upon the Mine identiul subject, follow tho aame train 
Dt IhOQghl, arriie at the aame cancluiions. and digest the aame retuita at 
Ibeir tludy, reading, and meditation, into the aamo ayilem or body of 
pUlraophy, (he which onn atstcd to the world in abstract nicnlific propo- 

No coincidenco of mental action to remarkable aa this can be found, it la 
balieved, ia any age of the world, however pnjliflc of genioa." * 

Obvious and inevitable as the proper conclusion here is, 
the writer nowhere ventures to say, even if he thought, 
that this philosopher and this poet were in fact the same 
person,, and that Francis Bacon. It might require some 
boldness to declare that the (act was so, and some cotiragq 
even to confess a belief. 

1 ni Mtlked of Skaltaptare at ait Artil, ttc, by Henry I. Bugglw 
New York, ISTO. 

• /tU. p. ISS, 



Page 432. Creatu 
Indeed the author of "Hamlet" would seem to have 
beea aware that all creadon la artist-mind work, whether 
hmnao or diviae : — 

, — mBthinki Itenaty fatOD 



Bar. 



In 



m7m 



!, Horatio.' 



Lve 

1 



Page 444. Dreams. 

" We u^ ■Dch stuff 
Aa dreatna are inaile on,' and our Itttls life 
I> nunded with a Hleepi"— Ttnyial, Act IF. Be. L' 

It may not be certain that this passage was borrowed, 
bat it sounds like a remiiiisceace, from Sophocles. The phil- 
OBophical conception as to the mode of creation as being k 
work of thought is essentially ideDtical with that which it 
implied ill these lines of the Greek poet: — 






HiXAs, 



-Aj^ 



ButdrM 


re Dolhing- else, ju 
ma: our life i« but 


at ea wB an, 

: a fleeting aliadow.] 


Pindar haa a si 


milar expression ; — 


[Wbal an we, what not, but ephemtra! 
The slmdow of a dream i. »«..] 


A similar idea < 


eomes from thf 


; Talmud: — 



The German philosopher, Schopenhauer, has n 
resemblance of Shakespeare to Sophocles. 1 
" Life and ilream are leaves of one and the bb 
ai^ual life is a reading b cautal connectioa, bat a dream i 
onlj here and there a leaf, witiiout order or de£>^ 

I Tlicobald'i Siakegitare. i. 50, 
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ftnd we have ti 
longer dream. " 



admit, with the poeta, that life ia but a 



was a. 



Page 468. The clif. 
Hamlet was on this sume high road that conducts the 
bsTeller " to places pret^ipitous and impassuble," and he 
ready as Gloster himself to take the fearful leap : — 

"Ham. It will uDl spok ; then will I follow it. 

Sor. Do not, my lord- 

Bam. Why, wbal rbauld be the Ecu 7 

And, (or my soul, wbHt can it da la that. 

Being 8 tlUDg immonal as itnir? 

It wims me forth again : — I'll follow it. 

Bar. What if it tempt you toward (h« flood, my lort, 
Or to tAt druuf/U lumtnil o/ the dif, 
That beeiles o'er bia base into the aea, 
And (here assume some other bnrrible form. 
Which niieht deprive your sovareignty of reaaon." —^ct J, Be. 4. 

next five lines — 



And draw yon unto madneM 


think of 


The very place puts (oy« of d 


espe ration 


Without more motive, into e 


ery brain 


That looks 10 many fadoms t 


the sea, 


And hears it roar lienealh, — 





irere omitted in the Folio of 1623, and probably by the 
■atbor himself, and for two reasons, perhaps : first, that 
they add little or nothing to the sense or force of what has 
been said already ; and second, that as the critici^ find (on 
comparison with the previous quartos), several such passages, 
some of them containing wise.mniimH and important t«ach- 
ings, were weeded out in the Folio, and most probably, be- 
cause they too much incumbered the onward progress of 
the dramatic action. 

Again, Hamlet exclaims from the very summit of (he 
#iff; — 

" Ban. What may this meao, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel 



> Dit WtU all Wille und VortteUung. i. 



to. Leipiig, lSa«. 



Hftkiag night tiMsoai 
So horribly lo »h»ke our aiapoiiuon, 
With titoughU btyond ike reachti of ■ 



id tre fools of nntun 




Td a grave busiuesa puper, in 1604 (the Nune year in 
which the perfected '' [lamlet " ivos first priiitoii), we finil 
Bacon Hpeaking of " his royal Majesty's sovereign uid Ligh 
nisdom " as " able to pierce and penetrate far btyond the 
reach of our capacities ; " ' — bo natnrolly do analogoiu 
ideas fall into like forms of expression, with the same au- 
thor, even in compositJODS of the most diverse kiads. 



Page 469. TTieJinffers of the pmuers above. 
In another place, Ba<:on uses the expression '■' tht 
dence andjtnger of God."' It is also used by Sir Simondlj 
D'Ewes,' in 1634 (speaking of John ^IHnthrop and hts ~ 
ritan coIouiBts), thus : " That the very finger of God hath 
hitherto gone with them." And I notice this as one of the 
many instances iu which the common use of the time might 
be sutiicieot to explain a parallelism of this uature. It 
was doubtless a com mo a phrase of speech with which 
Shakespeare, us well as Bacon, or D'Ewes, might hitve 
been familiar. The citations prove, however, that Bacou 
was iu fact iu the habit of uaiug it ; but there is iio evi- 
dence whatever that William Shakespeare did in fact um 
it in a single instance. If it stood alone it might go for 
nothing. But it does not stand alone, but is associated and 
inseparably connecicl with other expressions still more 
marked and peculiar, such as " ihaking off her Jit$k " and 
" ihuffiing off thit morlal coil ; " so that we have, not the 
single resemblance only, but the assembled coucaieuation 
Df resemblances in oue and the saiue whole picture in both 
writings. 

1 aiMdding'i Lmtri and Lift of fiaran. III. 24S. 

» Ihil. IV, 190. 

• A¥UAiofra/,hi/. «tc., b)' J- O. Hilliwill, II. IIS, Londoo, IStf. 
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Page 491. The giants' thrte hilU. 



Scillaet atqne Ossn froadMum iavolv 
D thric* they il 



e Olympum : ' 



cited from 



OlynipiiB,OB», p 

' WLen these lines (with the tranalation) > 
I Bacorj's Woi'ks,' I had not noticed that we have Id the 
I " Hamlet," a aubstaaUal translation of this same Latin cou{>- 
I let bj the author himself; und though that given above la 
yery good, I think '■ Hamlet's " much batter, thus : — 
" nam. Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 
Tlli of lhi< (1st ■ mountun yon have mada, 
To o'crtop oid Pelion, or the akyish biud 

Of blue OiympuB." 

" And if (hou prale of mounlaiDf, let Ibem tttniw 
HiilioD! of DcrcB on us, till nur ground, 
Singeinjc hii [utc against Ihi burnina xons, 
Mato Om« UkB a wart." ~ Act V. Be. 1. 

In the passage cited from liacon, the allusion was, doubt- 
less, to the ginDta Otus and EphiaJtes, sons of Neptune 
and Aloeis, who attempted to scale Heaven, in that manner, 
until transfixed by the darts of Apollo and Diana, accord- 

. ing to Longinus,' — xcii ra ir-tpl tous 'AA.ua^; tw Troufri} 

[ mfMTtTokin]ii.tva, 

Longinus cites the lines fi'om Homer ("Odyss." XL t. 315) 
bat Bacon t^kes them directly from Virgil : — 

" El eonjuratos cieJudi rcnclndere fntroa: 
Tar lunl conali," elf. — Virg., Georg., I. r. 380. 



Page 498. Htaven and earth. 
Bearing in mind that Bacon's notion was that the sonl 
s not a part of " heaven and earth " (i. e. the material 
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y frum 6<^^| 



world), but was "a spirit newly inclosed i 

earth," and tliat apirftH were breathed directly f 

"so that the ways of God with Bfiirits are not iuclutled in 
Nature or the laws of heaven and earth " (using tliv word 
heaven in the ancient sense as synonymous with the «ky, 
or the heavens, and not in our modem sense of a Gplriluid 
sphere beyond (he skies), we shall be in a position lo see 
the point 6f Hamlet's remark ; for the poet, for his pur- 
poses, hall actually brought the ghost upon the scene within 
the reach of mortal sight, as if he were a part of heaven 
and earth. Now Horutio, reflecting upon this wonderful 
appearance of the ghost (who hiid thus unceremoniously 
included himself in the actual phenomena of Nature), and 
awakened, perhaps, to some slight reminiscence of that an- 
cient birth of Cupid from underneath the " brooding wing 
of Night," thus exclaims ; — B 

"Bor. day and night, but th» U wond'roua Mnnga! ^^ 

Bam. And Iberefore u r ntrangi r, give )t w«l«t>ni«. ^| 

Then an mora (hiagB in heavewand enrtii, dnrRtio, H 
Than tie dreani'ii of la our philosophy." — Act I. 8e. S. 

Evidently the idea bad occurred lo Hamlet that k ghost 
might become a visible ]iart of heaven and earth (according 
to Bacon's use of the words), though such a thing had not 
been dreamed of iu the received ])hilosophy. But in the 
ordinary course of nature, a soul was to he regarded as 
"the amplest of substances," and as "a special aiid peculiar 
work of Providence," enjoying uo rest, according to the 
axiom that " the motion of things out of their place it rapid, 
and in their place calm ; " and iience, — 

" Then '» not the nmnllsst nrb which tbou behold'st ^H 

Bat in hii bkXhm lilte «n Bopel aiags, ^U 

Btill quiring In Ihe yoaaif-ty'd cherabina: ^H 

Such hatmonj- it in immoruil sonU." — 1/tr. afVtn^ T. Be. I^ 

All this, too, is in fiill accordance with the theory of his 
metaphors in his learned argument on the Pottnati;* **m 
we see, there be preceiienta or platforms of monarchies, & 

" Worb (Bojlon), XV. 198. 



archies, &c«|^_ 
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m nature and ahove nature; even from the monarch of 
heaven and earth to the king (if you will) in a hive of 

In a recent work on British Philoaophy/ the writer, 
discussing this subject, ([uotes these lines from tlie " Ham- 
let," as being "a godsend Ui the Si>iritualiBt«," but con- 
cludes that the doctrine taught is nothing more after all 
than ■' a stronger form of the always philosophical DOlion 
that the phenomenal cosmos of our sentiency is not neees- 
sarily the phenomenal cosmos of all contemporary sen- 
tiency." The chief difference here between our philosojilier 
and the poet would seem to be merely this, that while the 
philosopher was perfectly aware that spirits (immortal 
fiouls) might have a phenomenal sentiency and a visible ap- 
pearance, "above nature," to one another, or to the "quiring 
angels and yoimg-ey'd chernbins," the poet thought proper 
to bring that fact down into heaven and earth, to the tangi- 
ble apprebension of the stage j hut the " perturbed spirit " 
(thus in motion out of place) was forbid to tell the secrets 
of bis prison-hoii«e, since 

— " this elemal bluoD most not he 
To ears of aei^b Bud blood." 

For the author doubtless knew that beings thus constituted 
must necessarily be invisible to mortal sight, otherwise than 
by the magic of Prospero, or in the way that Hamlet saw 
his father — 

And perhaps the author had read, if he did not copy (ai 
Theobald thought^, this passage from Lucretius: — 

"Quod multk in Tcrria fleri, Cictoqua tucalur. 
Quorum operum cauiu aullu mtioas videre 
PosaDQt," —Lib. I. V. 102. 

Somewhat similar notions are manifest ia these lines : — 



"Bur. 



1 tbe nioHt bigb Bad pHlmf sUtfl at Rams, 



k tilde ere Ihe migbtieiit Juliui fell, 
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Tbe gnvea atood [enuitlsu; the ibceted dead 

Did w]ue>k and gibber in tbe Romui (IrwU; 

Stin ihone with traini of lire, dent of blood f«llj 

Diuetcn vcil'd tbe luii ; and Ibe moiat tiar, 

Upon whoM inAuencs Neptnnr's empira standa, 

Wai lick almoBl (a dnoDuds; witb «dipM; 

And even the like precane of flerca eTcnta, 

Aj harblngeis precediag still the F&t«a, 

And prologaa to the ataan'd coniiog-on, 

Hava Braptu and Earlli logetber demoustnted 

Uato DDT cliiDatoreB aad countrymBn." ' — Act I. Bo. 2. 

These lines were omitted from the Folio of 1628 I 
WLeLher it were one of those passages that had I 
weeded out as sujierfluoiiB, or were dropped out by mers ] 
accident in printing, must be mattor of conjectur 
would seem lo be much Id the vein and habit of ihinkiof 
of this author. 

The same words are used again, in the second part of tl 
" Henry VI.," in & like sense, but in a somewhat differ 
coDoection, thus : — 

" air. O let the Tila world end. 

And tbe prcmiaed Bamei of ibe lut day 
Kuit cii'lA and hiamn togathcr!" — Act V. 8e.t, 

Upon this word premised, Theobald made the obsem*] 
tion, that " Shakespeare is very peculiar in his adjectivett 
ftnd it is much in his munner to use the words borrowed 
from the Latin closer to their origiual signification than 
they were vulgarly used in ; so here he uses premiatd tel 
the sense of the word from wluch it is derived, pramimu' 
(i. e. sent before). This is the use of a writer whose i 
is so thoroughly imbued with the Latin language that I 
uncoQBciously incorporates it into his English. Othi>r orifc>1 
ics have remarked this of these plays, and also of 1 
It is a constant }ieculiarity of his writings, far beyond n 
was common with the writers of his time ; and it is scftrcdf 1 
to be questioned that he enlarged the King's T 
of the Idtin. 

1 Thaobild'i Bhait^cart, TT. 393. 

» Jbid., VII. «9, 
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Page 513. Providence and Fait. 
I have endeavored to show thai an ideolisUc pltiloBopliy . 
iea at the foundation of Bacon's phjBical acieDce, however 
obscurely dtssemiuated in acatl«red fragmoots, or vaguely 
iawrapped in his soinewbat Btrange, half scientific, half poet- 
ical, but sublimely imaginative and grandly Bpeculative 
manner. Hia depths are not easily fathomed, and hix sys- 
tem has many phases. He is a sort of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Homer, all in one. He reiterates Parmenides, that, 
in the last analysis, being and knowing is all one. He 
figures the universe as an intellectual globe, with phys- 
ical and metaphysical hemispheres. He anticipates, aud 
in a measure foretells, the operations, orgunizaiious, in- 
Btrumenialitiea, and developments of the modern scienc'es. 
He declares that heat is motion, that matter is a form or 
mode of motion, and that there is transition of species. 
He begins a reins tau ration of all science, and predicts its 
completion. He would have a Natural History that should 
be, like another Scripture, exact and true npon the verity 
of an oath. He would have the Book of God's Works 
read from beginning to end. He would have a marriage of 
the Human Mind to tlie Universe, with the Divine Good- 
ness for bridesmaid. The mind of man was capable of the 
image of the universal world, and he would have its con- 
ceptions copied there for instruction and ase. He convert* 
all the realms of nature into a symbolism of thought and 
a means of expression. All fantastic gods, spirits, and 
demons, he remits, without benefit of clergy, to the " limbo 
of Paracelsus and the darksome authors of magic." It 
was man's business to live in the world as it is found, 
make himself master of all the powers of naiure. and learn 
lo live wisely. He reconstructs from the foundations the 
scheme of morals and of the civil State. He makes an 
«natomy of the characters, natures, and dispositions of men 
and women. He paints the colors of good anil evil. There 
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was a lesser Providence, and a greater as well. There « 
a Fate, too, which was also a kind of Providence, if c 
ceived and kDuwn aright The highest wisdom in the 
duct of life he would place before the eyes of men ii 
most attrae'.ive form as in o model, where the higher n 
social, anil civil laws, ihe interplay of Free Will, Fat«, a 
Providence, the differences of good and evil, the c 
of vice and virtue, of honor and baseness, of justice a 
injustice, of love and hate, of chaatity and lewdness, of cour-^ 
age and weakness — all the antinomies of confounding con* 
traries — ttiroiigh the entire scale of the passions, emotions, 
vanities, and nobilities of human nature, with inevitable nad 
exact measure of justice and retributive divine veageanoo^J 
too, might be seeu and heard and felt, if not wholly undei 
stood. 

Such models we seem to have in these plays of Shak6> 
epeare. At any rate, we may discover, in the "Measum 
for Measure," the just Duke and the unjust Albeniau sub 
stitute. the chaste Isabella and the Ludo of lewdness ; 
the "Ileury IV.," the Hotspur of honor in extreme, and tba , 
FalatalTof baseness bedizeued in wit, exhibiled i 
trust of opposites and consequences ; in the ■* As You Lika j 
It," the thoughtful melaucholy of the seer in Jaqnes and 
the sprightly lloaaliod of fortune's changes, iiistrucl«d of m \ 
great magician ; in tlie " Timon of Athens," the vicisaitudts 
of wealth and patronage, the unbalanced misanthrope nud 
the well-poised phUosopher, who understands the secrets of 
nature and art, and sees the highest beauty in life and mo- 
tion as the work of creative thought ; iu tlie ■' Tempeflt," 
(he Prospero of universal knowledge and the Caliban of 
davage ignorance, half human, half brute ; in the " Troilag 
and Cressida," the marriage of mind to the universe, 
thought and oblivion in the wisest men ; in tlie " Macbeth," 
the victim of violated conscience and superstitious error, is 
contrast with the anticipations of true foreknowledge ; and 
in the " Richard IIL," the deformity of body and aonl thM 
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m&kea a devil quoting Scripture aod a tyrant of wilt and 
power in one, riding rougli-shod over all laws, divine and 
liuman, till tlie aven^ng Nemesis nicks tlie thread. In the 
Roman plaja may be foimd the maxims of civil polity, the 
natithe«ea of democracy and imperialism, the indiviilual 
person and the tamily or nation, fortitude (whereof Brutus 
is the great exemplar) and weakness in state and person 
(as in Antony and Cleopatra) ; aod in other plays, also, the 
characters, natures, and dispositions of men and nomeii, ae 
if they had been a study from the life. In the " Wars of 
the Roses," may be seen the true sovereignty, falling by 
weakness and folly, and ihe false usurpation, bringing end- 
le&s evils on the state and people. And finally (not to 
enumerate the whole), in the great play of " Lear," more 
particularly are exhibited the terrible workings of fate upon 
all mankind, and especially upon those who fail to heed the 
invisible and inexorable laws, and the chances and fatahties 
as well, — the old King grown unwise, who banishes hia 
best counsellor, and cannot distinguish the good from the 
bad in ■' such dlETerent issues " as are governed by the stars, 
— the unaccommodated man, even in the honest Edgar, 
whom 

" — the huveua' plagues 
Heti hnmWed w all strokei," — 
kud the bUnd Gloster, too, — 

" — tbu •rill not «ea, 
BeuUH ho doeii not feel," — 

who has no way, and therefore wants no eyes, having stum- 
bled when lie saw. 

There b nothing more remarkable in the plays, perhaps, 
than this sure unrolling of Parca's fatal web. Here, may 
be remembered the fate of Rosencranz and Guilderstorn, 
who were sent with Hamlet to England, bearing secret dis- 
(lalches Ui the King to put Hamlet to death on his arrival 
Hamlet managed to alter the dispatches, on board 
■hip, and escaped back to Denmark. These willing instm- 
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ments of a ne&rious transaction, on Uieir arrival in Eng- 
land, were put to death in hia stead ; aod wlien llie news ot 
their death was announced to Hamlet in Denmark, lie made , 
this notable observation : — 

" Bam. Whj, nun, tbef did make Ion to this emplayaeati I 
Hey are not near my conKlence; tbeir ieftM 

'Tig diuigerous when Ihe baser nature comes 

Between Ihe paaa and feU incens^l poiaU 

Of mightj oppoaltea." 
And in the final scene, the principal actors in this lifo-1 
drama come inexorably between the pass of the poisoned 1 
cups and rapiers, and the intricate web of &te and relribo- I 
tion, which they have all been bo industriously weaving for | 
themsolves, is suddenly unraveled in a very surprising and J 
tragic manner. Hamlet dies, wishing only to be reported J 
aright : — 

" Bam. Report me and mj uom tright 

To ths uaBatisdcd 

The nut a lilence." 
Indeed, in the moral aspect, tlie complications of Fata 
and Free Will that almost inevitably arise out of the lim- 
itations of nature and the contradictions of human weak- 
ness, folly, and depmvity, to the physical, civil, and moral 
laws, and to the eternal principles of reason, justice, honor, 
love, and truth, — to the order of Providence in llie Doi- 
verae. — are displayed in a marvelous manner Uirougboat 
the plays, in which the whole fabric and order of discovery, 
in the highest and noblest subjects, are (as Bacon ex- 
pressed it) " place<l under the very eyes, as in a repreten- 
tAtive visible history, or a speaking picture." In ibe 
" Hamlet," more especially, the wisest teachings are con- 
ningly interspersed, or woven into the leiture of the story. 
The whole portraiture is artistically shaded into light and 
dai'kno^ — into all the colors of good and evil. The sliug- 
^leH of the greatest and purest soul with the dark prob- 
lems of life and eternity, in a bewildering maze of &tBlitiea 
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and powers that lie beyond their knowledge or control, 
are exhibited in the most tragic and awful grandeur. The 
imagery and the symbolism are like a work of magic. 
The piece is tempered with the finest feeling, and seasoned 
with religion as with salt And the higher philosophy of 
the supernatural in the natural shines through it, illumin- 
ating from within both the structure and the surface, as if 
it were, like the universal world itself, all swimming in a 
sea of celestial fire. 

Page 516. Art and Nature. 

This doctrine of Bacon, that Art is subject to Nature, is 
translated into poetic diction, and aptly illustrated in Shy- 
lock's story of Jacob and Laban's sheep and the streaked 
and pied lambs, Jacob's thrift with the peeled wands, and 
Antonio's reply, in the " Merchant of Venice " : — 

'* Ant. This was a venture, sir, that Jacob sery'd for; 
A thing not in his power to bring to pass. 
But swayM and fashion'd by the hand of Heaven." — Act I, 8e, t. 

It appears again in the " All 's Well That Ends Well : " — 

** Lajleur. A shewing of a heavenly effect in an earthly actor — tba 
very hand of Heaven. 
Par. Aye, so say I. 
Lafl. In a most weak — 

Par. And debile minister, g^at power, great transcendence." — 

Act II. 8c 8. 

So, the allegory of Atalanta signified that Art was 

swifter than Nature, " and as we may say the better runner, 

and comes sooner to the goal ; ** and this piece of ancient 

wisdom, thus vividly impressed upon the writer's memory, 

might readily furnish him with another brilliant metaphor, 

thus : — 

*^ Jaques. Yon have a nimble wit; I think 'twas made of Atalanta's 
heels." 

Again, we have a similar expression in the '' Antony and 
Cleopatra," thus : — 

" O'er-picturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy outwork Nature.'' — Act II. 8c S. 



Theobald notes this passage *' as alludiog to that finafl 
picture done by Apelles, the beauty and limbs of whi 
he copied, 'Us said, from Campaspe, hie beloved mistreBa,*! 
and cites Ovid ; — 

" Si Tsoerem Cous nuDqusm posnlsBct Apellu, 



Page 535. The world-priion. 
It may be well to note that this idea of the world beiD|f ' 
B prison may have come from Longiaus. It is related in 
his Life,' that his fame as a critic and philosopher drew 
him from Athens to the Court of Queen Zenobia, who 
finally mode him her chief counaelior, &ad that he dic- 
tated the Queen's letter to the Emperor Aurelian (when be- 
sieged by him in Palmyra), which so offended him. that 
when they were both taken captives, Zenobia waa pardoned, 
but LonginuB ordered to be put to death ; and that he die4 J 
unmoved, like a philosopher, addressing his friends (who I 
sought to console him) in these last words : " Si terra nm 
aliud quam magnus quidcm career txitlimari dehtftt, eum 
felicissimvm esse, qui primus in Kbertarem vintHeelur." 
(If the world is to be deemed oothing other than a great 
prison, then is be the most happy who is first to gain bii 
iberty.) 
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Since the Appendix was added to the third edition, in 
1875, gome further particulars have come to my notice, 
which are deemed to have a safHciently important bearing 
upon the subject to be given in this Supplement Some 
of them are matters of curious interest in themselves apart 
from our question, and, altogether, they nuy at least con- 
firm believers, or strengthen the skeptical iu their wavering 
faith, even if they should carry no more conviction to the 
minds of dissenters tliau what bos gone before. As addi- 
tional evidence, it is rather cumulative th^ different in 
kind from that heretofore produced, and it is limited to 
those items which seemed to me to have some direct and 
peculiar weight upon the immediate question of Bacon's 
hand in the work, or as showing distinct traces of his learn- 
ing, mind, and genius, earmarks (as it were) of what prop- 
erty belonged only to himself; not imagining, however, that 
1 have exhausted them all. The less weighty might easily 
grow weaker and weaker until they ran out to the infinity 
of zero. 

The most notable accession to the evidence that has re- 
cently come to my knowledge is that made by Mrs. Henry 
Pott, of London, in her important publication of Bacon's 
" PROSira," ' with elucidations from the Shakespeare plays. 
It impresses me, on the whole, as "confirmation strong as 
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proofs of Holy Writ." Still, it is only more of the Bam 
sort. Its moat striking peculiurity (I sliouid say) U, that 
like the Northumberland M.S., it gives us qd authentifl' 
glimpse of Bacon in his literary workshop. 

Among others, whose writings iu the same direction may 
be especially worthy of notice, I may mi^nlion William 
Ilenry Smith, Esq., of London, the late Ileury G. Atkin- 
soD, Esq., of Boulogne'Bur-Mer, Dr. William Tborosou, of 
Melbourne, Australia, Hon. O. Follet, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
Edward W. TuUidge, Esq., of Salt Lake, Utah, and A|>ple- 
tou Morgan, Esq., of New York, who, since the publication 
of bis " Shakespearean Myth," has become (as I am credi- 
bly informed) a thorough believer in the Baconian autfaor- 
sbip of the plays ; and Mr. W. H. Wyman, of Ciuciunati, 
though not professing to be a convert to the same opinion, 
has published an excellent "Bibliography of the Baooot^ 
Shakespeare Controversy," * with notes and extracts. J 

Page 7. Employmentt. ^ 

Mr. Hal li well -Phi Hips, in his " Outliues,"* glvei a copy 
of a bill of complnint filed by John Shakespeare agaiust 
Edmund Lambert, in 1589, which mentions "William 
Shakespere " as his son {"Jilio iuo "), and remarks that it 
is " the only positive meolJoD or notice of the great dram- 
atist, between the years 1585 and 1592, which has yet 
been discovered." He speaks also (p. 676) of the " Lord 
Strange's Servants" as existing in 1592, of the " Earl of 
Pembroke's Servants." in 1592-93, of the "Earl of Sus- 
sex's Servants," in 1593-94, and of the "Lord Chamber- 
Iain's Servants," in 1594 ; and ho sapi)Mes that William 
.Shakespeare may, at first, have become attach..d to one or 
more of thetie earlier companies before he became one of 
the "Lord Chamberlain's Servants," out admits that "ths.^ 
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proofs are weak." Mr. R. G. White ' was ready to believe 
(eiaclly on wiml evidence it does not very clearly a|i]iear) 
timt Sliake^peure wunt from Stratford to Liomlon, »<onie- 
where " witliin the years 1.585 and 158G," and " with Venut 
and Adorns written, if nothing else," but "not onlikely a 
play " in his pocket. 

Mr. Halli well-Phillips also states that it is recorded on 
Shakespeare's monument at Stratford'OD'Avon that he died 
"April 23d, 1616," aged 53. And we learn from Theo- 
bald's Preface (1733) that his widow "dy'd that very Year 
in which the Plagert publish'd the first Edition of his Works 
in Folio, Anno Dom. 1623, at the Age of 67 years," as it 
appeared "from her Monument in ^frof/brt^ Church." 

Page 20. Dt. Harvey'i Diieovery, 
It would appear to be certain that Bacon knew Harvey, 
and that he must have heard something of his discovery of 
the cireulation of the blood, though not until after the plays 
were written. Aubrey informs us that "Harvey had been 
physician to Lord ChanceUor Bacon, ivhom he esteemed much 
for his wit and style, but would not allow him to be a great 
philosopher. Said he to me, ' He writes philosophy like a 
Lord Chancellor,' speaking in derision." * This is an inter- 
esting circumstance. Such an acijuaintance is just what we 
might expect. Nor is it at nil surprising thnt a strictly sci- 
entific observer, like Harvey, should make just that criticism 
on Bacon's philosophy. Harvey wanted a nuked registrj 
of dry facts. Bacon endeavored to iiiterpret the meaning 
of facts. When I read a paper before the Academy of 
Science of St. Loois on the Naman Races. '■ Why." said Dr. 
£ngelmaon, "you argue like a lawyer." Harvey (siiys 
Aubrey) "was wont to say that man was but a great mis- 
chievous baboon," He had probably arrived at some 
glimpse of the Darwiniun " Descent of Man." This other 
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. statement is worthy of mentioD also (p. 381) : " I have h 
hiai [Harvey] say Lliat after hie book of the circulation a 
tlie blood cuDie out, he fell off mightily in bis practice, anil 
't was believed by the Tulgar that he vna crack-brained, and 
all the phyaicians were against his opinion and envied him; 
with much ado, at last, in about tweuiy or thirty years' 
time, it was received in all the uulversiiiea of the world, 
and. UB Mr. IlobW says, in hU book De Corpore, be is the 
only man, perhaps, that ever lived to see his own docuiae 
establifilied in bis lifetime." i 

Chambers says (Encyclop. V. Title Harvey) that " it was i 
not until 1628, that Harvey published his views at larga 
in his treatise, De Afotu Cordii et Satiffuinit, 4to, Prune., 
though they were announced in his lectures at the College 
of Surgeons in the spring of 1616." It is very clear that 
William Shakespeare could never have heard of them. 
The plays had ceased to appear since 1613, and Sliake- 
speare died April 23d, 1616. ILirvey's book did not appear 
until two years after Bacon's death in 1 626. According to 
Dr. Kichardron,' Harvey had been expounding his doctfiiM J 
" for nine years before the publicatio 
about 1619 ; and it was about tiiis ti 
that he became Bacon's physician ; 
physician extraordinary to the king i 
also, that if Bacon bad heard of the discovery at all, it « 
not until after the plays (or the greater |tart of them) had 
been wriiten. There is nothing in the plays to show that 
their author had any knowledge of Harvey's discovery. 

Page 22. " La/. To &t rtlinquiihed of the artiiU" 
Mrs, Pott gives as the following " Promus " entry (1S7^ 
p. 411): " Quod expertus facile reliiiquil. (What 
tried he readily relinquishes.) " 

Mrs. Pott cites the above line, and remarks that it ia tl 
i Richsrdtuii, M. O., F. B. S 



n of his book," or sines I 
me, or not much Ut^r, 
and he was appointed 
n 1623. So it u dear, 
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Page 23 P i^ I 

Bacon's "Promus" entry b I (Mrs. Pott) is. "MineraU 
wjttes strong potaon, and they be not corrected." 

"The Other Btream of hatred was of a deeper and raore 
mioeral nature." Bacon's " Charge against Somerset." 

And again, he uaes the eipressiou, " a certaio mineral 
spirit of bitterness." 

This entry in the '• Promus " may help farther to explain 
why " poisonous minerals " and a miueral wit, or spirit, or 
nature, came together in both writings. 

Pages 31-35. £arli/ Plagi. 

I »d(l the following Notes : — 

(1.) Now (in 1878) I have read enough of the "King 
John" of ISai (Haziitt's Shaltes. Library, Vol. V.) to sat- 
isfy myself that the author of ihe Shalsespeare play never 
had anything to do with it. and made no use of it, though 
ho may have known of it, as lie probably did know some- 
thing of most of the literature of Ilia time. 

(i.) On reading this old " Timon " (Hailitt'a Shakes. 
Library. Vol. VI., 1875), I am decidedly of Mr. Knight's 
opinion. It ta not probable that either Shakespeare or 
Bacon ever saw it. It is indeed written by **a acholar," 
and I should think by some young collegian for a college 
club, with his head full of the classics and the literary 
jargon of his fellows, but yet a man of sprightly genius, 
full of fantastic humor and boyish wit, and a good master 
of language. The style and matter are about as far away 

possible from that of the Shakespeare plays. 

(3.) On reading the old play of " The Famoua Victories 
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of Henry V." (HmIUi's Shakes. LiK, Vol. V. Land.. 1875). 
1 um iudiued to tbe opiuion tliat the uutlior of the Shakea- 
peare pliiys never had aDy haod at all in it, and that 
wrilteu by another writer altogether. 

(4.) The lirat Part of tbe " ConteutioD," etc., wa 
printed iii 1594, and the second Part, called "The Ti 
Tragpdy of the Duke of York," in 1595, without any 
author's name on the title-page, and then again in 1602; 
and then both together, in or about 1619, with the name of 
William Shakespeare nn the title-page. This first Part 
(Hazlitt's Shakes. Lib., Vol. V. Und., 1875) 1 believe to 
have been written by the author of the Shakespeare plays, 
and afterwards rewritten, and greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, before 1623, by the author himself (Datnely, Bacon). 
Such is my theory of it. 

Mr. White's essay has satisfactorily demons I rated that 
the " Coiiteutiou " and the " True Tragedy " were first draft* 
of the second and ihii'd Parts of the " Henry VI.," and 
were written by the author of the Shnkespeare plays (whom 
he takes, of course, to have been William Shakespeare) ; but 
his attempt to show that Greene and others had a hand in 
it. I cotisider a failure, and chiejty for the reason that ihe 
r hand of Francis Bacon may just as well exph 

B differences of style and manner that are noticeable. 

Page 31. " Seneca cannot be too heavy, 
light." 
(Mrs. Pott, p. 248) has thia ent 

too hot. 
fit for Plautus than " too hot" 



a 



^B sli 



Bacon's " Promus 
" Neither too heavy n 

" Too light " was n 
hence, probably, the 

Pages 35, 36. " The Turning of the Shrne." 
In this play we hnve unmistakable traces of the author's 
studies in Italian literature. The story, incidents, and name* 
all Italian, and the scene is laid in Padua, 
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Bcliool of art at llint day; ntid there are frequent intersper- 
Biotis oi Italian plii'sses, together with Latin quotations from 
Terence and Ovid. 

There was an older play by another hand oained " The 
Taming of a Shrew, iu 1594," which ntay be found in 
Hazlitl's Shakes. Lib., Vol. IL One would thiok that a 
simple reading of it ouglit to satisfy any one that the author 
of the Shakespeare piny uever had anything to do with iL 
In respect of merit, or matter, it is mere nonsense to meo- 
tion it iu the same connection, though possibly it may have 
been ooe of the stories which suggested that play ; and 
possibly the practical joke played upon Sly, the tinker, in 
the "Introduction," may Lave been borrowed from it. But 
we may just m well suppose that he drew it from the orig- 
inal source, which may be found in the Italian novel called 
" // Grasto Legnuaiuolo " (the fat wood carver), and written 
in the Florentine dialect about 14<)9.' A similar comic 
hfffa appears in it. The name of the victim was not Sly, 
but Mauetto, and a gentleman of his acquaintance invented 
the practical joke of having him arrested for a debt of one 
Matteo, and sent Malteo's brothers and friends to liira in 
JHiJ. with instnictions to treat him as if he were himself 
Matteo ; and, in spita of all liia protestations to the con- 
trary, they fooled him until he fairly lost all sense of his 
own identity. In the older English play, Sly wakes up at 
the end of the piece, and, coming to himself again, ihinka 
that his lordship and the play he had seen were all a dream : 
iu the Shakespeare play nothing is said of Sly at the end, 
nor is he mentioned anywhere but in the " Introduction." 

Bacon speaks of dramatic poetry as " a visible history " 
and " an image of actions as if they were present, as history 
is of actions in nature as they are, that is past " {ante. p. 
198); and again, "For as statues and pictures are dumb 
histories, bo histories are speaking pictures " {imte, 129). 
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And in the Mnsqae, his hero is advised not to *' fii Ub vief^ 
oolj' upon a picture iu a liitle table, while there be so matiTl 
tables of biatories, yea. to the life, eicelleut to behold a 
ndmire " (ante, p. 195). And tlieae ideas crop out agitlii is^ 
this " Introduction " tims : — 

"3 Sent. DoBl Uimi luve [ikiunaV 



:o pU)' 1 plea 



Dui'a pUj'en, bearing your «mendment, 



51y. Harrr, I will let Ilieni plaj: Ii> il not ■ camoDtj, 
(pmibo], or a tumbling tricli V 

Page. No niT luH ; it 19 more pleuing bIu9. 

Sl</. WUbI, bouHhDl<I itulT 7 

Pagt. Il iaakind al hhtory." — Jnlrod., Se. 3. 

Mr. White observes that at least one incident of the plai 
seems tn have been taken from Gaacoigue's translation ( 
Arioslo's ■■ Suppositi," as pointed ont by Farmer. This I 
very possible; but then, if the author himself were familue 
with Italian litemlure, be may as welt be supposed lo hi 
gone to the original writers. In his " Life of Shakespear 
(ed. of Works, vol. i. p. xxi.— xxiv.), Mr. White cites paralW 
passages from antranslateii Italian aaibors, and is obliged li 
infer that William Shakespeare could read Italian, witbonn 
a particle of proof of any such fact, and contrary to aR T 
legitimate presnmpiions. That Fj-ancis Bacon was extetK i 
sively acquainlc^d with Italian literature, as well as with thd 1 
French and Spanish, we have certain demonstration in Iu« lj 
" Promus " entries (as given by Mrs. Pott), and in his nnmeN' I 
ouB references to authors in those languages throaghont b 
own writings; and, of course, if we may take him for ihtfl 
author of the pliiys, all this diflicuhy is at once claarod ap. 

More ihan a dozen Italian authors are cited in tbe *-Ai^' 
vancement of Learning" alone. Many of the plays U*m 
founded upon Italian titles. The learning of It«Iy, neit I 
Hfter ihe claBsical, was chiefly in vogue as far north i 
London at tliat day. BocCHCcro, Itandello, Cinihio Ger 
ArioHlo, and tnany others, furnisbed a commuu storehot 
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of romintic material for noTelists and poets. The Mer- 
chant of Veuice," the "Othello," the "Two Genllemeu of 
Verona," the " Measure for Measure," and this " Taming 
of the Shrew," especially, display an intimate acquaintance 
with Italian names, places, tales, maauers, and history. 
Hamlet says of his play : — 



" lie poisons 



him i' Ibe garden of ha aUU, 
Gonzsgn : Ibe story is extant, 
choice lUilwa." ' 



And here it may be mentioned that in the Italian books 
of the 16th century the story is told of the Duke Sforza, 
of Milan, that he gave to the pirate of Lake Coroo {H 
Mfdighlna) an Open letter of instructious to the governor 
of the Castle of Mueeo to deliver up the castle to him. and 
also a leaied tetter iastructing the governor to cut his throat 
on his arrival there. The pirate destroyed the sealed let- 
ter, delivered the other, and so got the castle.' It ia, at 
least, not improbable that the ittcident of the king's uaied 
Irtter to put Hamlet to death on bis arrival in England 
(which also failed of its purpose) had its source in this 
Italian story. 

It need not be supposed that this author, in his selection 
of popular tales from these old Italian sources, or from any 
other, as a foundation for his dramas, would follow them 
very cloaely either in matter or in manner. Nor need it 
be in any way surprising that he should borrow the ground 
story or incident only, that he should freely add or omit, 
and transform and invent, characters, situations, incidents, 
and all manner of details, and, when the question was of 
human miture, of actual human life, of natural law, of ethi- 
cal right, or of the retributive divine justice, or when "the 
spirit of man" required "a more ample greatness, a more 
exact goodness, and a more absolute variety, than cau be 

1 HnmUl, Jet III. Sc. 3. 
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found in the nature ot things," ^ mouM the drift and the 
leesoD to his onu Bpecial objects aud his deeper purposes. 
We mny find it illuGtruted, in many iiiGtauces, what Tbeo- 
buld said of the " Measure for Meusure," that the " turns " 
wliich were given " to the story " were quite different from 
whut he found in Ciuthio Geruldi's novel, that " the episode 
of Hiiriaua," as also " the Duke's remaining at home to 
BUpervise ilie conduct of his Deputy." was "entirely our 
author's fiction," and that while he thought he could demoa- 
Btrate that Sliakespeare had perused the story of " Promos 
and Cassaudra" in Whetstone's "Comical Discourses," yet 
that" whoever has seen and knows what esecrahle mean stuff 
they are, will acquit him of all suspicion of plagiarii 

Page 51. Theatres and Doukftil Playt. 
Mr. Hailiwell-Phillliis* finds that from 1580 to 151 
there were two theatres in London, one at Shoreditch 
Finsbury Fields, outside the waits of the city, called 
Thr.atre, and another near by. called TJa Curtain, both sit- 
naled near to the old Priory of Holywell, or Halliwell. 
" The Lord Chamberlain's Servants " usually played at 
The Theatre, though in some instances, it seems, at Tht 
Curtain also, or elsewhere. The Theatre was built by: 
James liurbage on leased ground. He was the father 
Richard Ilurha^, the great actor. And Mr. HalliwdU 
Phillips thinks it was probably to this theatre that Willi 
Shakespeare came on bis first arrival in London. The 
Blackfrlars Himso, near Ludgate, was purchased by James 
Burbage on the 4th of February, 1596, aud was converted 
into a theatre. The " Fortune " theatre, near Golden Lane, 
London, was built by Allen and Henslowe, Jan. 8, 1599- 
1600. In this year, the theatres near London were sup- 
pressed by order of the Council, and then the " Globt 
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1 Adv. of Ifarn., Bk. II. 

« WwttnfShakf,.. vol. i, p, 38B, i 
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■ Theatre" waa built in Uaideo Lane on the BaokBide, 
9 Southwark, County of Surrey; bat the " Black friars," 
though prohibited, seems to have continued uudisturbed un- 
til 1617, when il waa finally suppresseii. It would seem, 
therefore, that between 1585 (the earliest date which any 
one hu8 imagined for the arrival of William Shakespeare in 
London) and 1696 (when the Blackfriars House was pur- 
chased), the "Lord Chamberlain's Company" (to which 
Wm. Shakcfipeare belonged) performed at 77ie TAealre in 
Shoreditch, outside the walls of London, but (as Mr. IluJIi- 
well -Phillips himself has stated) there is no positive evi- 
dence of Shakespeare being in London before 1592. It 
was lu this year (hat he was mentioned by Greene as a 
Johannes Faetotum, who waa supposed to be writing plays. 
It is stated, also, that a play of ■' Henry VI," was brought 
out by the " Lord Strange'a Servant*," under the manage- 
ment of Henslowe, at Newington or Southwark, on the ."Id 
of March, 1592, and was the First Part of the " Heury VI." 
of Shakespeare, first printed in the Folio of 1623 (ibid. p. 
64). And he further informs us that the " Reign of Ed- 
ward III." was produced before or in 1595, and quotes 
from it several [lassages, which show (as he thinks) the 
Btyle and manner of Shakespeare, and among tho rest one 
containiog this line : — 

" LiJiBB llikt ItctttT imell l«r worst t(i«n weed*," — 
which apjiears again in the 94th Sonnet ; and from thb 
fact, be infers that Shakespeare had some connection, not 
only with that old play of " Henry VI.," but also with the 
play of "Ell ward III." But besides the identity of this line 
(which may have been borrowed from the Sonnet), and 
agreeing that the other passages cited have a certain tinge 
of the Shakespearean style. I should say that it might just 
as well prove (if it proved anything), by a like course of 
reasoning, that the "Edward HI." had some counection 
with Fraucis Bacon. 
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Pages 64, 55. TAe " Perielet." 
The following passage from the " Romeo aod Jnliel 
(Aet 11. Sc. 3) exhibits some touch, also, of Lord Cerimi 
skill in herbs, plauU, and stoues: — 

" O, Dimble U Ihe powerful grace Ifaat li«B 
[a herbs, pluiu, s(«na, uid tlieir tme qiulltim: 
For Dought 90 rill thai in the eanh dotb live, 
But to tbe earth tome apecUl good doth give ; 
Nor aughl ao good, but, alrBiu'd from thai (air naa, 
Bevolts from true birth, ilumhling in abiue: 
Virtue ilMlf tuiDi rice, being miupplied, 
And vice wmetimes by artiou dignilled. 
Within the infant rind of this weak flown 
Poiaon balh reaidBnce, and oiedkine power: 
For this, being snielt, with that part cbeen tacb put, 
Being taaled, alaya all aena«a with the heart. 
Two tncb opposed litng* encamp them atill 
Id man as well as herbs, grace and rude willi 
And wber« the worser ia predominant, 
Full soon Ihe canker death eata up thai plant." 

Mrs. Pott compares another passage from tbe " Pericl 

with Bacon's "Promne" (entry 362, p. 183), as follows:' 

" Serpent niai aerpenum comederit non flt draco." —Ersuniu* lUofi 



"The Elron)^ and powerful beciime more ao at the cost of thi 
erfu!, as Aaron's rod, turned into a serpent, swallowed up Ui 
tnagieiana," — finny of future, 

"». FIA. Haater. I marvel how the fishes liTe in the sea. 

1. Fiih. Why, ■> iiii^n do a.land : the great ones eat ap the little onn. 

I can oitipare our rich misers to nothing so Htly an to a whale: ■' plan 
and (uml)tes. driving Ihe poor fry before him, and at last deraurs them at 
a moulhrul. Such whales have I hunl on o' the land, who never leare 
gaping till they 've swallowed Ihe whole parish, church, steeple, lulls and 
»][." — Ptr., Ad II. Se. 1. 

The identity of thought here is very palpable, and the 
padsnges furnish a striking instance of the manner iu which 
(as Mrs. Pott has shown in many other cases) the idea, or 
maxim, noted in the " Promus," was devi-loped and ampli- 
lied in prose and verse alike; am) thii one mMy help to 
fanten (he "Pericles" on Bacon, though omitted in tlia_ 
Polio of 1 623. 
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Page 57. Vlastical Attainmentt. 

Ifota: (1.) Tliat the "Comedy of Errors" wus little 
more than a reproduction of the " itleuoechmi " of Plautus, 
was too strongly stated on the authority of the editors. Ou 
a further examiuatiou of it, 1 do not litid that much more 
nas taken from it than the leading incideot, or a bare out- 
line of the story — scarcely more, indeed, than the Bimple 
idea of two persons lookiug so much alike as to be mistuken 
for each other — on which both plays are founded. The 
"Comedy of Errors" is altogether different in its matl«r, 
treatment, and dress, though probably suggested fay the 
Latin play; but it was evidently designed chiefly for the 
entertainment of the gowned and wigged gentry of Gray's 
lun, l)efore whom it made its first appearance at the Christ- 
mas Revels of 1594. 

(2.) Prof. Lewia Campbell ' compares the ■' Antigone " 
of Sophocles with the " Midsummer-Night's Dream" and 
the " Antotiy and Cleopatra," thus : — 

Nf^Ai} A' fpf^tr vnrp aiiia*6*t 
Tryyvm' •win waptiir. — 52S-i 
"Ljj. Why if your ch«k so pale? 



L u( raia, 
.e tempest ol 



■iitct 



d«et) 



" Eho. Will Cusar weep ? 
Affr. Its h*s a cloud iu 'k face." 

Jnt. and CI.. Act III. Be. 3. 

Mr. Symonds ' quotes Shakespeare's "sea of troubles" 
along with ^achylua' kukCiv iriXayot. Theobald ' also cites 
' TpiKVfua; and Prof. Mahafiy* 
Bpeaks of the choral ode on Age and Youth in the " Hera- 
elea " of Euripides as " »o lih S/iakenpeare'i cra&bed Age and 

i- Sepkoela. I. Slt2. 

i SmditMoflhi GrakP.vtt.3^Kr. Loadon, 1876. 
' Wortto/ Skate,.. VH.Wa. l»ndao, 1T33. 
• But qf Gntk Lilcivilurr, I. 318. 
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Youth." He alao notices "a very curious ami iusiruciive 
purullel to the Choephori of ^scbylus, the more curinua 
because accidental." And still more curious (I should smj) 
because not likely to be accidentitl, when a learned poet is 
in question. Prof. Mahaffy also meetions " a Btraiige ex- 
terna] resemblance between the concluding Bcene of the 
' Alceslia ' of Euripides and the ' Winter's Tale.' " • 

As Hamlet saw his father's ghost, so Clytemnestra ^aw 
the ghost of Electra's fatlier, in the "Electra" of Sopboclea 
(417-419, ed. of Lewis CampbeU, LL. D., Oxford, 1881) 

Xp. A^TOI T« airvriv imvf **ffi A«tp mt/Ti 






Compare alao the death of Clytemnestra (Elec 1 
1441) with the murder of Duncan in the "Macbeth, 
ft striking resemblance in the manner of the whole scene.' 
Such iostances are altogether too numerous to be purely 
accidental. 

Prof. Stapfer* gives many happy examples of the 
made of the classics in the plays, whereof here are 
specimeoB : — 

"Noa nunc e manibuB istii, 
Nan Dime b tumulo (ortuogUqne iBvilla 
Nucenlur ruilkc." — Piritw. 

"Lay heri' Ihe »rth; 
And from her Itir and unpolluted 8«ah 
Mar violeU upriag." — Bamltl, Act V.B0.X. 

And alongside of — 



,4 



he places these li 



and asks " vrhy the i 
have met ? " 



le nei;ant redira qiuunquam," — 

nagiuatioQs of the two poets may not 



I Hi^. '/ Orftt Liit 
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Possibly, indeed, they might meet hy pure accident, end 
this ffoiil'l suit tlit^ case for William SlmkeEpearv, ^rciit 
as tliti wiiiiilt^r miglit lie; but if we know thut l!>e auiLi^r 
himself was familiar wilh the Utiii classics, and was not 
aa uneducated stagc-niunagcr, wiili " sm^ill Latiu and less 
Greek," we may find thereiu an easy explauation why their 
imaginatioDH did in fact meet at m&ny poitita. 

The violet eeems to have lieeu a favorite flower with Ba- 
con. "For March," he says, "there come violets, specially 
the single blae, which are the earliest;" and in the Essay 
on Gardens, it is said, " Because the breath of (lowers is far 
sweeter in the air (when it comes and goes like the war- 
bling of music) than in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit (or that delight than to know what be the flowers and 
plants that do best perfume the air. . . . That which al>ove 
all others yields the sweetest smell in the air is the violet, 
especially the white double violet which comes twice a year, 
about the middle of April, and about B:<rthnhtniew-iide i 
nest to that is the Musk-rose." These (it is probable) 
were the 



Page 58. Storie$ offkt Play,. 

Nolei:(l.) A review of the contemporary lileraturB(8s 
given by Ilazlitt in his Shakes. Library, Lond. 1875) 
shows that the story of the buck-baskel in the " Merry 
Wives of Windsor " came from Fiorentino's " 11 Pecorone," 
rather than from the other pieces there printed, and that 
the story of the " Much Ado abont Nothing " came from 
Bandetlo's novel of "Timbreo di CardoDa," rather than from 
Harrington's " Ariosto," or Spenser's " Faerie Queene." 

(2.) Having read in 1878 (in Haalilfs Shakes. Lib., Vols. 
n. and in., I^ndon, 1875) the extant stories, supposed to 
have suggested the plot of the " Measure tor Measure," I 
ihould think it probable that the author got the basis of the 
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tale from CiDtbio Giraldi (ttov. v. dec 8), for some p 

agL-s are verv much alike i but 1 find no trace of (he p 
ill Llie i'e!>I nf llie trash tbere [Hiated ; nor do I find a 
tiling in V^hetetoiie's " Fromos and Cassandra" (1592)1 
c[iiu|]iu'e with it, beyond some general resemblance in l" 

(3.) As to Bacon's knowledge of tbe French, Italian, and 
Spanish languikges and literature, but little U &aid in an; 
of bis biographies. It might be gathered from a Sluilj of 
bis writings that his attainments therein must have been 
considerable. Air. Spedding's account of the MS. " Pro- 
muM of Formularies and Elegancies," ' bearing tbe date of 
Dec. ath, 1594, on the lirst page, and coniaimng entries in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, as well a» in Latin aollV 
Greek, made ii pretty certain that he could read those ]aD>4 
guages ; and tlie citations contained in Mrs. Henry Pott'a 
publication of the " Promus" in full are of such a character 
as to make it sutliciently certain that be was famUiar with 
much of the literature of those toiiguea from tbe original 
sources, even if the use made of them in his writings were 
not enough ; and her illustrations of his use of the varioua 
materials collected into this " I*romptnary Store," both in 
his prose works and in these Shakespeare plays, are so full ■ 
and convincing — nay, so completely unanswerable — thai I 
any one who can study them, and still doubt the fact oC J 
Bacon's hand in tlie plays, must be a person hopeleaalj'J 
given over to strong delusions. 

Page 67. Copyrii/ht. 
The earliest instance I have noticed of the granting a 
diiyri^ht was in 1622, when King James I., by a royal let 
KiMressed to all printers and booksellers, gave to Georg 
Withers, bia oieculors and assigns, '■ the sole liberty q 
printing his 'Hymns and Songs.'" — Masson's Lifa i 
Milton, I. S44. 

> Bocon-a fVorkt (ftwlud). XIV. 11-13. 
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Page 68. The " <Mtlh " of IG22. 

It appears that this copy of the "Othello" was printed \sj 
" N. 0." for Tliumaa Walkley, the stationer, who wrote an 
Address to the Reader upon the setting forth of the book, 
iu which be says, " The author beiug dead, I thought good 
to take that piece of worke upon mee, aud I am the bolder. 
because the author's name 18 sutficient to vent his worku." 
— (White's Shakes. XI. 369.) 

Tliat name would make the book sell, and that was 
enougli for Walkley. He gives no hint from what source 
he obtained the copy. It would seem from the tenor of the 
aJdr-.'SS that the publication wan an enterprise of his own 
motion. This play was entered at Stationers' Hall by 
Walkley, on the 6tli of Oct. 1621, by the title of "The 
Tragedy of Othello, the Moore of Venice." 

There was do earlier entry in the Stationers' Co.'s Regis- 
ter of any play named " Othello," The uames Othello and 
hgo are not found in Ciuthio's novel (which may have 
heel) at least one source of the tale), but they appear to 
have been borrowed from an Italian story, which was em- 
bodied in John Reynold's " God's lievetige against Adul- 
tery," or from the " History of the Famous Enordamus, 
Prince of Denmark," 4to, 1605 (White's Shakes. XI. 861), 
in which both names occur. 

A play of the name of the " Moor of Veniae " is men- 
tioned by Pet«r Cunningham as performed at Whitehall in 
1604; and Mr. Halliweli-Phillips quotes a memlxir of the 
German Embassy to England aa saying (in 1 610) that " he 
went to the Glolie. where he saw represented thi'loire da 
More de Vmite ; " ' and a piny called the " MtH»r of Ven- 
ice " u mentioned, together with the " Winter's Tale " and 
four other Shakespeare plays, in the accounts of 'he Lord 
Treasurer -Stanhope, as played at Whitehall in 1612-13. 
The "Othello " of 1692 wan the only quarto of a new play 

1 OlUiinr; pp. &1T-&S1. 
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(aaya Mr. White) that had been printed for the t 
years ueit after 1G09. It wodM Beem certain ■' 
Glol>e Theatre had beeu in possBasion of a play called the 
" Moor of Venice," since 1604; aod it is quite pos&ible, not 
to say highly probatile, that this was an older play by soma 
other author, and not the "Othello" of Shakespeare. Aud 
it may very well have been that older play in which 
Richard Bui-buge (who died in March, 1618-19) was f^ 
mous in the character of "the Moor; " as it would appear 
from a " Funeral Eulogy " in a US. upon his deceaae, 
" written in the early part of the seventeenth oontury " {t^jt 
Mr. While), reading thoa : — 

" Bui let mt not forget one chielest part, 
WhenJQ bcToDd tlu ml, be tnoVd the bMft; 
l^e grieved Hi»r, oude juioui b; a ilave, 
Wtio seat bis wife lo lill ■ timeleu Rravet 
Then niew himaelf upon the bloodj bed." 

Still it may have been this "Othello" in which BarbagaJ 
played, though " a slave " is not a very exact designatiOB \ 
of lago, who had been a soldier under the Mo( 



and he had aspired to be his lientcnant (instead of CasaioU 
and was appointed his "aMcient," that i a, his ensign, 
t>earer of bis flag. But the smaller poet may have callod 
him a slave for the sake of the rhyme. 

Mr. White waa inclined to place thedate of ooropositi 
of the "Othello ""rather after Ifill than before thatyear.'^ 
The style of the play certainly exhibits the maturest hai " 
of the author. It is at leaat 'juite uncertain, still, wheil) 
tliHt older play, so uniformly aiyled the " Moor o£ Venice,*<fl 
was in fact the same as the "Othello" of Shakespeare, a 
even a first sketch of it ; and there is reaaou for the opinin 
that nothing was known of the Shakeapeare "* Uthetlo," uiilfl 
it appeared in the ijuarlo of 16'2'2, aix years after the del 
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of 'WiUiflm Shakespeare, and in the Folio of 1S23, with im- 
porluDt emeiiJutiuiis ou timt qu:u'ki. 

A Himilur doubt still liangs over the date of the " Troilus 
and Cresaida." Mr. H all iwell- Phillips (Oulliues, p. 519) 
tiuils a play of that iiamu meiitioued " as act^ by the I<ord 
Cbamberlaiti'B Servants," and "entered ou Feb. 7th, 1602- 
3." He also Btaten (p. 13*2 and a. 279) that there was a.a 
older play of this name by Decker and Cbettle, which waa 
med by the Lord Admiral's Servauts," in 1599, and 
that in 1603 one Uoberiti, a printer, upiilicd for a license 
to print a play of the tuime title, which was refused ; and 
from the fact that Roberts was sumetimes printer of plays 
jierforuied by the Lord Chauberlaiu'u Servants, he infers 
that this one was the Shakespeare play, which was licensed 
and printed in 1609. It is a large conclusion from very 
weuk premiaea ; and especially, if auy weight is to be given 
to the express slatt:meut, in the printer's Preface to the 
play, that "you have heere a new play never stal'd with the 
stage, never chipper-cUwed with ibe palmes of the Vulgar." 

Mach overstrained effort has been made to find the 
sources of the plays in bnok.t and translations, which are 
supposed to have been within the reach of the unlearned 
William Shakespeare. Mr. Huzlitt has publisheil several 
volumes of these old stories, novels, ami plays, but on the 
whole to very little purpose. Among the rest, he gives an 
account (Shakes. Lib. Vol. H.) of certain Middle-Age French 
jKteras in which something like the wagrr of the " Cvmbel- 
ine " is contnined : and he cites an extract from a novel of 
Boccaccio, which is much like the story ia the play. My 
I opiuiou is tliat Bacon got the story from Boccaccio. 
The incident of the chest is found in bis novel, but not in 
the French poems. There is no evidence, and no probabil- 
ity, that William Shakespeare could read Italian : Bacon 
was familiar with that language. 

It appears from Mr. Hal li well-Phi Hips' "Outlines" (p. 
G41) that the Folio of 1G23 was entered at Stationers' Hall 
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by Blount and Jaggard (Nov. 8th, lfi23) as " Mr. Willi 
Shakespeare's Comedyea, Histories, and Tragedyes, 
many of the said t!0|iies aa are not formerly entered to 
(itlier men, viz., — Comedffet.- Tempest, Two Gout, of Va^' 
rona, Meas. for Meas., Errors. As You Like It, AH 's Well 
that Ends Well, Twelfth Night, Winter's Talc J/istorieif 
3d Part of Henry VI.. Henry VIH. Tragedyei: Corioli 
TimoQ of Athens, Julius Cssar, Macbeth, Anthooie and 
Cleopatra, Cynibeiiue." The«e, at leust, it was neceesarj 
to Lave entered aad licensed, before they could be printed 
in the Folio; of the rest the inference must lie that thej 
had somehow accjuired the rights (whatever they were) of 
those " other men '' therein. 

Page 70. StiiUn and Mangled CopteM. ^ 

These " stolen and mangled copies " were probably taken 
down from the mouths of the actors on (be stage by thoH- 
hand writers, who were sent to the theatre by the printers 
for that purpoee. They liad no other way of procuring 
copies for publication. And it is certain that thort-hand 
writing was practiced in London at that day. These lin« 
are quoted from Heywood by Mr. Collier:' — 

" Th«t some by stanography dnir 
Tbt plot, pul tu print, ai»™e nae word Irua." 

Thomas Shelton says (in 1642) that be had hinuelf bad.' 
" twenty years' experience as a s/iiirt-hand writer," and ha 
was the author of " Shelton's System," which Samuel Pepyi 
used ill his Diary.* It was an imperfect system, doubllesB, 
and not to be couipared to that of the present day ; and it- 
need not be matter of sur|irise that the reporla were bui 
gliiig nod inaccurate, sometimes giving verse as prose, and 
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Page 73. " OtheUo " md the " Mb and Flow of the Sea." 
In laaac Gruter'e collection of " Baconian Tracts" (Am- 
sterdam, 1653) first appeared the Latin tract "^ Fliixu et 
u Maris" (the Ebb and Flow of the Sea). It is nut 
when it was written ; but it ia mentioned by Dr. 
Rawley in his Hat of the works written daring the last five 
years of Bacoo's life,' and it appears, by a letter of Tobie 
Matthew (dated 1619) from Brussels, that a MS. copy of 
it had been seot to Galileo, before that date.^ Montagu 
gives a translation of it, " by W. G. G." (Works, III. 523). 
Spedding gives another in his edition of Bacon's Works 
(Vol. X. Boston, p. 234, 235). I give here still another of 
one passage, following Bacon's Latin (ed. Spedding, Bos- 
ton, v. 2G2), as literally as good English will allow, as 
follows : — 

" For the Reil 8e» »Iho has a very strong Dow, tnd Ihe Peraitn Gull, 
mnningr more directly to Ihe west, a Blill stronger. And the Meditemuieaa 
(which ii a very Urge bty] and it» parlA, Ihe Tusrao [Tvirhoiium], the 
Politick [Pontiu], and tbe PropoDIick [Propootua], aDdlikewiiB Ihe Baltic, 
which (II reiarn towards Ihe tail, have hardly luy or very weak flowa. 
But Ihiii difference appears efpecjall; in the parts of the Hedilerraoean 
which, M> long a> they vergB towards Ihe eaul, or bend to the north (at ia 
Ihe Tuscan and those we have mentioned), act quietly and without much 
It where tliey turn to Ihe west like the Adriatic, they acqnire 
~ ' ' ' idded, that in the Medilerranean what 



It Ihe flnw begins 



■ nnUbte flow. To t 

littli: ebb there i« beglnn (rum the < 

polllg parts, lo lliat the vraler ntli 

of llie ocean [magis sequalur cursuin «b oriente <|ii«iu re- 

oi]." 

Now the "Othello" fprotly certainly written after 1611, 
and perhaps not finished much before 1622) contains this 
passage : — 

" luge. Patience, I ray : your mind, perhaps, may change. 
"" Kever, laRO. IJke lo the Ponlick lea. 



Whoee 

Ne'er know) retiring ebb. but keep 
1 Crsik's Baem, pp. 603-622; Hnnligu 



Lifi«fBa« 
Roy. Soc. EJinb., VIII. /)818) p. t 
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To (be PmpnnUvk ind Ihe Hellespont: 
Evea so my bloody tbuiighu. iriUi violent pOM 
Shall D-±'Kr Look back, ne'er ebb lu liuuilile lore. 
Till thai ■ i:aiHblB ujil nide nveuge 
Swallow Uiem up."- Jcl //J. St. 3. 

The passage first appeared iii the Folio of 1623 (Fac 
timile ed. 326). Duyckiiick says that it was not contaiuad I 
in the quarto ol 1622, aiid he thiuks that the qaarU) of i 
1630 was not printed from eitber of tbeHe copies, but from 1 
auother, because it coiitaiua passages " inferior to boib." 
But Ur. White, od a careful readiug, coucluilea that tha i 
quarto of 1630 was printed from thai of 1622, aotl corrected 
by the text of the Folio o£ 1 623, with only some " " 
important correctiouB aiid sophislicatious." Mr. Dyoafl 
(Works of Shakes., VIJ. 483, Notes lo the "Othello," 
429) shows that Duvckinck waa right as to the absence o 
the passage above cited from the quarto of 1622, and giVM 
from the quarto this passage instead of it : — 

•■Olh. Sever; 
In ihe doe revBronce of * ucred vow 
I bera engage my words." 

But the quario of 1630 did contain the passagi 
probably taken from the Folio of 1623. 

The important matter here is the absence of this passags 
from the quarto of 1622. Mr. White does not mention it. 
Not being contained in it, the question how it came to lie in 
the Folio of 1623 becomes as difficult to answer, on tba 
theory that William Shakespeare was the author (having 
died in 1616), as the other like instances already mentioned 
(p. 73). 

However this may be, the parallelism above shown rs- 
mains a signilicHnt fact. It is highly probable that lbs 
■' Ebb and Flow of the Sea " and the " Othello " were written 
at about the same lime or within a few years of each other, 
and while Bacon's studies into the motions of the tides were 
still fresh in his memory. I have given, in this book, 
numerous instances of tlie author's habit of di 
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nich qnarriea of mateTialB for his similea and metaphors. 
It would iluubtlesB be reiilieiJ by a literary Shakespearean 
critic that such reaomblauces weie a matter of common 
usage amoDg writers of the time, aud prove nothing. But 
here is emphatically more tbau auy t'ommoo use can explain. 
The singular identity of the ideu, and the peculiarity of the 
notion itself, implying a scieutiQc observer of Natnre (as 
Theobald noticed in many iiistancee), aud also the ezuct 
words, or nearly identical eipressiona, show too palpubly 
the earmarks of the author iu both cases, aud particularly 
the notion that the i\om from the east " rather piiTsue* its 
courte than it a rejliience of the ocean," and the words 
"qiiUtiy and withmU much violence," compared with the ei- 
pressious inverse "current and compultive courte," "tut 
ieepi dtte on," " retiring ebb," and " violent pace," and the 
recurrence of the " Poniick " and " Propontick " in both. 
But of course any literary critic, who will lay more stress 
upon words than things, and can see no resemblance be- 
tween prose and verse, b at liberty to explain it on the 
score of common usage or accidental coincidence, if be can 
do so to his own satisfaction. 

Page 79. 77ie Dedication of the Folio of 1 G23. 

It may be interesting to compare some other passages 
from Dacon (to which my attention has been called by Mr. 
J. T. Cobb, of Salt Uke) with this Dedication. After 
making an humble offering of the plays to the noble 
patrons, it continues, " Wherein, as we have justly observed 
no man to come neere your L. L. but with a kind of reli- 
gious addresse; it hath bin the height of our care, who are 
the Presenters, to make the present worthy of your H. H. 
by the perfection." 

In his Dedication * of the " Advancement of Learning " 
to the king. Bacon says, "Wherefore representing your 
Majesty many times unto my mind, and beholding you not 

I Worki, by Spedding, VI. p|.. 67, 88. n3-Un. ei!. Boiton. 
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with the inqvititiet eye of pretamption to discover that which 
tlie Scripture tulleth mc is inscrutable, but loith l/ie observant 
effe of duty and admiration." Aud again, Bpeakiug of ths 
manuer iu which learued men fihouid make appiicatioD U> J 
particular persons, he iiitiiuuteB tlmt th«; should " dwell in ] 
the ex()uisite obtervatiou or examiuatioD of the uature and 
customs [of such persouj. . . . For the honest and just bounds 
of obiervatiim by oae persoD upon auother," etc., and men- 
tions the custom of the Levaul, that " subjects should for- 
bear to gaze or fix their eyes upon princes" as "iu tha 
outward ceremony barbarous ; but the moral is good ; Cor 
men ought not by cunning and benl obaervaliotu to pierce 
and penetrate into the liearts of kings, which the Scripture 
hath declared to be insci'utable." . . . Neither is the moral 
dedication of hooks and writings, as to patrons, to be Dom- 
mended ; for that books (such as are worthy of the name 
of books) ought to have no patrons but truth and reason ; 
and the ancient custom was lo dedicate them only to private 
and equal friends, or to entitle the book wiih their uamesi 
or if to kings and great persons, it waa to some such aa the 
argument of the book waa Qt aud proper for." 

The similarity of idea, subject, and expression here is very 
noticeable, aud it may adi] confirmution to what has been 
before pointed out as showing that Bacon himself moat 
probably wrote this dedication. Such is my belief. 

Another paragraph of the same runs thus : " But to be 
speculative into another man, to the end to know how to 
work him, or wind liim, or govern him, proceedeth from * 
heart which ia double and cloven, and not entire and ingeiH 
uous i which, as in friendship, it is a want of integrity, m 1 
towards princes or superiors is want of duty." 

With which compare Hamlet's dealing witb Polonius, a 
with Bosencranz aud Guildenatern : — 



"Pol. Vour 
Witb wlndUcH, 



if futsehood rakea tbii urp d tntbi 
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"PiiL Aaaare jou, my good Uege, 

IJwld mjr JhIjf, ob I hold my soul, 
Botb lo my Gvd, and to my grocioui King: 
And I do tliiuk |or ehe tbis brttin of tniae 
Hunis not Ibe trail □( potiuy bo aura 
Ai it tintb usvd lo do), that I bavo found 
Tbe T«ry cnuae of Uanikt's lunacy." — Aet II. Sc. a. 

"Pol. Doyoutnowme, ray lord? 

Sam. ExuUent, excuUeut well ; y' are a (iitinuiDger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Bam. Tbeo, I would you were m konttl a nan. 

Pol. ffoiKJi, my lord? 

llam. Ay, air ; lo be hontit, u thu world goea, il Id be ooe nun pck'd 
tat of («□ Ibouiiand." — Ibid, 

" GiiU. 0, my lord 1 if my dirfjr be too bold, my love la too uumvi- 

ham. 1 do not well andBrslaait that. Will you play upon thia pipe ? 
(iHiJ. My lord, 1 ciuuot. 



Gait. Bullbese casaotlconunaad loaay ultetance of birmoay: Ihavs 
not tbe ikill. 

Ham. Why, look you now. how unworthy a thing you make of me I 
Tou would play upon me ; you would «em lo know my slope; you would 
pluck DUl the heart of my mystery; you would Htund me from my lowest 
note la the top of my compass ; and there is much mueic, excellent voice, 
in thie little organ, yet cannot you make it apeak. 'S blood 1 do you 
tbink 1 am easier to be played on than a pipe ? Call me what inslrument 
yuu will, though you can fret me, you caniiot play upon me." — Aa III. 
flc. a. 

KoBencr&Dz and GuildeDstern were likentse employed by 
the king as inittrunienta to work upon Hamlet and spy out 
his eecreU; and tiieir fate, too, may illustrate how siich 
conduct is "u wani of integrity," and "towards princes or 
superiors ia want of duty.'* When Horatio unuoiiuces tbeir 
death in Eugland to Uamlet, he says : — 



L 



Why. f. 



.6 love 



) this employmenti 




'T is duigeioua when Ihe Iwiver naCnn eomei 
Bvlwetn the past ami fell lncen«^d puinU 
Oi mighty opposii™." - Act V. Sc 2. 

The late Mr. Spedding doubted (attte, pp. 616, 617) 
" whether there are five lines together to be found in Ba- 
con which could be mistakeu for Shftkespe&re, or five lines 
ill Shakespeare which could be mistaken for Bacoti by one 
who was familiar with the several stylea, aud practiced in 
such obBervation." It ie iiot quit« certain, perhaps, what 
was meant by " five lines together," but I. for ooe, should 
be curious to know what a critic of this donbting gtamp 
would miike of these passages from Bacon and the play. 
I can imagine that ids comment might run thus: "Why, 
don't you see (hat the one is plain prose and the other is in 
musical verse, aud that hardly a word is the same !" that 
io one it is " to work hiiu or wind him," and in the other 
to '' bait " the carp with falsehood, and try him with " wind- 
laces," " indirections," and " assays of bias ; " that in one it 
is simply " to be speculative into another man," 
pierce and penetrate into the heart of him," am 
other, to " play upon me," to " know my slops," to " pluck 
out the heart of my mystery," and " sound me from mj 
lowest note to the top of my compass ; " that in one it is 
" not entire and ingenuous," or is ■' a want of integrity," and 
Id tlie other " honest," or " I would you were so honest a 
man ; " and that in one it is a plain ■' want of duty," 
in the other, " if my duty be too bold," or, 

" 1 hold nir (tut;, u 1 hold my louL" 
Truly enough, there is some difference of style and manner 
between imaginative poesy, or exqmsilely artistic verse, and 
ordinary prose, but that does not seem Ui me to amount to 
much, my friend, in reference to the matter we have in 
hand here. There is, doubtless, in the play, an increased 
brilliancy of metaphor, some amplification of phrase, and a 
certain neatness and eloquence of poetical expression, with 
due attention to the requisites of dramatic art and 



1 

4 



ind muBical,^fl 




rhythm, such as I should snppose a a 

be likely to exhibit when he iuid aside hh 

nitiged Pegftsus, aud uudortook t 
ii tragic vuia. But of tlie meriu or qualities 
the plays as worka of art, or poetry, it has Dot been my 
proTiDce to treat. 

I proceed with the play aod the special purpoae here : — 

'•ffam. Howaowl ant? [Draat. 

Dead for ■ ducat, dead. [Uatei apau through the arrat. 

Pol. {Btiimi.) O! lunslaia. [FalU and liiei. 



Thou 



ling fnol. t. 



irell. (roPoLoniDi- 



I 



vraUhed, Tuh, i: 
tby betten : Uke thy li 
Thou fiud'W lo ton too biuy is some dangfr," — Acl 1 1 1. Sc 4. 

Here, at least, is a couapicuous illustratioD how danger- 
ous it may be " to be spei;uUtive into another man, to the 
end to kuow how to work bJm, or wiod him, or govero 
him," and how diihtmeit it is, besidea beiog "a want of !□• 
tegritjr " in frieudship, and towards princes " a want of 
daij/." 

And here may be added this " Promos " entry from Mrs. 
Pott (364, p. 184): "Optimi coDsiliarii mortui (the dead 
4re the best counsel lore)." 

"Bam. IPtiimlms lo Ihe deal bod^ of Puloniiu.) . . . Indeed, this 



Who waa in life ■ foolish ptoting knave." - Act IIT., Be. *. 

Hiimlet had evidently mistaken him for the king. Bat 
whence came this suggeslioD of a rat, — " Dead for a docat, 
dead," — behiud the arras? 

There appears to have been an old Roman children's 
game of Naenia, or rat-killing (first suggesteil to me by 
Col. S. A. Holmefl), in which the one that stnick well was 
mode kii)g of the game : says Pkutus in the ■' Bacchidom " 
{Ai!tIV.Sc.f>,):~ 

Qua qiiidi-m it fnrinni, •! I» nit irrilaveru. 
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And Terence ui the " Eauuchi," v. 7, 1. 23:— 

Egoniet, niHi judicia, mtaer qouj Mrex, hodie pedt 

And again in Horace (Epist. Bk. I. 1) : — 

At poeri ludcntcs, Bexcris, aiunl. 

Nil coDseirv libi, nuUh pillescere cuJpt, 
Itoui>, die sodea, melior lex, Ui puennun Ht 
Naenia, quae regnum recti fwientibus oSirl, 
Et uaribua Cariia et deuQUU Cunillii? 

These ideas of a game, the stabbing of the rat, with thft 
kiugdum for him who hit well as a reward, if we may suppose 
the writer of the play was familiar with the Latin classics 
and the game of the Naenia, may very well have aoggested 
Hutnlet's expression. In Folooius' outcry behind the arras 
there was something like the noise of a rat in the wall, and 
in Hiimlet's thrusting through it, something like the stab- 
bing of the rat in the boys' gome. It is evident thai he 
conceived that a game was being played upon him, and he 
took the noise to be that of the king himself. If he had 
killed him, the kingdom would have fallen upon himself 
a rewanl for his good hit. The exclamation, dead fa 
ducat, dead! seems ta carry with it the idea of a reward u 
in the boys' game. The allusion is a little remote ani 
ancortain. but still theae classical ideas may possibly hai 
suggested the sudden fancy of a rat behind the wall. 
not probable that Wm. Shakespeare was critically familiaf ' 
with these Latin authors ; Bacon certainly was. 

Still another passage deserves notice. The Epistle De^J 
catory to the Folio continues : " We cannot go beyond oai 
own powers. Country hands reach forth niiike, crean^j 
fruites, or what they have : and many Nations (we ha< 
heurd) that had not gummes and incense, obtained tlieir 
request with a leavened Cake. It was no fault to approach 
tlieir Gods by what means they could : And the most, 
though meanest of thinga, are made more precious when 
they are dedicated to Temples. In that name, therefore^ 
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we most humbly c< 

of your servant Shakespeare." 

With which compare tbis from the "Advancement" 
(Works, by Speddiiig.IV. 194, Boston : by Montagu, 1. 190, 
Philadelphia) : " For herein the invention of one of the lute 
poeta [Ariosto's ' Orlando Furioso,' bk. 34, 35] is proper, 
and doth well enrich the ancient fiction : for he feigneth 
that at the end of the thread or web of every tnau*s life 
there was a little medal containing the peraon'a name, and 
that Time wailed upon llie eheare, and aa soon aa the 
thread was cut, caught the medals and carried them to the 
river of Lethe ; and about the bauk there were many birds 
flying up and down, that would get tlie medals and carry 
them in their beak a little while, and then let them fall 
into the river : only there were a few swnna which, if they 
got a name, leould cany it to a TempU uliere it teat etnue- 

So, the writer woilld consecrate these medals to their 
Lordships, in the name of the Temple. 

And again saya Bacon (Letter to Viliiers, Aug. 12, 
1616'): — "And now because I am in the country, I will 
send you soTnt of my country fruiU, which tinlk me he good 
meditalions ; which, when I am in the city, are choked 
with businesB." 

Another citation (for which I am itidebted also to Mr. 
Cobb) may be added, from the Dedication of the " Adver- 
tisement touching a Holy War " to Bishop Andrews, aa fol- 

" But, revolving with myself my writings as well those 
which I have published, as those which I had in hand, me- 
thoughl they went all into the eity, and none to the TeinpU ; 

^_ where because I have (ound so great consolation, I desire 

^L likewise to make tamt poor oblation .- " — 

^^M " And take Ihou my ablation, poor but trM." 

^^k Son. aixv. 
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The Epistle Dedicator; adds, " tiiaX what delight is ii 
them may be ever your L. L., the reputation bla." 

Ay, the reputatiou 1 — and DothJDg more, thinks SfrsJI 
Cobb, '' the reputation his " being a little Buperfluous : that 1 
was sure enough to be his, if the plays were his own, It ■ 
was a minor coasideratton just now with the writer of the 
Dedication ; but " Mr. William Shakespeare " should have 
tbti reputation, their Lordships the delight that was iii ihem. 

Bes Junsou seems to have been of the same opinion witli 
Horace about a great poeL In hia " Eulogy " ob Shaket 
peare he writes : — 





Who cmM (o write a living line, mort >wwt 
(Sach M thine itre}, and >trik* Uio wond tint 
Upon Clu Miuee anrllo; lurne Ibe ume 
(AndbiiDseUeT,-tiliit)thKlh«lhInkato(rwDg; 
Or for the lawrell, be may gaiiie ■ ncome, 
For a STCM poet ■« made, ai well u bonie, 
And such wert thou." 


1 


Horace 
wrote : — 


1 expressed nearly the same opinion, 

"ECmvereubcieoda 

Saep6 caput scaberel, vivos at rodenit ungueh 
SaepS itylum verUu, iterum, qaic diana legi dat 
Scripliirm, iisquo, te uC miBetur turbo, labnrei, 
ConienLiu paucia lecinribus," —Sal. I. m 


whu III 




Page 83. 


Bacon's G^iiUM. 




Among 

llurae, wl 
(in his Hi 

literature 


others already cited, who have expressed weightf 
111 the character of Jlacon's mind, I will now add 
iio is quoted by H. G. Atkinson, Esq., as saying 
ist. of Eng.) of Bacon, that " the great glory of 

in this island, during the reign of .lames, was Lord 



Itiicou. If we consider the variety of talents dispUyed by 
this man as a public speaker, a man of business, a wil, a 
courtier, a companion, nn author, a philosopher, he te justly 
the object of great admiration." 

And also Sir Alexander Gram, Hnrt.. who snys, '* It i 
ns iiu inspired seer, one of the greatest of men c 
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and the proae-poet of modern science, that 
Lord Bacon ; " but lie es;9 of him. also, that " ia speaking 
of representative poetry — that is, the drama — he makes 
DO uieiitioD of Sbakeapesre, whom indeed he did not appre- 
ciate."' This last strikes me as a curious rum tequitur. 
Why should he mention liimself ? 

Page 88. Lad^ Ann Bacon. 

Her letters are made to aay (in the text) " that they are 
having plays performed at Anthony's house near the Bull 
Inn." It should read " at the Bull Inn Theatre Mar An^ 
ihony'a Aoute." So also on page lid. 

Page 94. Advice to Rutland im kit TraveU. 
This letter of advice to the Earl of Rutland (Jan. 4th, 
1595-96) though purporting to be from the Earl of EUsex, 
is satisfactorily proved by filr. Speddiug ' (if any other evi- 
dence but itself were wanting) to have been written by 
Francis Bacon for Essex, as several other papers were 
also : on the internal evidence alone I should have no doabt 
of the fact. Gerald Massey * takes it, erroneously, to have 
been Essex's own letter : and in support of his theory of 
the Sonnets cites the following parallelism: — 

" Some of lh«se th<n|^ mov serv? for nrtiuncntt, *tid all of them for 
delinblB, bat tb« greatest ornsinent u the inward buuty of the mind." — 

I" Oh how much more dolh beaulio beaulenus seem 
By that ureel omnmei't (hat Irulh doth give." — Sonnet. 
And, of course, he failed to perceive that this was only 
another evidence that Bacon wrote the sonnet as well as the 
letter (so far as it proves anything), and that Wm. Shake- 
speare had nothing to do with either the one or the other. 
In 1597, Bacon writes thus to the Lord Keeper Egerton, 
concerning himself : " My estate. I confess unto your Lord- 
l Prae H. Boc. £rfin4,.VoT. IX. Ko 100, p. 486(1817-18). 
a LrJltrittiuIUreo/Saeoit.bviuDefSpti^agtiH-l. London, UBS. 
*Bh. ~ ' "" 
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sliij), is weak and indebted, and oeedeth comfort. ... I 
huve rather a«|>ired to vinne ihau to gain. ... In prac- 
ticitig the law I play doI all uy best game ; which tnoketh 
me accept it wiih a »(*i' quid poti'ut aa the best vt my for- 
tune, aud a thiug agreeable to better parts than mine, bat 
not to mine." ' 

Says Lord Cerimon, in the " Pericles," — ^H 



Vinuc wa VDoning n«re enrlowmuiU greUer ^^M 

Tbin uobli^neu and riche*." ^^ 

Mr. Massey dies " Rowland White's Letters " (of the 
date of Jiin. 30, 1598) as saying, " My Lord Com|iCoti. my 
Lord Cobham. Sir Walter Raleigh, aud Lord Southampton 
do severally feast Mr, Secretary [Cecil about starting for 
Paris] before be deparl, and have plays and banquets;" 
and on the 14lh of Feb. following, " tltey had two plays tt 
Essex's house." ' ^ 

Page 1 04. George Herbert. ^ 

George Herbert, the poet, was born in 1593, and became 
Minor Fellow of Trinity Coll., Cambridge, in 1609, B. A. 
in 1611, Major FeUow and M. A. in 1615, and Orator in 
1619; and in that capacity he attracteil the special aticn- 
tion of King James by his letter of acknowledgment in pure 
Latin, and by his conduct ou other occasions when ap- 
pointed to attend his Majesty. *' The following year, (eaya 
IzaHk Widlon), the King appointei] to end his progress at 
Cambridge, and to stay there certain days ; at which lime 
he was attended by the great Secretitry of Nature and aH,, 
Learning, Sir Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam) and the e 
memorable and learned Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Winclioi 
ter, both which did at that time begin a desir'd Friend^ 
ship wiih our Orator. Upon whom the first put such i 
Value on his judgment, that he usually desired his Appt 




batioQ, before he would expose any of his Books to be 
primed, ami thought him so worthy of his Friendship, that 
having translated many of the Prophet David's Psalms 
into Euglish verse, be made George Herbert his Puiron 
of thom by a publJck Dedication of tht^m to him, as ths best 
Jadge of Divine Poetry," ' 

This must have been between 1 619 and 1 621 (while Bacon 
was Lord Verulam and Lord High flhancellor). Herbert's 
Btteiidance at court ended with the death of KjNg James, 
and of his " powerful friends," the Duke of Richmond and 
the Marquis of Hamilton, in 1625; and Bacon died in 1C26. 
Herbert then took Orders, and became Prebend of Layton 
£ccle3ia. Diocese of Lincoln, July 15tb, IG26. 

Pages 104 and 579. CranjUld and mUiamt. 

Mr. Gardiner' states that in 1C19, Cranfield, having got 
rich, was obliged by the intrigues of Buckingham and his 
mother to abandon Lady Howard of Etfiugham, " a splen- 
did match for a city merchant," and marry Anne Brett, a 
poor cousin of the Villiers family, and that, in 1624, having 
become Earl of Middlosei and Lord Treasurer, he was im- 
peached by the Commons, and condemned by the House of 
Lords to the Tower during the King's pleasure, to lose all 
his offices, and be incapable of holding ofBce in future, and 
was 6ned £.50,000 and excluded from the Verge of the court. 

Lord Coke, after being deposed from the King's Bench, 
in 1616, was at length restored to the Privy C-ouncil, having 
made all straight with Buckingham, by selling his daughter 
to Sir John Villiers. 

Gardiner says of Dean Williams that he was the son of a 
Welsh gentleman, studied at Cambridge, took orders, and 
became Chaplain to Lord Keeper Egerton (EHesmere). 

' The Ttmpit, mc, by Mr. Gtnrge Herbert, willi hi. Life, by W»ltfl» 
ILoadon. ITOni, p. is. 

• nittor^ of EnglnwI. l909-\Ma, br Ssmuel R. Ganliner, LL. D. 
(Loudon, 18)0), Vol. III. pp. 813-13. 36,' 1)8, S54-7; Vol. V. 331. 
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Bttcon. on his succession to tlie woolsack, offered to reap- 
point bim, but he iJeclined, atid became one of th« rojul 
chaplaius ; tliat he was quick aud shrewd, but shallow, aud 
bad 110 priuciples whatever, but aiiroitneM for self-advauo&- 
meiit, acid no firm belief in anything; and that " after jeurs 
of expcrieoce, he dasbed himself to pieces against the per- 
sisteut Biijgle-miiideduega of Lauil, and the no leas persistent 
single-miiidtidnesa of the Puritaus of the Long Farliameut* 
a8 a bird daabea it«elf agaiuet a window-pane from vety 
ignorance that it ia there." lie got the Deanery of West- 
miusLer as a reward for his services in persuading Lady 
Katheriue MHuuers (daughter of the Catholic Earl of Rul> 
Unil) to turn over to the English Church, and marry Buck- 
iijgham ; and himself pei'formed the ceremony. 

All this may be in a certaiii measure true, but from 
reuJing of Bishop Hacket's " Life of WilliaraH," ' one might 
be led to doubt if Dean Williams were so very bad a mau 
after all. It would appear from Hocket that be came to the 
notice and favor of the King, independeully of fiuckiu^, 
hum, and before his intimacy with him begao, and that ' 
was named by the King himself for Bacou's success( 
is evident that Haoket obtained the materials for hu 
tive largely from Williams himself, and Clarendon (says 
Lord Campbell) "has shown that where his personal l^onor 
was concerned, his testimony is of no Talne." * Williams 
was employed to examine the records and ascertain what 
the lawful emoluments of the Chancellor's ofhce were, aiid 
he reported them at £^,790; and Lord Campbell expresses 
his lieliiif that it was the smalluess of tbe pay that induced 
Cmudeld to give up \t\» suit for the place, and persuaded 
Duckingham to ac<]uiesce in the appointment of Williams 
himself, on a promise that he would dispose of the patron- 
age as ihe Duke should direct. 



i 
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After having been closely leagued with Buckingham for 
leverul years, he loiit his fiivor (iks Bucoa did that of Essex, 
mil pet'hups that of Buckingham also), by giving him better 
coutisel than he was willing to follow. An usaal io sucli 
) £)uke at once turned violently agaiost the Lord 
Keeper, and, among other exjjedients to got him out of 
olhce. he set on a crew of his miniona to ransack all the 
records aud offices in search of some tranaaction, or evi- 
dence, on which he could found a charge to pull him dowD ; 
but no trace of any bribery, corruption, or other delinquency 
could be foun<1 against him ; and at last Charles I. and 
himself were obliged to take the Seals out of his hands, 
without any charge, reason, or excuse given, otiier than 
their own secret will aud purpose. He seems to have borne 
himself meekly, diligently, aud faithfully in his great office, 
though never lit (as Lord Campbell justly aays) "to super- 
iDtetid the general admin iatration of justice throughout the 
realm." He had much learning of a theological and super- 
ficial kind, rather thau iu law or philosophy, and perhaps 
had no great wisdom in political aSairs. But bis practical 
keenness and good sense iu ordinary matters, his judicious 
economies and liberal gifts, his immense industry, and a 
certain sturdy inde]>endence and courage in adhering to his 
own judgment and faith, and in withstjiDding the stormy 
fitnaticisms, gross corruptions, and political confusions of his 
(xhihited in Hacket'a Life of him, have raised him 
considerably in my estimation. 

Some further notices from a contemporary gossip may be 

added. Howell ' writes to his father (March 22d, 1622-23) 

that "the Marquis of Buckingham conlinueih still in fulness 

of Grace and Favor; the Countess, his Mother, sways also 

much at Court: she brought Sir Henry Montague from de- 

^L livering law on the King's Bench to hiok to his Bags io 

^V the Excheijuer, for she made him Lord High Treasurer of 

^B^£ogland ; but be parted with hi» WAile Staff before the 

^B 1 Familiar Lettert, by Jamu Howel] (Luadoa, 1T&4), p. lie. 
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jflar's end, thoagh his purse liad bled deeply for it (aboat 
£20,000), wlijcb made a Lord of ihis land to ask him at 
his return from Court, whetlier he did not jind that wood 
wot excessweli) dear at Newtnarkel ; for there he received 
the White Slaffi There is nov a notable slirriDg Man in 
the place, my Lord Crauiield, who, from walking about the 
Exchange, is come to sit Chief Jastice ia the Cbeqaer- 
Chumbcr, aod to have one of the highest placea at the 
Council Table : He ie married to one of the Tribe of For- 
tune, a. kiDBworoan of the Martjnis of Buckingham. Thus 
there is rising and falling at Court ; and as in oar oatoral 
pace, one Foot cannot be up till the other be down, so it is 
in the affairs of the world, commonly, one Man risetb at 
the Fall of another." 

Again he writes (Aug. fith, 1626, p. 191): "My Lord 
Keeper Williams hath parted with the Broad Seal, because, 
as some say, he went about to cat down the scute by which 
he rose; for some, it seems, did ill otiices betwixt the Duke 
and him. Sir Thomas Coventry h:ith it now : I pray God 
be be tender of the King's couscieuce whereof he ia keeper 
rather thau of the Seal." 

Page 125. Somers' Voyage to the £ermndat. 

It appears' that an account of this voj^e was written 
at Jamestown, in Virginia, in July, 1610, by William Stra- 
chey, and sent off to England, eulilled " A True Repertory 
of the Wrack and Redemption of Sir Thomas Gates. Kl, 
upon ami from the islands of the Bermudas," eic Accord- 
ing to this account, " the storm or letnpest " (which k vividly 
described) happened oa the 24th of July. 160S, and the 
Admiral's ship (the "Sea-Adventure"), having on board 
Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers, was driven 
ashore npon one of the Bermudas. The Etorm raged for 
four days. The Bermudas are said to be " so terrible to all 

1 Biilori/ (i/Amtr. Lit., by Viol. MwjM Cuit Tyler. 1. p. tO. NairXM^ . , 
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that ever touched on them, and such tempests, thunders, 
and other fearful objects are seen and heard about tbem, 
that they be called commouly the Devil's Islauds, and uro 
feared aud avoided of all travellers alive, aliove any other 
place ill the world ; ... it being couuted of most that they 
can be no habitation for men, but rather given over to 
devils and wicked spirits." 

It would seem highly probable that this account of Stra- 
chey may have reached England io 1610, and been pub- 
lished iu London in that year. This is doubtless the same 
storm as that mentioned in Jourdan's '' Discovery of the 
Bermudas," printed in I61Q, if not the same account ot it. 
That the author of the " Tempest " had heard of it, in some 
way, seems almost certain. Sir Francis Bacon was a mem- 
ber of ihe Virginia Company, and would be as likely to 
know of it as William Shakespeare : and it is very prob- 
able that we owe the " Tempest " to that storm, and the 
" bom devil," Caliban, and the ■' hag " Sycorax, his mother, 
"devils and wicked spirits'* of this accunut of it. 

Pages 127 and 644. Richard III. 
In coonection with this peculiar turn on " Iffs and Ands," 
mother passage from the " Richard HI." may very well be 
noted here. In Mrs. Pott's " Promus " we have this entry 
(640, p. 24G) : "Jack would be a gectleman if he could 
■peak French." With wliich aho cites these lines from the 
iJay: — 

" Gloi. Beciape I canDot flitler, ind speak (air, 
Smile in men'* (icH. nnioolb, deceive, and cog. 
Duck with French nods and apish courtsiy, 
I must be held ■ rancorous enemy. 
Cannot a plain man live, and think no bann, 
But thus hii timple Iruth moat be abni'd 
Wilh lilken, aly, ioKinuating Jacks? "—Riciari III., Act I. 8c. 3, 

This is so odd and singular, that the chances of an acd- 
dental coincidence might defy calculation. 
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Page 1 28. Star mid Ptne. 
Tliis »ame vine seema to be alluded to in Bacon's Praynr, 
tlius : " This vine, which ihy right hand haUi plauied iu 
thU nation, I have prayed uiitu thee, that it might have 
the first and the Iittter rain ; and that it might itrttch AarJ 
bra7tche$ to the seat and to the- fioodt" ^| 

Page 137. WiUiam JferieH. ~ 

Wm. Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, was born Ju 1580, 
married Mary, daughter of the £arl of Shrewsbury, and 
died in 1630. He succeeded to the Earldom on the death 
of his father, HeDry.on tlie ISth Jan. 1601-2, was knighted 
by King Jatues (1 Jac. I.), was made Governor of Poriv 
mouth (7 Jac. I.), and Lord Chamberlain (15 Jac. I.), and 
he wuB ihen Chancellor of the University of Oxford, llii 
poems were published iu 1660. If he were the "Mr. 
W. H." of the Sonnets of 1609, he had then been Earl 
about seven years, and was 29 years of age. In 1623, 
when the Folio was dedicated to him and Ilia brother, he 
wa£ about 43.^ 

Page 139. Southampton. 
Henry. Earl of Southampton, was born Oct. 6tli, 1573. 
His father and elder brother both died liefore he was twelve 
years old. He was admitted to St. John's Coli., Cam- 
bridge, Dec nth, 1585, and look the degree of M. A.. 
June 6th, 1589, at the age of 16. Soon afierwards he went 
to London, and was eniered a member of Gray's Inn, So, 
from this time onward, he was a fellow-member of ihe same 
Inn of Court with Francis Baoon, and there is further evi- 
dence that during the period of the .Shakespeare |>oem9 and 
plays thpy were cerlainty well acquainted with each oihw. 
He married Elizabeth Vernon, Essex's coutin, a Maid of 
Honor to the Queen, near the end of 1698, without t ha 

1 3 Collins' Peerage, 121 ; Bayan'a Daltt. 
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Queen's consent, and under circumstances which excited her 
wrath, und the Eurl wits ordered to keep away from Coun ; 
and "Mr. Standeu wrote a letter to Mr. Bacoii, that the 
Court ladies had said that Eliz. Veruou aud her iU gvad 
man had waited on Soiiduy two hours to have spoken with 
the CJueen, but could not," ' Lord Burleigh was the Earfa 
guardian. Southampton waij much favored bj Essex, being 
twice or more times apjKiiuttKl to military ot&ce under him,' 
and at the time when Francis Bacon was Essex's counsel- 
lor, and Anthony Bacon his secretary. 

Page 144. Concealed Poets. 

Aubrey • Bays that Heury Neville was " an ingenious and 
well-bred gentleman, a member of the House of Commons, 
and an excellent (but concealed) poet," and the ■'gre:it 
familiar and couBdeut friend of James Harrington (author 
of the Oceana), who dissuaded him from tampering with 
Foetrie, which he did invitd Minemi, and to improve his 
proper talents, viz., Political Reflections." 

Instances of concealed poets are not so very rare as to 
be a wonder. Perhaps not so great a [wot was in Black- 
stone as in Muiraj lost, but it is a fact that William Black- 
stone wrote the Prize Poem on the Death of Prince Henry, 
which was sent in, gained the prize, and was published, 
under the name of Samuel ChnrchiU (by some pHvat« ai^ 
rangementj, tlie young lawyer not wishing to be knowu as 
a poet ; aud of all this Churchill himself informs us in his 
Preface to " W. Ulackstoue's Reports." And it is said tliat 
M. Remusat hud written several excellent dramas, which 
he refrained from publishing, fearing that his reputation as 
a statesman might suffer if he came before the public as u 
writer of plays. In these later times, Imwever. tlie fact 
^L of being a scholar and a poet does not alwnys exclude a 



I atiaktt. Sonntti. hv Gerald Ms.<>e7 ILondon, 1B66), p. BT. 

* D™ke> i//V ,i»J riWin/aA,itYJ., II. 1-10. London, 1817. 

* LttUri and Uett, II. 311. Londun, 18L3. 
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msD from places of high political prefermeot. Of poeta, 
Dot couceali^, who were also emiueut as staleemen, or as 
largely ecjguged in public aSoirs, the Ducoes of Seticca, 
Boethiua, Uaute, Sir Philip Sidae;, Sir Johu Duviee, Mil- 
ton. Goethe, and mauy more (if examples were needed) 
might be mentioned. 

^ Page 159. 7Xe motion and harmony of the Orbt. 

Among the many very striking parallelisms with 
** Promits " entries, cited bjr Mrs. Pott, is this one (page 
470) : — " Primum mobile turnes about all the rest of the 
orboa." 

With wliich she compares this passage from the " Uer, 
of Veuice," ami also tlieae froia Bacou aud Shakespeare : — 

" He makL-ih his lordship to bo the primum mobile in 
every action." — Obs, on a Libel, 1592. 

"It is a iwor centre of a man's actions, himself. It is 
right earth, for that only elands npon his own centre ; 
whcreag all things that have aflinity with the heavens mov* 
upon the centre of another which they benefit." — Ess- 
Wisdom for a Man's Self. 






■l Tight."' 

1. IV., Act F. St L 



Some other passages have impressed me as having a p 
culiar associatiou with this central idea, or " seed." 
may mention that cited on page 421 of this book, togeth 
with these from the "Troilus and Cressida": — 



DBot, w Eirth lo On ec 



"The heaven" IheniMlvM, thr plana 
Observe depree, prinrlly, lud placi 
lo.iiature, coune. prupnrUuu, mnudi 
Office, ind ciuUiu, in all liae of or 



And this from lUe " Lear : " — 
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exist, uid cease to be." 

Act I. Be. 1. 

And also ihe psssagea from Biicon, cited at page 198 of 
this work, where the aoul is spoken of as " the simplest of 
substances," and to be regarded as " the centre of tho 
world," and as " the pure ethereal seuse aod simple breath 
of fire : " whence it is " no marvel that the soul so placed 
enjoys no rest ; according to the axiom that the motion of 
tilings out of their pluce \& rapid, and iu their place calm." 

Bacon continues thus : " But to return. This variable 
Kud subtle composition and structure of man's bodj has 
made it as a musical iusliument of much and exquisite 
workmanship, which is easily put out of tune. And there- 
fore the poets did well to coujuiu music and meiliciue in 
Apollo: because the genius of both these arts is almost 
tlie same ; for the ofiice of the physician is but to know 
how to stretch and tune this harp of man's body that tho 
harmony may be without all harshness or discord." — 
" Works," by S., Boston, IX. 25. 

Page 166. Eulogim. 
Milton's tribute to Shakespeare, written 
age of twenty-two and while he was yet in i 
bridge), and prefixed to the Folio of 1632, 
connection with the poetical eulogy of Ben Jonsou 
first Folio, and especially these lines : — 



I 1630 (at the 
illege at Cam- 
3 noticeable iu 






L our woader 



Hut built Uif Mit a liva-Iopg Munumeol. 

For wbilet la the shame o( tloinindeayouriag «rt, 

Thy uuie namben Hair, ind [h*i eicb tieut 

Bitb from th< leavu of thy anvilu'd Book, 

Thosa Delpbic lines with deep imprawion Vxik, 

Umi tboD our Inner al itwlF IwreHving, 

DoM make lu Marbie with tna mueh eone«iTtng, 

And BO sepuk-hT'd In gurh pomp Ar«l Ho, 

HuI Kings Idt such a Tomb would v\th to die." 
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As with Ben Jodsod, the stress is laid upon tlie 
valued Book." The author has built himself *' a liv< 
Monument" in that. lie wonders at those Delphic 
which make him '' Marble with too much ooDceiylDg.'* 
was only eight years old when Shakespeare died, ai 
course, could have known little or nothing of the man 
self personally. Mr. Massou ^ thinks that Milton most 
possessed a copy of the first Folio, and thb is yery 
able, though there is no express record of the fact, 
was certainly acquainted with the book : he speaks 
knowingly of that ; for him the author lies sepulchre 
it, and he appreciates its merits, as Ben Jooson also 
It would indeed have been a wonder if he had not doni 

Page 175. Matthew's Postscript, 

In his " Elssay of Cunning," Bacon says, " I kne^ 
that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that which 
most material in the Postscript, as if it had been a 
matter." ^ One might conjecture that this person ] 
have been Sir Tobie Matthew. 

Page 176. Works of Recreation. 

The passage cited here continues thus (Letter to 
thew, 1605-9) : ** My Instauration I reserve for our co 
ence ; it sleeps not. Those works of the Alphabet ai 
my opinion of less use to you wliere you are now, thi 
Paris ; and therefore I conceived that you had sent 
kind of tacit countermand of your former request, 
in re*jard that some friends of yours have still insisted j 
I send them to you ; and for my part, I value your 
reading more than your publishing them to others."' 

What these works of the Alphabet were, Mr, Spec 
"cannot guess," but thinks they might possibly ref 

1 Lift of Milt tm (I^ndon, 1885), 1. p. 172. 
3 Works, by SpcMhi. (Boston), XII. 165. 
« Letters and Life, by Siwdding, VI. 134. 
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some eypher with two alphabets. But for this supposition 
there is no gruuud wlmlever. 

Mrti. Poit cites the passage in conneclioo with this entry 
in die " Promus " (p.219): — 

''liMlem e Uteris efficitur tragtcdia et comedia. Trage- 
dies and Comedies are made of one Alphabet. — Eras. 
Adagla, liiS." 

But she wisely leaves it for tacit implication that this entry 
ma; explain what was meant by " those works of the Alpha- 
bet" which would be of less use to Mr. Matthew " where 
he was " (probably in Spain), " than at Paris." But there 
is nothing but conjecture to help oat the insinuation. The 
caution added against *' pulilishing them to othi^rs " shows 
that it was no cypher thut they referred to, but that they 
were writings of some kind that were intended for Mr. 
Matthew's own reading. Bacon was in the habit of send- 
ing him philosophical treatises, as well as little works of his 
recreation. In the preceding lines, he had mentioned that 
be had sent him "a little work" of his recreation (which 
Mr. Matthew had not expressly requested), as well iis those 
which he had desired. He then says that he reserves the 
lustauraiion " for our conference," and proceeds to sj>eak 

" those iDorkt of the Alphabet." He has not mentioned 
them in terms before, and there is notliing else in the letter 
to which "Ihoie works" can relate, but these same little 
vorkt of his recreation. If such were the reference, this 
"Promus" entry might indeed give us a signilicnnt hint of 
their trne nature. Evidently, it was not intende<! that any 
more express designation of them shonld appear in terms ; 
Mr. Matthew woidd know well enough what was meant. 
The " Promus" may show that plays and the Alphabet lay 
>ciated i/)gether in Bacon's memory. And it is nothing 
inUBUal with him that such odd associations crop out in 
strange places. Mr. Matthew is ei^nnlly enigmatical on 
this topic, both in his PogtscHpt and when, in another let- 
ter, he venlurea to say that " he cannot return measure for 
measare." 
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tbe AI|>ht^H 
rlucli Bacolt^^H 
U aod to bo ^^ 



But again, it is possible that these " works of thi 
bet " niBj have referred to a claas of lopica which 
st:eus to have murkeil out for dUtiuct treatment, and to bo 
denoted by letters of tbe Greek alphabet, under tbe gen- 
eral title of " The Alpkubel of NtUure." ' One part of it 
was " to iuqaire into the couditious of Tratisceudental Be- 
ings; " aud it is evideot from the terms used that it was to 
ti'eat of the metaphysical categories of universal Brnog ; 
such as that of " Existence aud Noa-Existence," " Possibil- 
ity and Impossibility." "Potentiality of Being," " PoteOf - 
tiality of Being in Quantity," " Duration, or Darable 
Transitory," " Natural and Unnatural," " Natural aud 
titicial," and the like. The whole in ves ligation was to be 
conducted upon his method, and that method embraced the 
entire universe, both physical and metaphysical ; but it was 
necessary, first, to have a complete history of facts, before, 
a final interpretation could be ventured upon. The coi 
eluding sentences are very signilicaut of this 
scope : " Lastly, I sometimes make stiempts at iuti 
pretation, though of a very bumble nature, and no 
worthy iu my estimation to be honoured with that 
For what need have I of pride or imposture, seeing that 
BO often declare that we are not furnished with so much hii 
tory and experiments as we want, and that wiilioui these iJia 
interpretation of nature cannot be accomplished ; and that 
therefore, it is enough for me if I do my part in setting ttie 
thing on foot." And he prays God, " the Maker, tbe pre- 
server, the Henewer of the Universe," to protect and guide 
this work, "both in its ascent to his glory, and 
to the good of man ; " — a conclusion very suggestive 
these lines of George Herbert : — 

" All thing! iinlo our flesh are kind 
In th?ir dncent and being! to our mtnd, 
In their uconl snti cnuae." 

I have endeavored, heretofore, to point oat in what mi 

» Bteoa's Wvrkt, by Sptdding (Bwlon, IBflBl, IX. 476, 
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ner Bacon intentJed to have this coinpreoensive method ap- 
plied to Luuiau tiuiure aiid liumsa aSuirs, to mattars mural 
and civil as well aa natural or intellectual, tor the culture 
and cure of the mitid id all the relatiooB of the family, 
society, and Che stat«, and the attainmtint of a complete 
power of action for iudividuul good. Aud from this poiot 
of vien there might be uo iucougruity in the idea that trag- 
edies aad comedies should be aaaociated in his miud with 
" works of the Alphabet ; " but these were evidently prose 
writings of a metaphysical nature. Aud it b perhaps most 
probable that it was somethiug of this kind that was in- 
tended by that phrase in the letter to Mr. Matthew, and nut 
plays ; and this " Promus " entry (I should say) can allonl 
no safe ground for an inference tliat " thoiic works of the 
Alphabet " were " tragedies aud comedies," though the 
"little works of his recreation," which were also alluded to 
therein, may very well have been such. 

Page 177. On Weed,. 
In his Essay of "' Nature in Men," ' Bacon says, " A 
man's nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; therefore let 
him seasooably water the one, and destroy the other." 

" And ilo not ipreid the compiisl on Ihe werdg, 
To nuke ihem ranker." - lUmlri, Act III. Se. 4. 
" Weeds smang v«d>, or Buwera with Roweri galber«d." 






" Wbrn our iica-wiJl'il garden, the vholc land, 
Ib (uU of weeds." — Rich. II., Act III., Sc. *. 

The resemblance here must be admitted to be such that, 
if it stood alone, it might very well be set down to the 
account of common usage, or accidental coincidence, but it 
ia one of this author's words of frequent use. 

^L Page 178. C'onlemporary Wrilen. 

H Mr. H. G. Atkinson quotes Professor Fowler as remark- 

^1 isg (in his edition of the Nov. Organum), when speaking of 

H I Worki. by Speddiiig, SU. 213. Bastoa. 
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the marreloQs etyle and power of Bacon, that '* do author 
cuii be compurctt with bim uuleaH it lie Shakespeare." Tlut 
etrikes me as a true critical iuaighl, and it has lay eattra 
concurrence. He ia alwaj's aui Juris and lui generis. 

Page 185. Baeon a Pod. 

Emerson quoieJ Thomas Moore as saying. " If Burke and 
Bacon were uot (joeta (measured lities not being iiece^urj 
to constitute one), he did not know what poetry meant ; " ' 
and Mr. II. G. Atkinson cites De Uaistre as saying of 
Bacou : " Raremeut il rtsiste a I'eitvie d'etre po^te." 

Rlr. M. D. Conway thinks that Emerson "had some 
skepiicism about the autliorsliip of the Plays," and quotes 
htm as saying, as early as the "Dial," that "as n poet, 
Shakespeare undoubtedly transcends and far surpasses bitn 
[Milton] in his popularity with foreign nations : but Shake- 
speare is a voice merely ; who and what he was that san^ 
thai singa, we know not." ' 

And Dr. O. W. Holmes cites him as saying of a certain 
song in the "Measure for Measure" (in 1838). " I know it is 
in ' Rollo,' but it is in * Meos. for Meas.' also; and I remem- 
ber noticing that the Malones and Stevenses and critical gene-. 
try were altout evenly <l!vided, these for Shakesjieare 
those for Beaumont and Fletcher. But the internal 
dence is all for one, none for the other. If he did not t 
it, they did not, and we tkail have some fourOi unlMciem 
finger. What care we who sang this or tbaL It is we at 
last who sing." * 

Mr. Halliwcll-Phillips (Outlines, 512) gives an extract 
frmn tlie " Annals or Chronicle of England." tirst written by 
John Stow, and afterwards continued down to 1614 by 
Edmund Howes, gent. (I.ondon, folio 1615, p. 811) as fol- 

1 Sodal Aiat, etc., p. 69. B»*tDn, 1B84. 

< F.mtmm at Home atid Abroad, by H. D. Caown.v, )>. lOt. 



" lAfe ofKmcnm. by O. W. HolmM. p. 188. Bosit 
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"Onr modem ind prescnl execIlmC poeU, which wortliily floiiriBh )□ 
Ihelr owne H-Drku, and ull uf theiu in niy oirti kauw ledge lired lugeihi^r in 
Ihit IJiiwne's rei^e, mL-curding to Iheirprioritisiaii iiesreaa I could, I have 
urdcrly net downe, viz, Geo. G«MOigne, E»q., Thos. Churchyard, Esq., Sir 
Kdtfard Dyer, Kt., Edmund Spenser, Esq., Sir Philip Syduay, Kl., Sir 
Thou. Ouloner, Kt., Sir Juhu lUrriiigton, Kt., Sir Pimuncii Bacon, Kt., 
and Sir John Davis, Kl., Muter Jubu Llllie, gent., Haiter Geo. Chapman, 
gent-.U. W. Warner, gi^nt., M. Willi Shakespeare, geul., Samuel Daniel, 
Eiiq., Michael Dniylon. E«|. of Ihe bath. M. Chriitopher Harlo, geD^, H. 
Denjamin Jonsoa, geul., John Mnntou, Etq., U. Abraham FnuinciK. genL, 
M. FnuDcit Herea, gent., M. JoKhua Sylvnter. gent., M. Thomai Deckers, 
genl., M. John Fletcher, genl.. M. John Webater, geuL, H.ThDniuHc7- 
WDod, gent,, M. Thomn Middlolon. geul., M. George Witbera." 

This teHtitnony of Slow (or Howcb) is very notable. He 
was a CO u temporary, and he speaku as of his own knowledge. 
It is tbe only catalogue as yet known of the poets of Queen 
Klizabeth's reign, named exclusively as [loets, and set down 
ill the order of their priority in time, in which Sir Francis 
Bacon is enumerated, not generally as an orator and an 
author, but speciflcally as a poet. It states more expressly 
than anytliiog said by Ben Jonson, or Sir Tobie Mutihew, 
that Bacon was known to be a poet. The writer does nut 
state the grounds of his knowledge, or on what information 
or evidence he ventured to place Sir Francis Bacon in his 
list of the poets of that reign. In Ben Jonson 'a " Discover- 
ies," we have a list rather of orators and wits in general than 
of poets in particular, though Bacon is designated therein in 
terms that strongly imply that he « 
and not merely as an orator and wit 
that he may be named, and stand : 
of oor language." Neither Stow i 
founded such an opinion upon Bacon's •' Metrical Ver- 
sion of the Psnlms," for that was neither written nor pub- 
lished nntil 1624-25. The few other pieces of verse, men- 
tioned by Mr. Spedding as doubtfully attributed to Bacon 
in his own time, would scarcely l>e sufficient (if he were 
in fact the author of them) to warrant the historian in pla- 
cing his name among the poets of that age. Many circum- 
stances have already been dwelt upon, which furnish strong 



I regarded as a poet, 
and at all events, " so 
t tbe mark aud qk/i^ 
)r Howes could have 
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grouuda of infereDce ibal Fraucis Booon, noCwith«tan< 
his desire lo remain " a coucealed pout," nud in spile of 
liis eSorU to avoid a public repuutiou of being a pUf- 
writer, or a poet, waa in fact well kuonu to Beu JoDson, 
Sir Tobie Matthew, Essex and Soutbampton, Sir John 
Daviea, and William Herbert, Eurl of Pembroke, if uot also 
to George Herbert, Dr. Donne, and even the Qneen her- 
self, to be DOt only a poet, but tbe actual author of tbeee 
plays ; and either Howes or Stow may possibly have derived 
his knowledge from [he same or similar sources as the 
did. Indeed sources enough are open to ua now in the wi 
ingg themselves, if only we will lake tbe trouble to 
critical examiniiliou of them, with the mind's eye open. 

The list also shows, of <;ourse, that William Shakes] 
was likewise ranked among tbe poets of the time. No 
timatiuna are given of the grounds or reasons ; and when 
we consider that the two |>oems were dedicated to South- 
ampton, in hia name, iu loD3-94, and that he bad became 
notoriona among theatre-goers and tbe piratical printers as 
the author of these plays, as early as 1593, and that Meres 
and a dozen other scholars and poets afterwards, and in- 
deed the whole general public, took him to he their author 
as reported, and that ever since the Folio of 1 G23, they have 
for the most part been taken for " Mr. William Shakt- 
ipearts Comediei, HiMtorie* and Tragediii" as proclaimed 
on its title-page, — there need be no wonder that Slow (« 
Howes) should be infected with the same delusion, prior 
1614. 

Page 189. A Proverb. 

Mrs. Pott's " Promus " (p. 247) gives this entry : " While 
the grasse grows the horse atarveth ; " and compares this 
same passage : — 

" Ham. Ay, >lr, but ' while Ihi gnu gniwi 
Tbe proverb ia fomelbing muAty." 

Such a proverb might very well have been on 
of many persotis, bat here we see that Bacon 
familiar with it. 



'■^ 



a tbe tongn^^H 
vas cert^D^^^^I 
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Page 192. Qui 
Q hiB letter to Kutland (4ili Jan. 1595-96) Bacon 
writes : " So as your wit shall be whutted with coiiveralug 
with many great wits, aud you shall have the creame and 
quintessence of every oue of theirs ; " and again, speakbg of 
Aristotle's "imagiuary heaven and a certuia fifth essence," 
he meDtious " the four elements which this quintessence 
takes for granted." — Int. Globe. 

Page 193. Infection — Potion. 
Infection, infect, te oue of Bacon's words of frequeot use. 
■Mrs. Pott (Promus, 1 436, p. 462) shows this entry : — " To 
drencU to potion to infect," — and cites these additioDal 
passages from the plays : — 

"In >laep tbeir drenched natures lie." — Modi., Act I. Se. T. 

"Tlie}' rieht with queuinesa u men drink poliooa." — 3 ZTeil/I'., Ad 

J. 5c. 1. 
" The potion of imprisonment." — lb,, Sc. S. 

" Thou minisUr'it nnlo m« a potion tlial thon vonld'it tremble to re- 
•dre," — Ptr.. Act l.Se.i. 

"They an infected in their hearts." — t. L. L., Jet V. Sc, 3. 

And she adds that infect, in a metaphorical sense, is used 
Id the plays " about fifty times." 

Page 204. A Model. 

So likewise, in the " Essay on Gardens," it is said, " So I 

have made a platform of a princely garden, partly by pre- 

flept, partly by drawing, not a model, but some general 

lines of it." 

Page 207. Fasligia rerum. 
Much like Bacon's expression is this passage from the 
" Tempest " [Act 1 V. Sc. 1) : — 

L" liii. . . . I met her Deity 
CutliD); the clouds lowards I'aphos, ud her ion 
Dovi 



Dove-drawn with her." 



And this from the " Promus" (Mrs. Pott, p. 328) sng- 
gests that from the ** Timoo of AtbeuB : " — 
" Longai liic) 
Ambages sed aumma aequmr lutigU reinni — f'frj. .ifii.. I. M(." 

" (Lotig aud iutricate [is the etory] ; but I will trace the 
topmost poiiits of thiugB, i. a, the <^bief facts.)" 

Thia entry furnishes au ieterestiiig key to open the secret 
of ull these poaaages: it is (as it were) the primitive "6e«d" 
from which thej sprung. 

It is true euough that " summa seqiiar jaUigia rertim" 
was an old aud a common phrase, aiid niiglit have been 
UBtd by any classical scholar. Nevertheless, this "(ratling 
t/ie liquid air of philosophy," and " calling the eloiidx totoardi 
Paphos," would seem to have a Dearer kinship. If cutting 
here was more poetical than the Virgilianyu/Zow, or purtat, 
then Bacon was more poetical than Virgil — was in f 
just as poetical as " Mr. William Shakespeare." 

Page 215. Order of the Htlmtt. 

The similarity of the second Item of it with the follow! 
from Mrs. Pott's edition of the " Promus " (p. 298) is » 
striking: — 

"Dedecua pnbUcum. — Eras. Ad. 812. (Public i 
— disgrace.)" 



■bsU pasiiblj devise. - L. L. L., Ad I. Se. 1." 

Page 230. " Morning of his eyes." 

In his " History of Great Britain " Bacon nses tJiis e 

pression : " And therefore it rejoiced ull men to see so ti 



Page 247. Preeminence and Power. 
"The crown is not a garland or mere outward o 
bot consists of preeminence and power." — Bacon's Spc 
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So King Henry Bays to tlie Prince in the " 2 Henry IV." 
(Act IK Se. 4), BpeakJng of ihe crown : — 

" K. Hfit. So, thou tbo garluid wear'ot Buucnsivuly." 

And Kiijg Lear, when investiug Albany and Coruwall 
with their sovereignties : — 

" JC. Ltar. I do mve«l yon joinlly with my power, 
Pr«>ininence, ind all iho lu-gs cOects 
Thtt troop with majesty." 

Page 283. " Bi, that iin fell the Angett." 

So says Bacon (Eaaay of Gtoodness) : " The desire of 

power in excess caused the angels to fall ; the desire of 

knowlege in excess cansed man to fall ; but iu charity there 

is no excess i neither can angel or man come lo danger 



Page 292. " Thy angel becomet a fear" 

In the " Advice to Villiers," Bacon says : " It is trne that 

e whole kingdom hath cast their eye upon you as the 

new rising star, ami no mun thinks his business can prosper 

>t Court unless lie huth you for his good Angel, or at least 

that you be not a Malm genius against him." 

Page 298. PropheHc VUtont. 
Bacon's "Promns" (Mrs. Pott, p. 470) contains the fol- 
lowing: "The nature of anything is best conaydered in the 

tHl." 

Atid together with this same passage from the " 2 Hen. 
IV." {Act III. Se. 2). ahe cites these others : — 

■' Ityou cbh look into the needi. of lime. 
Aud Miy wbitb grain will ([row, did whifh will not, 
Bpeok then lo me " — Math , Am I. Sc. 3. 
" Seeds and roots of th*ni« and iniquity." 

Bacon frequently uses the expression " seeds or atoms," 
Id bis philosophical discus!! ions ; and here is the idea of an 
erolntion in nature, in history, aud iu men's lives, that has 
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a wide Bcope, reaching evei) to a power of prodictioD uid 
proptiecy of the m:iiu chance ot tbiiigs. Atii] these past- 
ugea have Etruuk tiie &g peculiarlj Bacoaiao, and as ti^ _ 
nilicaut ou our question. 

Page 307. ParaUtlitm. 

The "Promus" (Mrs. Pott, p. 412) hag this entry: 
" SpeH iu dolio remansit, sed uon ut antidotum, »ed ut major 
morbus. {Hope remained in the jar, but not as an anti- 
dote, but OB a worse disease.) " 

" It was an idle fiction of the poets to make hope t 
antidote of human diseases," etc — " Med. Sacrae." 



I 

ior 
itt- 

1 



" WiLh some sweet oblivioiu natidols." — Uatb., Ad V 

Another " Promus " entry (Mrs. Pott, p. 479) is Lbiti 
" n n'y a meilleure mirroire <iue le veil amye. (There is 
no better glass tbun an old friend.) " 

And Mrs. Pott compares the following passages : " It is 
a strange thiug what gross errors and eitremo absurdities 
many ... do commit for want of a friend to tell them of 
them. ... As St. James saith they are as men that look 
sometimes tutu a glass, and presently forget th^ < 
shape and favour." — " Ess. of Friendship," 

•• Pride ii hii own gliss.'- — Tt. awi Cr., Act II. Be. S. 
A glaM lh«I fend-d Ihem." — fymi., Act I. Be. 1. 

To all which this may be added from the " Advanoem 
ot Learning : — 

" Wherein as the divine glass is the word of God. so tl 
politic glass is the state of the world, or times wherein « 
live ; in the wliicli we are to heboid ourselvee." ' 

Dr. Thomson cites these lines from the "Julius C 
iAetZiSc.2)i — 

> Worki (Boatonl, TI. STO. 
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" Col, Tb«refnra, good Brums, be prepar'd to heu : 
And, since you know you laDnot see yourself 
So well OS bj reflection, I. your glaiB, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yuuradf which you yet know BOt of." 

And also from Bucon (appareutly) : "For who can by 

often lookiug in the glass discover and judge so well of bis 

owD favour us auoUier with whom he couTerseth ? " 

The " Promua " (Mra. Pott, p. 238) adds this also : — 

" X man's customee are ibe mouldes where his fortune 

is cast." 



" The gUss of tuhian ind the mould of tons." - 



T id lU. Sc. 1. 



Here is another parallelism to whit^h my atten^on has 
been cdled by Mr. Jas. T. Cobb, of Salt Lake; in 1G03 
was printed Bocod's " Discourse of the Union," in which it 
is said: "So we see when two lights do meet the greater 
doth darken the less. And when a smaller river runneth 
I into a greater, it loselh both its nHine and stream. And 
hereof, to conclude, we see an excellent eiample in the 
kingdoms of Judah and Isniel." 

In the "Merchant of Venice" (written about 1697) we 
liave these lines : — 

"■Pot Th«t light we tcb is bnrtiing in my hall. 
How br that little candle throws hia beams \ 
8o ahinea a good deed in ■ naught; world. 
Ntr. When the moon shone, we did not see the candla. 
Par. 3o dolh ihe greater glory dim the lees ; 
A subetitule shines brightly as n king, 
Until ■ king be by: and ihen his sUCe 
Empties itself, an doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters." 

This double simile of both light and water, appearing 
alike in both passages, only illucnined a little in the verse 
\yj the poetic imagination, as was flt there, may defy all ex- 

. ptanation by comniDu usage, borrowing, or accidetital coin- 
cidence ; and it may show in what manner and with what 

\ skill the author worked up his maxims, " seeds " and 
" skeins," into the fabric of his verse, and what bold meta- 
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^^M phora tbey anggested ; ae, tor instance, wben the lesser atate 

^^1 of the substitute "empties itself" od tiie appearance of the 

^H greater, — a figure of speech that would Lave been qnite 

^H uniDtelligible, if not absurd, if it had not been immediately 

^1 illustrated by the simile of " a smaller river running into a 

^1 greater," or of an " inland brook " emptying it^lf into ■' tlie 

^H main of waters," and so made to sparkle on the imagination 

^H like a new cut diamond. " Bui," says our sentimental critic, 

^H " the one phrase is Baconian prose, the other is Sliake- 

^^t spearean poetry, and as different as light from darkness, if 

^1 only you hod an eye to see." It may be taken as another 

^1 instance of Bacon's borrowing, not from the play, but from 

^H himself. 

I 



Again we have the following : — 

"That I am debtor to thee for the gradooa talent of Ay.-a 
gifts and graces." — Bacon's Prayer. 



Than uI yoar gUta and grmcei (c 



-AmMtclIL 



" This sixth direction which' I have thns explained i* 4l 
good and competent liberty for whiteness Rxed and i 
lierent, but not for whiteness fantastical or appearing." 
Bacon. 

" Truih Decdi no color iriih his color died." — Sanmil. 

Here is another which has struck me with much force :— 
"They are not wise of the payment day. . . . They a: 
out of the world unfurnished for their general account, a 
being all unprovided, desire yet to hold their gravi^ 
preparing their souls to answer in scarleL" — "Buaf C 
Death." 

"Thuswul, . . . 
Cut off even in the b]ano!n! of my aJD, 
CnhooMi'd, diuppointed, unMcI'd: 
No rcckoiiini; mad?, but HDl to aif umnnt, 
Witti all my borrilile imperlections on my head." 

ffamlet, Jet /. St. 8. I 
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This K cited by Mrs. Pott under the " Promus " entry 
(p. 447) : " Furnyshed, etc, — aa phappes you are [perhaps 
you are] (instead of are rot)." 

And it would seem very possible that this note in the 
" Promus " may have been the ■' seed " from which the idea 
was developed for both passages. The more imaginaCira 
terms, unkoasetd and unanePd, aro scarcely sufficieot to dis- 
guise the identity here, and make a dititiuction between the 
poet and the proser. 

In the " De Aug.," ' speaking of the persuasions of rheto- 
ric, Bacon says, that "like a musiciaQ aecoouaodatiug his 
■kill to diSereut ears, a man siiould be, — 

With which compare the following in the playa: — 

" Wb«n>, like Arion oi 
I Biw him liold acqu 
So long u I ihidIiI k 



I dnTpbin's bMck, 
nice with the wavee, 
- Tw. tf., AcU.Bti.t. 



- . . "Hu deli^h^ 

Were dolpbin-like; (hey shaw'd his back abave 

TbteUmaxtthty}irdin."—Ant.aiidCleo.,Act. V.8c.% 

Other poets made like allusions to Arion, as the follow- 
ing instances may show : — 

Ben Jonson (in the Poetaster, IV. 1), refers to the same 
dasaical fable: — 

" Aoother Orpheus, ron slave, anotbar Orpheoi I An Arion ridiog oa 
Hie back of a d»l!>hin.'' 

And Pord, according to Emma Phipson (Animal Lore of 
I Shakes., p. 96), has these lines : — 



And again, in the " Mids. N. Dr.," 

" And heard « mermaid on a dolphin'i hack." 

Mrs. Pott cites also the " Promus " (p. 181) 

1 WorU iBattoa), [X. 131. 



•j Mtl., Jet I. Be 1. 



" Orpheofl 
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in siivia, inter delphinaa Arion, Virg. Eccl. VIII. 66 (j4i 
Orpheus in the teaodt, an Arion among dolphins)," tog( 
with the like pAssago as that above cited, and these lint 
from the "Two Geat. ofVerona" {Act III &. 2}; — 

" For Orpheus' lute was ulnuift wiih poet's linews, 
Wliose gulden louch could totlxa steel and stODU, 
Hike tigers lime, and kugt IcrialJiani 
Foruke unsounded deeps." 

See ante, pp. 151-158, for further references to Orphei 
and the power of his music. 

Of course, any learned poet, with a miud full of clofsioi 
lore, niigbt miike bucIi similes aud metapliors ; but here we 
see for certuiu that Uacou'G mind mis well stored with these 
poetic fables and images. A simple allusion to Orpheiis 
and Arion, or to tlje dolphin, aluue, might be aaid to prove . 
Dotbing : but in connectiou with all the rest, and to eait 
that are opeu to dolicata echoes, tbese several refereuee 
may furnish a happy iustance of Bacon's way of luiog h 
ma tends. 

P.ige 323. Equivocation. 
On the trials of the conspirators in the Gunpowder Plot, 
in 1()06, a MS. treatise on Equivocation was fouud among 
the papers of Tresham, corrected in the handwriting of tha 
Jesuit priest. Garnet, which gave examples of cquivocatioBi i 
that were not deemed perjury, or lying, in Jesuitical moni 
It is not kuowii that Sir Frauds Kacon bad any hand ijj 
those trials, thrmgh he was King's Counsel at that timffi ■ 
but Mr. Spetidiiig finds that he inclosed to his friend. Sir 
Tobie Matthew. " a relation " or account of tliem (Letters 
and L. III. 255). Tlie Macbeth appeared in 1607; and 
Prof. Gardiner' cites the following passage from that play 
and mentions that it was noticed by Prof. Hales (in Fra- 
ser's Magazine for April, 1878) as apparently making aome 
allusion to Garnet and his doctrines, thus : — 
1 Bin. of Eng., 1. 28a. lAddoa, ISSt. 



1 

Plot, 

■liha 
latloBi ^m 
loniU^H 

timffi "^ 




'• Porter. Knock, knock. Who 'a there, in tho Other devil's name? — 
vVaith, bere 's an equiTOcslor, that could ntresr id both BCileii igaintl eilbar 
■lio commined trtnton enough for God's take, yet could not Kquiy- 
Heaveii: O, conm in, equivocalor. ... 1 'II devil-iwrler it no 
ft&Uiher: 1 had Ibought lu lisve lot in some n( all professions, (hat go llie 
"mroBeway loth' evBrlaating bonfire." — ifoii., .it*//- Sc. 3. 

It is highly probable that Bacon was more or less con- 

['oeroed iu that legal business, or was at least well acquainted 

r.with the proceedings! and such a document as that tract 

s would be likely to fix liia attention. The " Macbeth " 

8 writien somewhere in these years (1605-6), and if we 

\,Ba,y imagine Bacon to have been the author of the play, 

Uie passage may become still more noticeable ; and it may 

be compared with this passage from Bacon's letter to his 

friend, Sir Toby Matthew (in 1607-8) : — 

" And I entreat you much sometimes to meditate upon 
the extreme effects of superstition in the last Powder Trea- 
tOBjJil lo bt tabled and pictured in the chambers of medita- 
tion as another hell above the ffroimd, and well justifying 
' the censure of the heathen that superstition is worse than 
ta Atheism." ' 

Page 326. Similitudet. 

Though the list might be extended almost without limit, 
I will add one more in this place for the benefit of those 
disseutere whom (it seems) no amount of evidence of this 
kind can satisfy- It has been noticed by Mr. Wm. Henry 
■" ith." 

The "De Augmentis Scientiarum" of 1623 was an en. 
largement in Latin of the ■■ Advancement of Learning," 
published in 1605. In the latter we have Bacon's English 
in this passage : " Behuvior seemeth to me as a garment of 
the mind, and to have the condiiiona of a garment. For it 
ought to be made in fashion ; it ought not to be too curi- 

1 Mrod. lo Barnn-i F.uays, by Edwin A. AbboU, D. D., 1. cxiL LoD- 

■ ym. 1882. 

h S Bnron nml fhaiti. (London, ISaT). p. U. 
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0(u : it ought to be »h&ped so m to set fonh any goai 
making of the mind, aod hide any defonnity ; and, abon 
sll, it ought Dot to be too stmgbt or restnuoed for e 



Id the Latin of the " De Aug.," * the word* for "condi- 
tions of a garment " are " retiit commoditalei," the adrai>- 
L 'ti^es, or (as we should now say) the contmMttM* of the 
n. In the ''LeBr" it was aaid, ''Our defecta" ma; 
"proTeour commodltieB." And instead of "ton curiam" 
the Latin Las " too curious and evttlg " (" aimO detieala it 
tumptuoia ") ; and concludes with the words. "fia$lremo, tt 
luper omnia, ne tit nimi* arcia, atqut ita mtimum an^utiiet 
ul ejiudem motus in rebut gertniiit cojiihtai et impedi'il," 
which may be truu&la(«d thus ; *' Lastly, and abore all, it 
ought not to be too tight, aud so straitvo the DUDd as to 
ouetmiu aod hinder it« motious in baeiiaees aSain." 
ADd iD the '- Hamlet " ( Jd /. Se. 3) these lines an to 
I be found : — 

■' Pol. Ctnl\y Ihy babit u Ihr puree can \>ay, ^_ 

But tiQl cxpreu'd in fancy; neh, dm guidfi ^H 

For the Bjiparel ofl pnclaiois the muii ^^M 

And tbev in Fnncp, of the cbief nnk and ilalieii, ^H 

Are innsi kUcI >nd gcneroui in that." H 

In the " Advice to Villiers," BacoD writes : " Let vanitf 
in apjMirel, and (which is more Tain) that of the fashion be 
Bvoide^l. I have heard ttial in Spain (a grave natioD whom 
ID this I wish we might imitate) they do allow the playera 
and courtezans the variety of rich and cosUy cloaths, but 
to sober men and matrons they permit it not, upon pain of 
infamy." 

With tlieae lines from the " Hamlet," Mrs. Potl dtes this 
from the " Fromus " (p. 188) : " Cnltas major censu. (Hli 
dreaa is beyond bis income)," and also this (p. 469) : 
ayre of bis behavior ; faahons." 
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Hath not my gait in it lbs uicuure g[ Ihe court ?" — 17. T., Aet IV. Be, t, 

Not only the aage maxims of Polonius, but some others 
ot ihia play, geera to have been drawn from the Second 
Book of the " Advancement " (8th of the De Aug.) concern- 
ing avil knowledge, conversation, and wisdom in business, 
and behavior ; whereof two other specimens may be cited. 

"And experience sheweth, there are Jew men so true to 
th-^mstlvet and ao settled, but that Bumetimes upon heat, 
sometimes upon bravery, sometimea apori kindness, some- 
times upon trouble of mind and weakness, they open them- 
selves ; specially if they be put to it with a counter-diaaim- 
lUatioD, according to the proverb of Spain, /)i mentira y 
taeanu verdad. Tell a lie aud find the truth." > 

Polonius' ina[ruciions to Reynaldo (whom he is sending 
to Prance to look after his son, Laertes) go very much 
npon the wisdom here expounded : — 

" Pol, You tbill du marvelloM wisely, good RefDaldo, 
Bafnre you visit him, to make inquiry 
0/ kit bthavioar. 

Rty. Bl^' lord, 1 did itileml it. 

Pel. lUrry, well Mid: very irell Hid. Look you, Kr, 
Inqoire ma Hnt what Dantlter? are in Paris : 
And bow, and who; whnl means, and wbete they keep; 
What company, at what expense ; and iinding, 
By this encomparatnenl and drift of questioa, 
That they do know my son, come you more nearer 
Than your particular detnandfl will touch it- 
Take yoo, ■■ 'I were, some distant knowledge of bimg 
As thus, — ' I know bit father, and his friends. 
And, va part, him.' 

Msrry. sir, here '» my dritt ; 
And I believe, it ii a fetcb of warrant. 
Tod laying there tlight aiillies on my ton, 
Ai 't were a Ihirg a lillle soil'd i' lb" working, 
Haric yoa, 
Kwr parly in qximt-m, Kin jrm mnald xnaid, 

> |Por£jlBoston),T1.S61;Ill.a4i XILaT4 
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Hiving ever nan in th(> predominate criin«* 
Tho .roulh )-nu hre«th of E^iH.}-. be Msni'd, 
He cloaes nilh you in Ibia conuquence .- 



I Mw him ye«tBrd«y, or I" olher di 
OrlhiD, ut Ihen; with lucb or bucIi; uid . 
There wu he gtmiag ; Ibere u'enoak in 'i 
Tliera Tiliiag out at tennis ; nr perchanca 



: of ««■«,' — 
I lorih.— 



lu 

Fiditktl, 

8«e yon ni 

Toarbait qf/alnhood lakri Ihii carp of tntlk ! 

And thaa do we of wisdom and of reach, 

With wlDdlaces, and with luaayii of tNai, 

By indlrecUona find directions oat. " — ffiin., Act II. Be. L 




w mm ttlf bt InM." 



- AiML, Ael.I.ae.1. 



"And he so trae to thyself, a« thon be not false (o otk 
era." — Hm. of Wisdom or a Man't Self. 

It IB said aUo in the " Essay of Simulation aud Dissimu- 
lation : " " And, therefore, it is a good shrewd proverb of 
the Spaniard, TfU a lie andjind a truth. As if there were 
no way of discovery but by simulation." This proverb ii 
also noted in the "Promus" (Mrs. Pott, p. 240). 

And a little further on, in the " Advancement." It is said : 
" The second precept coDcerning this knowledge is, for men 
to take good information touching their own person, and well 
to uniieratund themselves: knowing that as S^ James saith, 
though men look oft in a glass, yet they bood suddenly for- 
get themselves ; wherein as the divine glass is the word of 
God, io the politic glass is the state of the world or times 
wherein we live ; in the which we are to behold ourselves." * 

So Hamlet's end and purpose of playing was, — 

fealure, scorn her own ima)^, and the very age and body nl Iha litne. hi) 
fonnnndpresaure." — .<«;//.&, 9. 

Now, a hasty critic, or a born genius, might jump lo the 
futile conclosion that Shakespeare had read Baoon, or 

» IFnrfa(Bo»ton), VI. 388. 
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Shakespeare ; but the " Hamlet " was certaioly written be- 
fore 1 t)l>3, and ihe " Ailvancemeul " was not published un- 
til 1605. There was a period (says Mr. Spedding) of some 
years after the death of Queen Elizabeth, iu 1603-4, when 
Bacon "bad little to do with public affairs;" but he was 
donbtlesB bnsy with his literary occupations, — writing 
works in verse and in prose (as we may conjecture) at about 
the same time. And (as the case is iu so many other iu- 
Btances of like kind) we 6nd the same matter — thought 
and word — falling (perhaps unconsciously) into both hinds 
of writings. Of course, it is quite certain tliat William 
Shakespeare could never have borrowed anything from the 
" Advancement" tor the ■' Hamlet" nor for any other play 
that was written prior to 1 605 ; and when the question is, if 
Bacon did not borrow from the play of Shakespeure, there 
IB so much more of the same sort in his prose writings that 
it becomes manifest thtit such a suppo.sition can have no 
weight, if it be not entirely preposterous on other grounds. 
Inslant^s enougli have already been given, where there was 
no conceivable probability (if indeed a possibility) of Bacon 
borrowing from the plays otherwise than as he was himself 
the author of them, and carried the aarae matters in his 
mind and memory for longer or shorter periods. As a gen- 
eral thing, the similitudes are sure to occur in writings 
(prose and verse), the composition of which belongs to 
nearly the same date, whenever the dates can be definitely 
ascertained. 

Only one more will he added here ; In the " Natural 
History" (chap. viii. § 771), which was not printed until 
after his death Jn 1626. though he had been collecting ma* 
torials for it neariy all his life. Bacon says. " But I find in 
Plularch and others, that when Augustus CKsar visited the 
sepulchre of Alexander the Great in Aleiandria, he found 
the body to keep its dimension : but with all, that notwitb- 
•landing all the embalming (which no doubt was the best), 

^L the body was so tender, as Cffisar, touching but the DOse of 

^H It, defaced it." 
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And it appears in the " Hamlet " thiu ; — 



eUDURh. and hkelilioiHl (o 1 
liuried, Alemmdar returns 
make loam, and vby of t 
not >top a beer-barreli' 

" Imperial Ces 
Higbt aLop a 



illier wtlh DUdHl^^l 
tied, Alexsudvi nu 



•t kept the world in a 
iipel Ihe Winter"! fla 
Bam., 



V. Bel. m 
can come npott fais qunrry 
e to find them worked up 
i form or masDer, whether 



Sbould patch a wall t 

Aud, generally, wherever « 
of materials, we are preti; b 
into his finished writings in eoi 
in verse or prose. 

Page 335. Received Cutlom. 

This eipreBsion appears again in Bacon's Letter 
Mountjoy : ' " I send you the last part of the best book 
Aristotle, who (its your Lordship knoweib) goest for 
best author. But (saving the civil respect which is dua 
a received esiimntfon) tlie man being 
hasty wit, having hardly a discovering patience, mnch ]< 
a teaching patience, hath so delivered the 
glad to do the part of a househen, whieh without any 
strangeness will set npon pheasant's eggs." 

This is {I thiuk) that same " more recepto," or rfceivtd 
ciitiom, and it is important only as showing an habil 
manner of expressing himself. 

The customs, as well ss the natnrcB and dispositions 
men, were a special snhject for con side ration with Btwon. 
His study of tlie " characters of nntures and dispositions " 
is referred to at pages 841 to 344 of thtK book. "And iu 
truth," he says, " J c/innol sometimes but. vondcr ih&i ihis 
part of knowledge should for Ihe most part be omittcl buih 
in Morality and Polity, considering it might shed such a ray 
of light on both sciences.' 

I wortt (Bo^tonj, xm. aoa. 



I 






A 
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Id these plays, we certiunly h&ve an emphatic ezemplifi- 
, atioD of tbe wisdom and value uf such kuowlaigc. " His 
H^ghakespeare's] corned ies," saj's Aubrey,' " will remain 
it B8 long as the English tongue is uuderatood, for that he 
uidles moreg homimim ; now our present writers reflect bo 
Inch apoQ particular persons and coxcombeities, that 
irenty years heuce they will not be understood." 

The following "Promus" entry ' maybe mentioned in 
bis oonneccion ; " A maa's customee are the mouldea where 
ii fortune is cast." 

"lliegluBot fubioaond Lha mould of [omi." — Fun., Act. III. Be. 1. 

There ia some repetition of this in the " Essay of Custom 
. Education : " " In other things the predominancy of 
torn ia everywhere visible; insomuch as a man woitld 
> hear men profess, protest, engage, give great 
rds, and then do just as they have done before ; as if they 
rere dead images, and engines moved only by the wheels of 
Ustom." And with all this repetition, we need not wonder 
Wt " tbe assault that Angelo hath made to Isabella," prac- 
" his jadgment with the disposition of natures," should 
■ke the Duke exclaim, '■ But that frailty hath examples 
t his falling, I should vtonder at Aiifff/o." And, " Cer- 
inly," continues the Essay, "the great multiplication of 
Hnnes upon human nature resteth upon societies well or- 
l^ued and disciplined." 

Page 345. The "Ai You Like It." 
On reading Dr. Lodge's " Rosalynd or Enphnea Golden 
>gacy" in Hazlitt's Shakespeare Library (Vol. 11. Lon- 
OB, 1875), r am further saiislied that nothing of the raat- 
Vn which I have noted as Baconian came from that work. 
% may have been one source of tbe fable. Though there 
I some general description of the incidents of different ages 
( man iu Lodge, Bacon has plainly substituted for all 

1 LttUn mi Uft, II. E39, LoDdon, 1S13. 

* Mn. FMt'i JVomw, p. 13a. 
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that his own Seeen Agts, drawn cliiefly from his " Hiatory rfj 
Lite and Death." This is so obviuua tlmt it coufirms me isV 
my Btatemetit that all the decidedly Baconian traits are Itt T 
be fouud io the characters and parts, which were supe^ J 
ailded to the couimoD story. 

It is more probable that Bacon's idea might have b 
suggested by Solou's poetical description of the w 



Tn tm-'rjt JT 4t< in\ nWflij fl«T erf', cnKvfwf 

" It is the oldest known," Bays Professor MahafFy.* Or,' 
quite as probably, it may have been suggested by the Seven 
Agei of Hippocrates (au author with whom Bacon ' 
likely to have been acquainted), viz., Infancy, Childhood, 
Boyhood, Youth, Manhood, Middle Age. and Old Ag4_ 
tu stated by Philo Judaens,' who also refers to SoIod:' 

'" When Ood h&s prantfll lea limci seven, 
The aged luau prviHU-cs for Ucmvsn." 

The seven ages in the play will be found lo correspond 
exactly with those of Hippocrates and Bacon. 

The following eniry in the " Promus " (Mrs. Pott. p. 324)^ 
maybe compared with Bacon's "wheels of Tidasitnde;" 
" Omnium rerom vicissitndo eat. — Eras. Ad. 624. (Vicis- 
situde in all things.)" 

The " last scene of all " ends " this struige eveiilfllt'>| 



Page 355. Lor. 



Pages 3G2-G7. 
AUiem." 



77u " TTmon o^ I 



It appenrs that the Italian author, Bolardo, towards tlUi| 
end of the fifteentli century, versilied Lucian's " Timon " 
the stage.* It is very possible that Bacon may have i 



1 rrUI. n/Gntt LU.. I. m. New York, 1880. 
■ Iforfa, by C. A. YoRKa, B. A., I. 31. London, ISU. 
~ >/toIy, I. US. Undra, ISSL 
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The "Promua" (Mrs. Poet, p. 452) contaios these en- 

" As please the paynter." 

"A nosce telpsQ (A chiding or diagrace). [^Know thy- 

«'/:■' 

Uiider which she cites, among many other passageB (ia 
wbicli this famouB maxim is repeated), this one from the 
"TimoD" {Act II. Se.2): — 

" All Sere. Wh«t ore we, ApemBntoa? 
ApeiR. Aaet. 
All Strv. Why? 

Apm. Tbu you mak mevhAtyoti tn, and do not know yourulvct." 
Mrs. Pott also gises ua the " Promus " entry (p. 306) : 
"TanCo boon che va\ niente." 

This ItaUan proverb ia referred to also ia the " Easayof 
Goodness : " *' The Italiaas have an ungracions proverb, 
Thnto buon eke val nienle ; so good that he ii goodjor noth- 
And one of the Doctors of Italj', Nicholas Macliia- 
Te!. had the confidence to put in writing, almost in plain 
t«rms. That the C'hriitian faith had given up good men in 
prey to those that are tyrannical and iinjutl. Which he 
spake, because indeed there was never law, or sect, or 
opinion, did so much magnify goodness, as the Christian 
religion doth." 

Mrs. Pott cites under this entry, among other passages 
from the plays, this one : — 

" Goodness, growing to ■ pleuriij', dies iii his ovcrmiich." 
Bam., Aa Yl. flc 7. 

And tliie from the Timon : — 

" Poor honeM loni ; bronght low bv hia own hMrt, 
UDdon« by goodDHuI Stniig« onunual btood. 
When man's wonCun ia, he dnee coo much good." 

Tim. Ath.^Act IV.Sci. 

appears ^ain in the " Tro. and Creasida" {Act IIL 
I Se. 2), where tlie Duke i& made to say, " There is eo great 
I k fever on goodness, that the dissolndon of it must cure iu" 
I {Aate, p. 461). 
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The " B^say of Goodness " also says, " I take goodness In 
this flease, ihe e&ectiiig the weal of men, which is that the 
Gri'uiaas cull PhilanUtropia, and the word hutnaiiity (as 
ii uHcd) b a liltie too light to express iu" 

Tiraon was " opposite Co humanity." 



\Mai misatilhropai, vii bale null kind." 

Cicero (Toac. Quaes. Lib. IV. c. 2. g 25) mentions 

" timcioe, qui HHii>8p<t*iK appelUlur." 
The tenor of these passages is so in keeping with tbfr' 
tone of the play in the parts referred to that it would seem 
impossible that they should not impress the mind of any 
critical reader as having a significant bearing upon oar 
quBslion of the authorship of the ptaja. 

Page 386. 77te FaUt of Cupid. 
The following extracts from Bitcon's " Cogitatit 
Natora Rerum"' show very clearly that he rejected 
atomic theory of Democritua altogether, and laid the sti 
on the active power in Nature, and that he regarde«I Matter 
as a kind of living Proteus, capable of transforming itaelf 
into all manner of shapes, forms, and motions, and as being 
tho Hrst esBeutial cause or Caima mi, which was itself with- 
out a Cause other ihan itself, and was coeval with Chaos, 
lint, while it is evident that he must have conceived it, in 
some vHgue way (as the Neo|)latonists also had doue). 
identical with absolute Intelligence, there is no attempt 
hi^ writings (as there is none in theirs) to give it an 
logical statement : that work he left for the future agea 
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ID doabtbut Ibst Ihc leedi of tliingi, tUoagh equal, u •flon u their hi 

owD Ibeniselvea iaiQ turUiii eniuftt and kiiola, conipleiely nsiiuine I 

Daluie ufdiumiUar bodlet, till [liUM groups uiil knols are diiaolvcd," 



I 



il Dcmocritui, BcnW >« be ii, ■ . ■ when h« comm to exwninc the 
il« uf HiDiions, iippean lo be nnequal to hiniMilf, and to be anakilfuL 
Lnd I know aoX wlietber this inquiry I speak of concerning tht_firtt 
ir atumM be not the moet uBeful of alt, u being the euprcme riils uf 
1 power, and the true mediator of hope and worka." 



"And [his prepares [he way [o oierthrow [he theory of Democritua on 
lie dittr$il3 efiitdi ur alomi. ... As if a man shouid make it bis object 
lu iotpect iha aiuiIDmy of [he corpae uf Nature, ioslcad of inqulriOK 'olo 
herllvingticultlea and powerg. . . . And we tbould try <o eofA^iH JVitiir* 
ate Prattut i far Ikt ngkt ditcottrg attd dutindioit of the Hnrfi o/mo- 
tiona are Ike (rat Ixmds ufProitui. For according as motions, that it, 
iDcentluns and restraints, can b« spurred on, or tied up, so follows conver- 
ikin and transformation of tnaltei itself." 

Here is a kind of prophetic hint, though a vagne one, of 
. the Hegelian dialectic ; and this last idea nould seem to 
bave suggested the expression in the play — 



» 



Mrs. Pott gives us this "Promna" entT7 (p. 281): 
"Older than chaos. Antiqmor quam ehaoi. — Eras. Ad> 
57;)." 

And she refers to the " Wisdom of the Antnents " on 
Cupid or the Atom, and to this line from the " Rom. and 
Jul." (Ad I. Sc.3): — 

" Misshapen cbaoe of well-seeming forms." 

' This " Wisdom of the Ancients " od " Proteus or Mailer " ' 
may sbon that Bacon conceived of matter as a one vhole, 
capable of infinite changes of form : 

" Anil whereas It is added in (he fable Iba[ Proleui uoi s prpphtl and 
9 limes [Pasl, Preaen[. and Fu[ure]: Ibis agrees well with 
matter: for if a man knew the condilions, afteclions, and 



a thr 



outd o 



le (for I do nD[ say (bat his kno 



ledge w 



dngulariliet} of all things past, present, a 
^^ 1 WarU (BostOD). XUI. 116-18. 



old extend to the parts and 



The idea fiDds : 
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n echo in the play : • 



" A mui that appreheDdii death no mora dreadtullj bat 
■leep : varelm, r»liLv», and fearlefia of u^ol 'ipoH, prttail, 
iiiHDnble o[ moruUl;, and dispew«lv mortal. 

St. a. 

Aud i 



u a dronkM^^H 



1 aiiother place,' he adds that, "by ripA eiperi- 
meiit," we may " tucceed in bandicii^ng tkia Pnteut of 
matter, and dricijig it to many traiuformationt." 

Mrs. Pott give* the " Prom lis " entry (p. 278): "Cha- 
meleon, Proteus, Euripue," aod noticea that in the "< 
VI." {Act 111. Se. 2), we have these liues : — 



ic camclxiu, 



Andat 



uMachiat 



1 



And the '• Promus " entry (Mrs. Pott, p. 470) readT 
thus: "The nature of everythiug is beat consydered in 
tlie seed; " And she cites several pa&sagee from the playi) 
which illustrate the author's use of these same " seeds " in • 
developing his poetical conceits. ■ 

Page 393. Baron a philotopher, ^ 

Victor Cousin, speaking of Bacon's method in philoso- 
phy, quotes a passage from the Latin of the Preface to the 
" Instiiuratic) Magna" (1620). which he translated into 
French to this effect : '• I believe that I have forever 
and legitimately united the empirical and the rational 
methods, the divorce of which is fatal to science and hu- 
tnunity."' Mr. Spedding gives the following translntion : 
*' 1 have established forever a true and lawful marriage be- 
tween the empirical and rational faculty, the unkind and 
ill-starred divorce and separation of which has thrown iotO'j 
confusion all the affairs of the human family." ^ 



1 Ibid., IX. 82. 

• HUt. o/ Mod. PXil.. tnnil, by 0- W. Wight, U. 

• Workt (Boaton), Vlll. M. 
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la an emphatic way, this passage markB a distioguishing 
peculiiiritj of the philosophy of Bacon, Ho would combine 
and uuite tlie empirical and the logical (or mcUpbyiiical) 
niethodB iuto one. Plato had dtr«lt too exclueivelj upon 
the toward lights and eo had given a theological and mys- 
tical directiou to speculation. Democritus, ou the other 
hand, had too excloaiTely pursued the empirical method, 
and fixed his attention ou atoms as the ultimate forms of 
matter, and this had led to the equally delusive theory of a 
nniverse made np of atoms and a void. Bacon's method 
would go to neither of these extremes, but, holding a mid- 
dle course, would investigate Nature scientifically to the 
bottom, until this changing Proteus of matter should be 
driven or foltowoil through all its possible transform a tioua 
Past, the Present, and the Future ; and we were to 
lutve an observation and '' Natural History " of facts, veri- 
.0ed as it were upon oath, that should be as it were " another 
Scripture." It should take Metaphysic as handmaid, guide, 
iknd interpreter, until we should reach the highest " univer- 
at the top of Pan's pyramid, and enter the realm of 
aniversal and absolute truth. Wheit the superstructure of 
philosophy itself should finally be raised in a future age, 
uid the most inward and essential constitution, laws, and 
modes of action and operation of this strange Proteus should 
be adequately comprehended, it might be found to be a 
universal Ideality, koowable iu its essential theory, though 
not in all the contingent details of its " parts and singular- 
ities " in the Three Times. And this would seem to have 
been the drift and substance of Bacon's philosophy. Pro- 
ne may be certain, was for him no empty fable. 



Page 397. Parca't fatal web. 

Mrs. Pott gives this from the " Promus : " " 781. Pene- 

lope'a web (Penelopes ttlam retexere). — Erasmus' Ad., 

15G," — and dtea this passage from the " Coriolanus" {Act 

tZ&.8): — 
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Page 899. Mnd in Mature. 
I have quoted here from the traDslation of 
Wood.' Bacon's Latin reads thus : " Homo euim niuuraS 
miniater et ioterpreter taotuni facit et intelligil, c]uaDCum de 
Daturae ordine, opere vel mente, observaverit ; uec am|i!ius 
Bcit, aut potest." * Or, again, " quantum de Naturae ordine 
re vel mente, observaverit." * Mr. Spedding's translation i^ 
Wiat he has observed of nature' t order in J'ad or in thought; 
that ia, what maD has observed, or thought, about the order 
of Nature. But this is ueither the language iior the 
of Bacon, His words literally are the order, work 
of nature, and the order fact or mind of Mature. H 
ing obviously is, that the order, operation, and fact of NaU 
ure is identical wt[h the mind of Nature : we may call it 
one or the other, it makes no difference in the thing or 
reality. And such I find to be the drift and essential char- 
acter of his whole philosophy. How a man can observe 
Nature iu thought, as well as in fact, is not very clear ; but 
if it mean that he can observe the order, fact, and thought 
in Nature, it is intelligible, and amounts to something. 

Page 419. Leave not a rack behind. 
The language of the 63d Sonnet la noticeable i 
oonnection : — 

" Anort permit (be 1ns»t cloudt to rids 
Wilk ugly rack on hit ceJetlUI taca, 
And from ihe forioni world liii viB*ge Ude, 
Biiuimg uBKin to WeX witEi Ibia disgnea : 
Even ID my auD one early mam did abine 
With »ll-lriiimplii>iil nplaodor nn my brow; 
But uut, alack ! he wu but one hour mine; 
Tht TtgUm doifd hath niuk«d bim from me ddv." 

' Worb, by MonUfiu (Philail.. ISWl, IH- 3«. 
*Sae.(hg. — Datramtio: FPorb (BoitOD), I. 237. 
• IM.—AphoriBiu, I.! Vol. 1.U1. 
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Mr. Maiu * notes this word rack and quotes Bacon's 
"Sylva SjlTarum " (c ii. § 115) as laying, " 7Xe wind* in 
the upper region {which move the efouds above, which we call 
the rack, and are not perceived below) pass vnthout noise:" 
— and lie cites " Hamlet" {Act If. &. 2) : — 

A liUiKt in lilt ktavent, llit rack ttaod itiU, 
Tkt bold Kindi ^icchlea, aad Ihe orb below 
Ai boah u death, snun tlie dreadful tii 
Dotk rtmd the rtgitm." 

Certainly, the idea ia subtle here, and the lauguage is 
very Bttikiag in all three paseagcs. Can this be accideutal, 
or common usage ? Do such delicate identities meau noth- 
ing? Can they be paralleled out o£ any two different au- 
thors? Mejudice, not. Mr. Main observes (p. 288) this 
" coincidence of the words region and raek in close prox- 
imity in Bacon and Shakespeare," aiid adds that " Prof. 
Holmes might have included tt in his chapter of parallel- 
isms (Authorship of Shakespeare, New York, 1866) ; " and 
so he will, now that it comes to his notice. 

Mr. Main also cites passages from other poets, apparently 
with a view of showing that these peculiar words were in 
n the same sense ; — 

" Anil chanpng pawioiiB. like incoDBtHut eloads, — 
TbiC, rockc apaa the carriage of tbe wioda, 
Increaaa and die." 

Edieard III., Ad II. Se. 1-3. 
" Drlring along a rack of winged clouds." 

ShtOty. 
"And all along a diimal rack ot dondi." 

KtaU. 
" Hb ■otnmD tlnnn-wlndii drive Ibi rack." 

M. Arnold. 
" Fart looael]' wing the regiou." 

milon. 

These passages, truly enough, may show that the words 

1 Trtamri ofEngluh Sonaeli IN. T., 1881), a. 287. 
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rack and region were Dsed in the same sense among poetti 
even in later times ; but this does not quite come up to 
the more sigiiificacl fact that the three words mck, region, 
aud siteace (" without noiae "), are used in al! three distiuot 
pussiiges, one in prose aud two iu verse, alike aad together: 
this is what aignilies. 

There is a like allusion in the "Ant. aud Cleo," {Aot 

a thought. 



That is, ihe toindt moving lA« eloudt, what was the figara 
of a horse or a whale, is Bitentl; disUmned, and vanishes u 
if meltiug into water, or air. 

Page 42], TSe eery eentn of the Earth. J 

Bacon allndea agaiu to this idea of the centre of tha'l 
earth drawing all thtngt to il, in bis lutrodaction to thA i 
" History of Heavy and Light : " ' '' The ancients . . . added 
by way of seasoning the mathematical fancy that heavy 
bodies would adhere to the centre of the earth {even if a 
hole were made ihrotigh it), together with the scholastic fi^ 1 
tion of the motion of bodies to their own places. . . . Gil- 
bert, therefore, has not unscientifically introduced the quw- | 
tion of magnetic force, but be has himself become a magnet ; 1 
that is, he has ascribed too many things to that force, a 
built a ship out of a shell." 

This was the force that drew Helena to Demetrius, in i 
the " Midsummer-Night's Dream " {Act II. Se. 1 ) : - 
" Hd. Ton tlrawine, \-du hard-he«rtsd ftdunant; 



I 



And this same hole through the centre of the earth Kp>l 
pears again in the same play {Act III. Se. 2), thus : — 

1 R'orti(Boitoli), IZ.W8. 
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"Bir. I'll believe u ton, 

This irhcile Earth nuv be bar*d, mid tbil ihe itioon 
May Lbrougb Lbe ceuLru ureep, sail «o displuose 
Htr bratlier'g noonlide with tli' Anlipodu." 

Bacon's objection to the theory of " a motioD to the 
r earth's centre," that it would be " a sort of po(en( jio(Ainy, 
dragging to itself large masses," or (as it is said in the 
" Troilus and Creeaida ") : — 



¥ 



alreadj been noticed (antt, p. 421) ; and that seemed 
to be sufficiently peculiar. It is possible that some similar 
notion of boring a hole through the earth to tletermine if a 
body nould stop at the centre, or pass un to the Antipodes, 
might be discovered in the wriiings of some authentic fel- 
low of the time, though gravity had not then been heard 
of : but if any learned critic should think it would much 
help the matter, if it were fonnil ; or if he coold believe 
rhat William Shakespeare did, by some happy accident, or 
hy more dint of genius, hit upon the same idea (for this 
paper of Bacon on " Heavy and Light " was not printed 
until afl«r his deaih) ; or that Francis Oacou borrowed his 
natural philosophy from William Shakespeare's play (other- 
wise than as he was constantly borrowing from himself), I 
should make no further attempt to disturb bis faith in this 
particular. 

Page 440. JJie lahle of my memon/. 

In his " Redargutio " Bacon uses this same image ; " For 
certainly we know that the tables of the mind differ from 
common tables. In these, you will not write other things 
unless you shall have erased the former ; in those, you will 
scarcely vnpe out the former reeordi onless you shall have 
inscribed the n 

And Theobald, in his notes, cites these lines : - 



■ And Theoba 
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" Te«, from the lulile ol 



id Mcords," 



1 

of 

i 



and sBjB, " j^scfiylat, I remember, twice uses tliis very 
Metaphor : consideriug ihe Mind or Memory as a Tablet or 
Writing-hook, on which we are to engrave Things b orthy of 
Remembrance," and cites these vfords from the Greek: — 

Inpfc ;(«i»k, ia/THYfxi^ Ji nrr' insaf ^pni.— J?IIUB. ST3-3. 

Page 441. The truth of being and iht truth qfhiowing it 
aUane. 

The citfttJons here are from the speech in " Praise of 
Knowledge," which ia now known to have been a part of 
the Masque written by Francis Bacon tor the revels at 
Court (most probably in 1592), ami entitled "Of Tribute 
or Giving whut is Due," and edited by Mr. Spedding, from 
the Northumberland US., under the name of a '' Confer- 
ence of Pleasure" (London, 1S70). From the doctrines 
maintained in it, one might infer that Bacou had already 
become a disciple of Parmentdes. It opens in these words: 
"My praise shall be dedicated ta the mind itself. The 
mind is the man and the koowledge of the miud. A man 
ia but what he knoweth. The mind itself is but an 
dent to knowledge ; for knowledge is a double of 
which is 1 the truth of being and the truth of knowing 
all one." ' 

Without entering " into any discuBsions of the philosopb-' 
ical speculations " contained in this speech, Mr. Speddiug 
contents himself with the remark that ■■ the theory of the 
universe, which ia here indicated is the same (1 think), in 
substance, which Bacon held in his mature years, and be- 
longs to the general consideration of bis philosophy." And 
in this opinion I entirely concur, 

1 LtUm and Lift, by SpedJing. 
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Page 444. Creator in Nature and hit Creaturei. 

In the " 2 Hen. VI." {Act II. Se. 1), we have this line : 

"To sea how God in all big cniturM works." 

Page 444. " — into thin air." 
In the " History of Winda," Bacon speaks of " air (which 



I is a thin and rarified bodj") ; and of 



and hills 



» 






capped by clouds ; ' 
tense of reek, vapor (A. Sox. Hec, smolie, steam, reak or 
reck, eihalation, foam. — Rickardton't Die. ; Sax. rec, 
recan, steam, smoke. — Webster). And it is several times 
used in the plays, in this same sense. 

Page 452. " TTial all knowledge it but remembraitce." 
Bacoo's interpretation ot the doctrine comes very near the 
statement of Thomas Taylor : " That our houI essentially 
contaios all knowledge, and nhatever knowledge she acv 
quires in the present life, is in reality nothini; more than a 
recovery of what she once possessed, but had lost through 
her oblivious union with the iKnly. And that Plalo says, 
know all things as in a dream, and are again ignorant 
of them according to vigilant perception.' . . . And it is 
ntjuisiie 'that the soul, entering within herself, should in- 
'Testigate in herself l/ie true and the good, and the eternal 
n&son of things.' " — Taylor't Gen. Inlrod. to Plato. 

Page 433. Despising the things which we now gajf are. 

Professor Jowett thinks the correct Iranslation of the 
origioa] of this word despiting would be looting down upon, 
ill the fcense of direction, not of contempt ; and this, I think, 
expresses the true meaning much better. He also observes 
(hat it is difficult to determine, always, whether Plato, 
when speaking of the soul, means the finite soul, or the 
auiversal soul. ' In this, also, I entirely agree. 

JowEU's Dialoguu <■/ Plato, 1. 3Tfi. 




A 




Page 456. lUimoiu. 

Bacon seems to have beea fully aware of the nature of 

these illuBiouB (tlie Maya of the Hiodus) as may appear 

by his third example of the " IdoU of the Tribe," 



I Che 






rof 



Nature. For it id uot credible (if all particulars be gone 
through and noted) what a troop of fictioua and idoU the 
reduction of the operudons of Nature to the similitude of 
human actions has brought into natural philosophy ; I meau 
the fancy that Nature acts as man does. Neither are these 
much better thau the heresy of the Anibropomorphitei, 
bred iu the cells of gross aud solitary monks ; or the opia- 
ioiis of Epicurus answering to the same in Heatheniscn, 
who supposed the gods to be of human shape. Ami therO' 
fore Velleius the Epicurean needed not lo have asked, 
' Why God should have adorned the heaven with stars and 
light, like an aedile?' [Cic. de Not. Dear. 1, c 9]. For if 
that great norkmaster bad act«d as an aediie, be would haTe 
cast the stars into some pleasant aud beautiful order, like 
the frets in the roofs of palaces ; where-as one cau scarce 
find a posture in square or triangle or straijjht line amongst 
such an iutinite number. iSo differing a harmony is there 
between the spirit of man aud the spirit of Naturu." * That 
is, man, in this way, makes himself (or rather his own super- 
ficial view of sensible and external Nature) the measure and 
mirror, which thereby becomes an " enchanted glass," in- 
stead of any true insight, or that perfect " marriage of the 
human mind to the universe," which was w have "tba I 
Divine goodness for bridesmaid." I 

Page 467. The Globe above. ' 

In the " Description of the Intellectual Globe" we have 
the ezprossiou " l/ie obterealion of the ajfeetiont and ajt- 
pelenctt of matter in either morld " (" in utroque gUtbo "), 
1 D< Aug. (traaiUtioD); Warht (BoXodJ, IX. B0. 



J 




I 

I 



" BIr. W. G. G." translates it,' or " in both globei," aa itia 

translated by Spedding. It is further said that there is no 
reusou why that part of matter which is asaigaed to " a par- 
ticular world " should not have " the shape of a globe ; " for 
'■ each one of those worlds must have received some shape ; 
and although there can be do middle point in infiiiitj, yet 
ID tbe parts of infinity a round figure may exist, no less in 
a world than in a ball." Bacon seems to have considered 
tbe earth as one globe or world, and tbe stariy heavens and 
the "interstellar aether" (which he thought might be "con- 
tinuous") even to Jupiter's "palace crystalline," aa the 
globe or world above; and the "universal appetences of 
matter " were " powerful in both globes." 

With these passages, Mr. J. T, Cobb would compare these 
lines from the plays : 

" Bnt let the [nmB of Cbings dnjoint, both 1h« vnrld) satlei." 



Page 587. ^^ I am aa clay." 

Tliis is a frequent metaphor with Bacon, and in the 
plays, Mrs. Pott gives the following " Fromus " entry 
(p. 264):- 

" OQarit deiu, a tnan reputed for his profession without 
worth in himself. — Kras. Ad. 761, An earthenware god. 
Rome of the minor deities were made of wood or day, like 
poU {oUae)." 

Bacon quotes Aristotle as saying, "Our ancestors were 
extreme gross aa those that came tiewly from being moulded 
of clay, or some earthy substance. " — " Interp. of Nature." • 

H«n ue but gjlded Imm ud painted ctay." — Rick. II., Act I. Be % 




Worhi, bv Honta^ H'liilad.), II. G15. 

Warii (BoniPB), X. 41U, 

Wart; by Speddiog ( BailoD ), lU. 06. 
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Bw ii diy." — ff. Jo\», A/iV.Be.1. .\ 

IM th«I niusl j-ield." — Cor., Act II. B^t^ 

lUQulfledV — ffM. rur. Act III. Set 

pprehFOsion, how like > god. 



is t|uitiM6icuci] of dual?" 



" Tbia wu BOW • iLing, and 
" Eirlhly man Is but a BubiCi 
" OE what otiaree metal are w 
" Wlial a piece of mirk it r 
Be. 2f Act V. Be. 1. 

ilhedeulbodr? 
til kin." 
Bam.. Act IV 
" When I perhaps compounded am with clay." — Sonntl Ixzfi. 
le halt) all courtly parU, mure exqujtita 



And Ihal at 
Than lady. 
The heat ahe hath ; i 
OmI^Ii them all." 



II compounaM 
(. ///. Be. i. 



Ixzfi. ^H 

1 



Page 605. Hitlory of the Quettion. 
When the " Appendix " was wriiten, it had not come to 
my knonledge that Col. Joseph C. Hart, U. S. Coosul to 
Satita Cruz de TutierifTe (where he died in 1855), had em- 
phatically raised the question of the authorship of the 
playa.' Ho does not l>elieve it possible that William 
Shakespeare could have been the author of them, though 
he seems to think that as the Factotum o! the theatre he 
may have altered and adapted plays to the stage, and added 
all "the obscenity and drollery;" and he quotes Cartirright 
as saying (thirty years after the death oF Shakespeare), -mh 



nice 






And which made Ihe baicdry piH fc 

He observes that neither Dugdale nor Anthony a Wood 
ever mentions Shakespeare. " The researches of Commeo- 
talors," he siiys, " have only been the means of sending him 
to quod," and exclaims. " Alas, Shakespeare I Lethe U 
npon thee 1 But if it drown thee, it will give np and work 



1 Ramanct of Tachlin. 
90T-8U. New Tork, 1S4I 



t Iht Firil, by Jowpli C. Hart, (| 
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^e restnrection of better men and more xeorthy." He adds 



" the old joke ' Who 
R jest, but a real questioD ; " 
•* Who were the able literary 
Vfuted to him ? ' " Whether 
E.ltad been seen by ihi 
l.2ial," or by Mi 
F'perbaps, a ma 



S/iaieiipeart ? ' is no longer 
id that " the enquiry will be, 
en toho wrote the dramas im- 
: not this book of Mr. Hart 
iu " Chambers' Ediub. Jour- 
Delia Bacon, does not appear ; uor is that, 
of much importance. 



Page 619. ITie "Mailer:' 
It will appear by reference to Bacou's Charge in the 
aue of Oliver St. John,' that neither this " matter," nor the 
ise of the word, hud passed out of his memory, in 1615, 
when he was Att'y-Getieral. These passagea (to which 
tny attention has been called by Mr. Jas. T. Cobb, of Salt 
^ Lake) occur iu it. 

" But (my lords) this is a sea of matter. . , . Your men- 
! that if there were a Bollingbroke, or I cannot tell 
Kvhat, there were matter for him, is a very aedilioua passage. 
KiTou know well, that howsoever Henry IV.'s act by secret 
■frovideoce of God prevailed, yet it was but an usurpation ; 
ind if it were possible for such an one lo be at this day 
((wherewith it seems your dreams are troubled) I do not 
nibt his end would be upon the block ; and that he would 
~iK>oner have the ravens ait upon his head at London bridge, 
than the crown at Westminster." 

" And for yonr comparison with Richard II., I see you 
follow the example of ihem that brought him upon the 
stage and into print in Queen Elizabeth's time ; a most 
prudent and admirable Queen. But let me Intreat you, 
that when you will spi'ak of Queen Elizaheih or King 
James, you would compare them to King Henry VII. or 
King Edward I., or some other parallels to which they are 
alike. And this I would wish both you and all to take heed 
of, how yon speak seditious matter in parables, or by tropes 
L I X(»criaivJi.i/c, bjSpeiUiag, V. I30-14&. Loadon, 1869. 
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iKe sign* 



or examples. There is a thing in an indictment called fti 
innuenjo; you must beware how you beckou, or make sign* 
npou tlie Kiug in a daDgeroos sense." 

St. John, iu hie letter, has made allusion to the c 
Henry IV. and Richard II., and hie *' breach of the h 
letting to an usurpation. In reply, Bacon makes i 
mietakable refereuce " to the example of them that broagbt 
him upon the stage and in print in Q. Elizabeth's time," 
and warns St. John to take heed how he speaks " seditious 
mutter iu parableH, or b; tropes or examples." The " mat- 
ter " was the important thiug here, as it was there, ns., ihe 
Bugge»itiun of a deposition and usurpation. The "auswer" 
was in the " matter ; " and I am not sure I did not concede 
too much, when I agreed with &Ir. Spedding in making the 
" which " refer to the •■ answer," and not to the " mailer," 
in that cose. Grnmroalically, the " which " would relate to 
the ■' n)atter," but it might refer to ihe auswer, oonaistendy 
witli Bacon's manner of expressing himself. At any rale, 
the " matter" was cJearly the iniportaut thing in both iu- 
Btances ; and that the real matter was that same " seditious 
prelude," the play of Riohard II., wonlil seem to be siill 
more certain : that was brought upon the stage aa well a^ 
printed, while Ilayward's book was printed only. ^H 

Page 632. Timont Tree. ^ 

Mr. J. T. Cohh has called my attention to the following 
lines, just preceding those already cited above, in connec- 
tion with the expression, "lite to knee timber, tluit it good 
for thipg, that are ordained to belitated:" — 



Their punp? □( love, with other (ndilini 
That natvt'tfntgiU rtmet doth tiutain 
In lifi'i uHO/rt'im togagt." — rim. ttf. 

This resemblance nf idea and stini 
■ami! rj>iil.exl iu both wriliiigit, caiiiiol 
mind of the critical reader. 
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The piusage cited from the Essay first appeared in the 
edition of 1612, and coDsideriog that Sliukeapenre hail re- 
tired to Stratfuril-on-Avou before that date, and that the 
play of the " Tiinoii of AtbeuB " is never mentioned in any 
record that has come down to ua before its appearance in 
the Foiio of 1 623 (the older play of " Timou " not being the 
Mme at all), this paralleliBm must have the greater weight 
'BDd eiguificunce. It might very well be token a« some 
^evidence that the " TJinon of Athena " was not written until 
■fter this addition to the Essay in 1612. The Essay was 
.farther enlarged in the edition of 1625. 

Page 636. As the gentle rain from heaven. 

Mr. J. T. Cobb has happily not«d a similar idea and ex- 
pression in Bacon's "Natural History: " " It hath been ob- 
■erved by the ancients that when a rainbow Beemeth to hang 
over or to loach, there breatheth forth a sweet smell. The 
caase is, for that this bappeneth bat io certain matters 
which have in themselves some sweetness ; which the gen- 
tle dete of the minboa doth drnvi forth ; aiid ihe like do soft 
showers xfor they aUo make the groitnda tweet ; btit none art 
K delicate as the dew of the rainbow where it falleth ; " — 
(say, "apon the place beneath.") 

The " Nataral History " was not published until after 
Bacon's decease, and of course long after the play ap- 
peared ; but the work of collecting materials for it had 
been going on for many years, and parts of it were vrrit- 
teo, doubtless, as early as the date of the play, in which we 
BOem to have traces of his "Experiments solitary, touch- 
ing sweetness of odors " and " the gentle dew of the rain- 
bow " where it falleth. 

Page 629-640. //is Ltarmng in the Law. 

Id addition Ui what was here !>aid of Portia's law in the 

" Merchant of Venice," I reproduce in this place, as amended 

I IToribiBDilan). V. 71. 
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. Mag." (Vol. n. No. I, p. 9. Sail 
rtlier coDsiderution of Shyloct't Oat 



from " TuDidge's Qua 
Lake, U.T., 1882), ut 

OB follows. 

■' Tlie Struggle for Law " ib the title at a recent work by 
a German jurist,' which eeems lo Lave attritcted mucb at- 
teiitiou ia Europe, having been translated into several for- 
eign languages. Much of the reasouiiig ia profouud and 
excellent, tliough somewliut uovel for a writer on law. The 
leading doctrine would seem to be that coucretc law, or the 
legal right of the person, from the humblest indiciilual up 
to the Htate itself, has to be struggled for; that it is the 
duty of the citizen to contend for his legal rights ; and that 
the questiou of the legal right, properly conceived, in- 
volves not merely the money value in dispute, but the liber- 
ties of the citizeu or the state, and not only that, but tho 
existence, authority au<l certainty of the law itself. No 
one should lightly permit his legal rights to be troddeu 
down, The strongest balwark of a state lies in the streugtb 
of a people duly sensible of their rights and sufficieollj 
vigorous in maintaining them. He regards law as hanng 
an objective and a subjective side : a proper sense of con- 
crete law becomes a lofty impiil^ie and a practical idealism. 

The case of ShylncTt, lu the ■' Merchant of Venice" (AH 
IV.), is cited in illustration, and it is confidenlly asserted, 
as matter of law, that " injustice was done to the Jew." Id 
Shylock the author finds an example of that ideal sense of 
right and tirmness of conviction that are properly charac- 
teristic of the man who is conscious that in what he claims 
there is question not only of his person but of the law itself; 
and it is his opinion (to which we make not the least 
objection) that " the poet has described the relation of 
law in the Bulijective to law in the olijective sense of the 
term, and the meaning of the struggle for law, in a manner 

1 The BlTvggUfar laa, by Dr. RiJ.l^.lph v.m IlnTini 
at Ihc UnirenitT uf Gi^tinKsn. Tniutatvd fnini Ibe fif 
b; John J. Lilor of tbe Chicago bar. Chicago, 1S79. 
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Lter thao any philosoplier of the latr could have done." 
He i;uiiu«des tliut " tlie jurist can oaly saj that the bond 
was null and void, because ita proviBioiis were contrary to 
good morals," but conceires that the court " recognized its 
validity," and then, "subsequently, invalidated it by baee 
cuiiuiug," Btratagem, and " a shocking piece of pleasantry,"' 

It was a " wretched aubterfuge to deny the man his right 
to cut a pound of flesh from the living body," since " the 
Tight to shed blood necessarily accompiLnied it ; " and " both 
are denied the Jen." He puis the question, thus: " Do I 
say too much when 1 assert that liere the Jew is cheated 
of hiB legal right?" The genenit conclusion is that 
tiie fate of Shylock was "eminently tragic, not because 

rights are denied him, but because he, a Jew of the niid- 
'dle ages, has failh in the law — one might say, just as if he 
were a Christian — a faith in the law, firm as a rock, which 
nothing can shiike, and which the judge himself feeds, until 
the catastrophe breaks upon bim like a clap of thuuder, 
disiiels the illusion, and teaches him that he is only the 
despised mediieval Jew, to whom justice is done by defraud- 
ing him." It was " hatred and revenge " that took Shylock 
before the court, bat nevertheless, " even he is, without his 
lowledge or his will, lifted above himself and his legal 

[ht to that social emineuce where he becomes the repre- 
intAtivc of the law." Such is the learned professor's view. 

Now, let us see if there be any foundation in the play 

ilf for so serious a reflection upon the justice of the poet, 

upon the soundness of his law. If it were really Iruo 
that the court annulled its own decision upon the legal 
right, it might l>e possible to have some sympathy with the 
firm faith and " lofty pathos " of the Jew, as a man con- 

Ildoug that the law itself was involved in the question of 
iu (tersonal right. 
The poet is mainly concerifed with ihe dramatic interest 
bf the scene, and with the art and mural scops of his play. 
So far as he has occasion to make use of his knowledge of 
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1 this plot 



whether he 



law, it comes in as an incideDt ol 
matter of iutert:st to consider wb 
or incorrectly, and still further, 

eihibitg the legal proceeding wpon the stage in a manner 
BDitabie to the worth and dignity of justice, or in such way 
as to briog the law itself into disrespect. We need not sap- 
pose that he had in mind the actual law of the Italian city, 
but rather that he wrote from his knowledge of the laws of 
his own country. The scene, indeed, is laid in Venice, and 
the treatment is in some keeping with the time and place of 
the tale ; but (as in many others of the plays) the ideas 
and more essential matters are those of the age and country 
in which the poet lived. If our learned jurist accepted the 
oommon opinion that William Shakespeare wrote the pluy, 
he might lie justified in jiresuming that the author was noth- 
ing but a poet, and could have known but little of the law 
of Venice or of England either. The Gottingen profeauir 
writes from his knowledge of the positive law of GeTmimy, 
and without special reference to the common late and equity 
of England. When Chief Justice Coke inBtituted a premu- 
nire against Lord Chancellor Ellesmere for uoderlaking lo 
enjoin one of his judgments at law, the case came before 
the King in person as the head and fountain of jngtii^e in 
the kingdom. In like manner, Sbylock'a case was brongbl 
before the sovereign Duke. 

The ethical interest of the Trial Act centres in the 
ter of tempering law with equity and Beaaoning justice 
mercy. Mercy and hate are to be exhibited in strong cof 
trast, and the key-notea are sounded in the opening speeches 
of the Act. An oral altercation begins, much after the 
manner of the ancient pleading to issue in open court, and 
ends with Shylock's peremptory demand for the extreme 
penalty of his bond : — ^ 



lagh l 



•'Shg. If you deny 
There is no force 
1 iCand [or juiIkc 



fle upon your law! 

rcfuof Veoiw; 

■nimr; •ball 1 hava M" 
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Ab King James bad a prerogative to postpone the caose, 
10 the Duke id made to Bay, — 

"Upon uiy power, I may diamiis this Court, 



Bellario {being sick) sent in his stead "a young and 
' learned Doctor" (Portia dressed as such) nith a letter say- 
ing, — 

" I have ao]uainled him with the 
fDrabhsd wilb my opmion. . . . 1 i 



controveray between the Jew 
many books logelbcr: he is 
ew so young a body with ao 



On the trial before King James (as mentioned before), 
the attorney - general (Sir Francis Bacon) prepared the 
draft of the Kiug's speech. The passages cited from it (on 
pages 631-35) need to be carefully noted in this connection, 
and especially what is said of " miidng mercy with jnatice 
as it preserrea men from destruction ; " and that " they 
should not be abandoneil and exposed to perish under the 
rigor and extremity of our law." 

Shytocb is sbinding for strict law. Antonio confesses 
I tbe bond ; that is, he admits that he signed it. 
" Por. Then muat the Jew be mtrdftil" 
[.(Compare the full speech as before cited on p. 636.) 

It will be noticed here that the poet who wrote with such 
I nice discrimination between strict law and the equity of 
^'•easoning justice with mercy, in 1597, appears to have been 
I quite as familiar with this subject as the attorney-general 
Lliimself was in 1615, and uses almost exactly the same 
I phrases. At any rate, it is certain that by English justice 
! strict law, or that rigor of the law which might undo a 
lanbject, or expose him to perish under the extremity of the 
18 to be BO tempered with mercy and equity as to 
■'^reserve men from destruction. 

Moreover, it was a bond with a penalty to secure the 
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of tbe co»^H 



T''4 

payment of money loaned. By the strict rule 
moll luw. the <iay of payment haviug passed, tiie boui] v 
forfeited, and the penalty was due, but by Euglish equity 
the penalty was regarded merely as a security, aud wlien 
the party was ready to pay the priucipal, with iuterett by 
way of compensation for the delay, tho pluut'iS was bound 
to take it, or have nothing : the defendant was relieved 
against the penalty only. The strict htw might say that it 
was the party's own folly to enter into such a stipulatiou, 
but equity said (iu the language of Story) that " the folly 
of OJie man cannot authorize gross oppression oa the other 
Bide, and that a party having a legal right shall not be per- 
mitted to avail himself of it for the purpose of injustice, 
fraud, oppresaioD, or harsh and vindictive injury." Now this 
is exactly what Shylock was bent upon doing. 
Blood ready to pay the money ; but that was not what ll 
Jew wanted. 

"For. iBbe notnblelo dischargB Ihs mon*j7 

£iiu. Yea I ben Itundet il fur liim in (he codtIj jt^, twice tbe luro." 
Here was a good defense in equity, with an actual ten- 
der, bringing the money iuto court according to English 
practice ; and Bassauio very properly argues from the ll 
of refusal that it was made to appear 

" ThU malice bean down truth." 

And he prayed the court, not exactly for relief against the 
penalty, and that Shylock should be decreed to t^ke his 
money, or depart without further remedy (as he might hara 
done), but in terms for a decision contrary to the [ 



iglis h 

'1 



law:- 



1 bcteMh you. 



ADd curb Uiia cruel devil of bi> will." 



poaitMH 



There is much in this play tliat is strongly soggeaiin' 
Bkcom's "Essay on Usury." Mr. James T. Cobb of Satt 
Lake has noticed this passage (Sr«t printed b 1625): "I re- 
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Emeiiit>er a cniel tnonieil maa in tlie country, that would Ba;, 
i tho Uevil take tkis usury, it keeps us from forfeitures o£ 
■■mortgagBs and bouds :" — 

Anf, I gft deliverwl bom his forfeitnrea 



And again (says Bacon) uanry "doth dull and damp all in- 
dustries," as I'olouius said in the " Hamlet " that " borrow- 
ing dulls the edge of husbandry." 

Shytock'B chief grievauce is, that Antonio 

— ^' [ende ddI moDey gratis. And brin^ dovo 
The ratf of usance herewilh 119 in Vunitu.'' 

He stands out for the utmost rigor of the law, claims the 
iorfeiture, and will accept uoUiing but his pound of Hesh. 
Bassauio makes the mistake of suppoaing that he had no 
other way of meeting the Jew's demand than to call upon 
the judge for once to alter the law, or wrest it to his author- 
ity. To this appeal the judge replies (almost in the very 
, Juguage of the King's speech in the Star-Chamber) ; — 

"Pvr. There it no powsr la Venice 

Can nUfr a dtcrtt eilnblUheJ : 
'T will he rworcltd for ■ precedent: 
And many an error, bv (he lame exaniple, 
Will riub into the Stale." 

The court could not wrest the law to its authority. The 
distinction here is very nice. Exactly stated, the true doc- 
trine is, that a court of equity never alters, wrests, or con- 
tradicts the positive law, but may interfere, upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case, acting upon general principles of 
jos^ce and good conscience, to prevent the strict law, mov- 
ing only in rigorons forms, from being made nn instrument 
of fraud and injustice, contrary to the real intention of ihe 

IUw ilHulf. The young Doctor, evidently well instructed, 
was acting upon these principles. lie might, indeed, have 
dbposed of the case at once upon the equity for relief, if 
the parses had put it before him od that ground. He had 



J 



still inaiatisg npoD tlw^^H 
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Dot yet come to that : Shjlock i 
strict Uw of the peualty : — 

" SAj. I »Und here 

Sbyloclc's couception of Uw isouly some vagae subjective 
notiou of liis own as to what the law ought to be : evideotly. 
he bus but liiJe knowledge of what the law is. It appears 
lu havi! buiied the hiimor of the jxiet (and was agreeable 
enough with taw) to consider the case, first, in its strictly 
legal aspects. It was not the busiueaa of the court to ex- 
pound all the law of the case, before the argument was 
concluded. That would have been odI of place : there was 
no time for that. Our <iuestiou is, whether what was ^id 
and done by the judge was, on the whole, coDsistent with 
llie Biate of the law as it then was in England. Turning 
lo the scene {Ael I. Scene 3) where the boud was giveu, we 
tiiid it clearly shown in what manner this unusual compact 
was obiaiued. The Jew bates Antonio as he was a Chris- 
tian, and still more that he had rated him in the Rialto for 
his " usuries ; " but sow he proposes to accommodate hS^M 
friend without interest : — 



" Ant. This 
Sig. 



will I show, 
nerry gport, 



Oo with m« to I noUPi'T u> 

Tour sin)(te bond ; and, In ■ 

K jou rep«j me not un such 

In BDch B plare, nucli tiim or sums as an 

Kxprowwd in the condition, 1ft the forfeit 

Be nominated for an equal pounii 

Of ynur (air flerh, to be cut off and lakan 

In what part of your bodj' plea»eth me. 

Ant. Coulfnl, in faith : I 'II aeal to Buch a boad. 
And say there ia much kindnlaa in the Jew." 

The exact purpose is thus concealed under ibe pretenM' 
uf friendship ami merry sport, until the ingenuous merchant 
is fairly entrapped. The fraudulent intent becomes more 
s the drama proceeds, until the proof is complete 
s already more than suspicious 
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Bererting to the trial, it is to be observed that the judge, 
haviog before recommeuded to Sbj'lock to be merciful, and 
BeasDU jiutice with mercj (iu a mauner gratuitouttly, for the 
plaiutifE was liouud to know (he law of his case befort: he 
came into court with it) lo no effect, the inexorable Jew 
edll BtaDding for judgment on the extreme penalty of hia 
bond, now remarks further that the suit was "of a atrange 
nature;" yet that "Venetian law cannot impugn " a plaip- 
tiff for going on with hia case iu his own way, if he be de- 
termined to do so. Then looking over the Ixind and seeing 
that the day of paymeut was past, tbe judge observes (aa 
matter of strict law) that — 

— " Uti> bond in forfeit, 
And lawfully bv Uiis the Jew miy clum 
A pound uf Otth, tu be by him cut aS 
Nearest ttie merchant's heart." 

Such was the tenor of the forfeited legal penalty : ao 
much appeared on the face of tbe iuetrument. But the 
judge still warns him : — 

" Par. Be merciful: 

Take Ihrice tby money : Kd mu tear tbe bond." 

Sbylock arrogaatly assumes that be has a legal right to 
the penalty as named and as he conceives it, and calls for 
I judgment : — 

" 8hs- I chai^ you by tbe law, 

Whereof you are a well-deaerviug pillar, 
Proceed to judgment. By my soul, I aweai 
There in no puwer iii tbe tongue of man 

The bearing is now at an end, and the court proceeds to 
give judgment. As jet uolhing has been decided, much 
kiut that Sbylock has au absolute right to tbe penalty of 
his bond. 

••For. Why then thus it U ; "— 

I w)d first, the defendant is directed to prepare his bosom for 
I the knife — 

*' For. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hslh full relatiun lo tho penally, 
Wbicti bore appeiielli due upon the tiond." 
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Hw unpatWDl Jew inlerrtiiXs the oonrt : — 

"Stf. A7. bubreut: 

S* mj* the bvDd, — dotb it not, noble judge 7 



1 

law, tll^H 
penalty anf^* 



H« tBOtts on tbe very letter. On tbe point o 
Int qoestioN for the eoort here is, whether the penalty a 
ba Ic^xUjr eeiorced. Id tbe fierceness of his liate, Shylock 
bat not drammed bot th»t the law must give him his potrnd 
of flesh and even the Ufe of his victim, if that must follow, 
■nd be has his balance ready to weigh it. He imagiiies 
tbal he will hare a right to cut away antil he gets an 
"equal ponnd." no matter how much more or less- The 
conn suggests that he had better have t> surgeon ready, J 

" To stop hi* wound*, let h« should blen] to death. ^M 

Skf. It IB Dol HJ namuuled ia the bond. ^ 

Far. It it Dol » expre<a'd. but what of Ibat? " ' 

Evidently Sbylock waa not a lawyer, bnt the poet was 
skillful enough to know that there are many l^al incidents 
that are not asually expreaaed in the iustntment. The 
sng<:estioii of the judge is not exactly that the pound of 
flesh skill contain no blood, but that blood may How from 
the wound, and tleatb follow as a necessary conseqaetica. 
The Gennan professor seems to think thai this consequence 
was also involved in tbe legal right to the penalty as named. 
As a matter of common acceptntion, or of physical science, 
or of metaphysical logic, this might be true enough, but in 
contemplation of law it is quite otlierwiae. The Inn is nut 
a science, nor a metaphysics, but a juris prudence. It goes 
npon practical rntes that m»y be wisely applied to actual 
human affairs. It regards neither common vagueness nor 
meiaphysical extremes of nicety. If it had been once de- 
termined that such was the legul right, then tbe cooclusion 
might be just ; but it has not been so determined. It is tbe 
very question uniler consideration. 

The parties here appeared in person, as the practice n 
in ancient times. They hud no counsel 
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to speak for tbem ; and when, at this stage of the proceed- 
itij;, they aud their friends are allowed to iiilerpoae, they 
break oui iu a sort of choruH of pathetic eloquence. The 
Christian haabanda are willing to seod their wives to 
Ilea veil to 

" Entml Mms power to obuge tbii curriah Jew." 
Bat the Jew is none the less immovable that he haa a 
daughter married to a Christian husband. Here it is to be 
remembered that we are not really in a court of justice, 
but iu a theatre, where cloqueuce aud pathos are necessary 
for dramatic effect on the audience. Shjlock begins to 
think they " trifle time," and praja the court to " pursue 
uutence." 

The judge continues : — 

" Por. A pound of that Mme mprchsnl's Beah is thine : 
H dolh give it. 
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8\s. 


Mod learned judsa!- 



At this point Prof. Ihertng falls into the same mis- 
take that Shylock himself did of interrupting the court 
upon a presumption that the whole case was now decided. 
Shylock brandishes his knife, — "not a word more could 
be aaid," says tlie learned professor. 

"Por. Tarrrmlinle: there ia something else, — 
Thi» bond doth give thee here no jol of blood: 
Tht iBtyrdi irprtalg are ■ pound ol fleeh ; 
TUa then thy bond, Uke thou thy pound of Be«h; 
But. in (be cuUing it, tf thou doat abed 
One drop of Chriiilin blood, thy lands and guoda 
An by the laws nf Venice GunSscste 
Dnto the atate of Venice. 

My. I9 that Ibe law ? 

For. Tbyself shall see the Art! 

For. »> thoo urgeat juilice. be asuur'd, 
Tliau ihall have justice, more tlian Ihou desirett." 

The alory of the pound of flesh seems to have been taken 
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from the " n Peoorone " of Ser. Giovanni Fiorentino (137ft- 
1400). Tlit^re was no Eugliiih translatioii (says HailiU) 
utttil 175o. lu tlie original Italian, Uiere is Dot a woid 
about Mfrcg, or the arid law. There was do hint of any 
distiuction between lav; and equity: noue existed in Italy 
at that day. The English translation, however, borrowed 
from this very play a number of English phrases, for which 
there are no corresponding words in the Italian; snch as 
'• Oriclly adminlfte^red " and " hut tayg eyrprwlg." Bnl this 
young Doctor of Laws was so well posted on Englbh law 
phrases that he took care to say " TXe tpords eiprviKli/ art." 
By the law of England, if the cutting of a pound of 
flesh would be against law. or would necessarily be also a 
criminal offense, the penally of the bond would be void as 
stipulating for the doing of a thing contrary to law, or as 
Against public policy ; or if the cutting of a pound of flesh, 
without blood and life going with it, were a thing imposii- 
1>le to be done, and were known on both sides to be so (as 
must have been the case here), the stipulated penalty would 
be treated as a nullity even at law, and as " never inteui 
by the parties themselves to have any validity,' 

oid in equity on the ground of " iajosl 
ir oppression, or har^h and vindictive injury," 
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f.. 55 131I-13IG. 
WTlliam H»reourt reraarlied of Lord Ji 
ngiird for all right, of properly, Ib^t he 
lock judKTtieui tor hii pound of B«l>; to 
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Brunwill Ibiit tucli *at hU 

1 havg iiiWIJbtj- givai Sbj- 

I bis Lordflhjp a ^d to ban 

itnt ol the COM isi|;bc ban 

I little flawin thCBT);uinERt" 

Portia, but rather the very mirtalii 

k hiuiaeir feil), viz., that 

- . . - -JUid not. therefore, be n^atded ■* 

ich Shylock had a pjod IbbsI right, utitil it bad been 

i_ ,o ^ (1^ g^^ „ ^^ aiHaall, aod even munla 

led. and therefore (he conlrsct was null and Toid 

and that, " if Shjlock had advanced knife in hand. H 
in aaaaull with intent," and he " would hare been tiimnl 
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The old Roman law of the Twelve Tables gave the cred- 
itor a right to take ihe life of his debtor: he might cut 
him all to piecea, if he pleased. Under that law, the siice 
of the piece the creditor might cut would be left to his own 
fi'ee choice, regardless of consequeoces. The story came 
down from very early times, Mr. Conway, in his "Wan- 
dering Jew," traces it back to the Bnddhistic myths of an- 
cient India. Bnt long before the time of Shakespeare, the 
Isw had changed as well for Venice as for England. Shy- 
lock is represented as entirely ignorant of the laws of the 
country in which he lived. He is indeed the mythical Jew 
of the Middle Ages ; and his ideas about law are those of 
the barbarous times. He had deliberately contrived this 
bond for the very purpose of entrapping his hated euemy. 
A BtipnIatioD bo obtained would be held void as such in any 
English court, on the ground of fraud, when the proof 
should be made clear. His house had " been troabled with 
a rat," and it is simply the humor of his will (which be 
ihiiiks no man may question), if he 

I. . ■ " be pleased to ^ve len tliouund dacUa 
Tu have it bsoed." 
ilf^thout legal advice, he proceeds upon his owd subieo- 
j|ive notions of what the law ought to be. Tt is aometimes 
pud that the law is a code of reason ; but Lord Coke says, 
I'it is not every man'a reason, but the artificial reason of it 
man well instructed in the wisdom of the law-" Of this 
kind of law the Jew of the popular mind, in that age, had 
little conception ; hut we are not to infer that the poet was 
equally ignorant of the laws of his own lime and country. 
The court admits that the bond is forfeited, and that the 
penalty of a pound of deah. but nothing more, is due by 
strict law. By the old rule of the common luw (and if 
there were nothing more in the case), this might be bo. It 
is true that the court might have decided at once thut the 
penalty was void aa against law, or against the policy of 
L Ihe law 1 but it seeniB to have suited the humor of the poet. 
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nr ihe purpose of the drama, to take tlie prMomptnons Jew 
thruDgli a complete coarse of legal ilialectjos. It may foirlj 
be inferred iliat the judge, iu deliveriDg jadgmetit, ii es> 
deaToriog to make the biird'hearted Sbylock himseU 
tbe utter impossibility, illegality, iniquity, and 
of his claim, lie proceeds to demousirate tbe impoasilde 
nature of the contract which the parties have incoDsidrr- 
at(-ly mude for themselves, by showiog that the literal ex^ 
cuiiuQ of it, beaidea consummating a fraud, must oeceasaHlj 
involve a crime. Shylock uow begins to realize ihni lie 
cannot have bin penalty as he had conceived it. without 
making liimBclf amenable to the criminal law, and he i> 
ready to take " thrice " his money and depart. The 
declares that be shall have nothing but the penalty :— 

" Par. Thtrttan, prep4ra thee to ml ofl Ihe Bah. 
Bh«d tbmi do blood ; nor tut Uou Ua, imp non. 
But jiut ■ poand of flah : iflkoa laVM Mora, 
Or lot, Ihon ■ juiil pound, — be il M much 
At makes it lighl, or liesry, in tbe iDbttAOce 
Or Ihe divifLinu of the (wuilieUi part 
Of one pour ncruple, — if tbe K»le da turn 
But in Ihe cBttmalion at a liair. 
Thou dieit, and all iby gooiU are eonfiscale ," 

Here the poet seems to leave the sober maxims t 
law to follow the poiiils and even tbe very words of llie 
Italian tale, and becomes himself quite metaphysical ; or it 
suits his humor to add a climai of stage eloquence. Il 
certainly looks like a willingness to perplei the poor Jew 
to the extreme verge of his endurance, Shylock has 
claimed the strict law and " the very words " of his bond. 
He has pushed tbe rigor of his demand to the ■har po i t 
eilge; and though already self-conTicted of such fratid 
leaves hira no standing in a court of justice, and of snch 
offense as works a forfeiture of his goods and life, bis stub- 
bornness does not yield. Our learned professor seem^ 
think that the court bad nothing to do with all this: I 
' should have been declared void at once " na contn 
od morals." If this would be bo by German Uw, 
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' certainlj' would not be eisctly so by the law of England. 
Il is ouly the penalty, nut necessarily the bond itself, that 
would be held void iu an English court, the penalty being 
iiidependeut Hiipulation and, in a case like this, uot 
ictly as immoral (ei t»iyi causa), but as illegal (contra 
leges), or as against public policy {ex itolo malo), or as sim- 
ply impossible of execution. When the defendant asked 
to be relieved against the penalty on the ground of equity, 
he had to tender the money due on tlje bond. When the 
plaintiff insisted upon his penalty, not otijy the legality and 
the possibility of it, but hie own evil purpose in obtaining 
a question. His own iniquity might preclude all 
remedy for bim : the law would simply leave him to lose 
vithout its aid. In this respect, the defendant 
as the party imposed on and oppressed in his need is not 
regarded by the law as equally culpable, though he agreed 
to the obnoxious penalty; he does not stand in pari delicto. 
Only by some misconception of the meaning and scope of 
the play, or by overlooking the peculiar jarisprudence of 
the poet's own country, and interrupting the judge in the 
midst of his judgment, could any jurist reasonably come to 
in that a decinion had l>een made, and then sub- 
sequently annulled. In one sense, indeed, tbat of the old 
Soman law, there might be no impossibility in executing 
the penalty, physiisl or metaphysical : he might easily cut 
« pound of flesh, even if blood or life did go with it. But 
in the sense of English law, a legal impossibility of this 
kind is as absolute in a court of justice as any physical fact 
r necessity in the sphere of nature. In a fair construction, 
. may be said that the court grants that the strict law 
would award the penalty as named, if nothing more than its 
]itcrftl terms were to be considered. These terms are a 
pound of flesh, and neither more nor less. The shedding 
of blood, or the loss of life as a consequence of the cutting, 
HI intention and deceit in violation of public policy, 
the assault and the criminal statute as legal incidents, still 
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remuiu for coDsiderattoo. Aad here it ia to be remembered 
that we are not iu an actual court, but in a theatre ; and 
that the dramatic purpose carries the poet beyond the pale 
of the .civil law proper, and lifts him into the higher sphere 
of the ideal and moral law of the uuiveraal atage, where 
the Kemesis of correction ma; very well precede pardon, 
reBlitution, Bud the seasoning of justice with mercy, even 
tor an erring Jew. 

Shylock is DOW willing to accept what equity might liavfl 
given him if he had put his case on that ground when thftJ 
tender was made, but that relief ia now precluded : — 

" For. tie h«th refimsJ ir in [he open cnun. 
jSAy. Shkll I not hire bsrvly my princtpsl ? 
For. Thau shslt have aathing but the forfeitura 
To be HI taken at tliy peril, Jen. 

Shy. Why, thin, M< Dtjril stei him good qf it i 
I 'II «la; no lunger queetion." 
Id a paper on V>tin/^ wriil«Q to be laid before the Sol 
(March, 1 &iS), Bacon insists on these points : — 
(I.) "Tbiil it »■ pily the Devil should hive Ood's put ;' 
(3.) "That uBurers ahould have orange-lavDe; bonoeti, be 
Judaiic;" 
(3.) "That it heals down the price of Und;" 
(4.) "That it doth dull and damp all iadoatrie*;" 
(S.J "That ills the canker aod ruin of men'a ealates;" 
(«.) "That the t«eth of Usury are to be grinded tbtt it Uta Ml tt 
much." 

And in another paper be Bays it should be providelV 
" that all bonds and assurancea whatever made lor t 
purpose, directly or indtrecttt/, shall bo utterly void." 

And the Devil ia into the pky in other places thus : — 

■■ Launctlul. I should stay with the Jew, my master, who (God htiM 
the mark) i> a kind of t>(>>-ll; and to ran away from the Jew, 1 eliMld ba 
ruled by the fiend, who Inviog your coneciuice) ie the Devil h 
CerUinly, the Jew is the very Devil Incarnation t and in 
my contclence ia but a kind of hard conicience to offer to cannael a 
Way with the Jew." — Act II. Be. 9. 

"Bau. Andcurbthi«cmel devil o( bis will," — Jcf. IV. Se. 1. 

m, by James Siieddiag, TD. 41&-1S 
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Therelore h. 
Bait. KUprtu 
Sj. T«.to,n,e 
Ibi NwwnU, conjured Uie devil ic 



-Aellll. 8c. 3. 



I bite b[ 



irheliaChrislUn; 

' thit, ia lour tiniplicily, 

money gratis, uid brings down 



— Act I. Sc. 3. 

In B letter (March 29tb, 1623)' Bacon says, "I was 
looking over some short papers of mine touching Usury, 
bow to grind the teeth of it, and jet to make it grind his 
Majesty's mill in good sort, without discontent or perturba- 
tion. If you tliiuk good, I will perfite it and send it to bis 
Majesty as some fruits of my leisure." This paper was for 
the most part (aajs Mr. Speddiug) " the same as that which 
was afterwards printed among his Essays " (edition of 
1625). And of course William Shakespeare could never 
have seen any of these papers. 

The devilish Jew in the pluy, fully realizing, at last, his 
true position under the law, turns to depart, in a high state 
of "wounded feeling of legal right denied" (no doubt) as 
he had conceived that right ; not so much on that account, 
however, or for the loss of the money, as because he has 
fitiled of his extreme vengeance against the merchant. But 
the coart is not yet done with his case : — 
" Por. T»rrr, Jew : 

The lav bath vet another hold on vnu." 

Shylock has never imagined that such an attempt as he 
lias been contriving against the life of Antonio would, by 
the laws of Venice, be a crime punishable with death and 
confiscation. He is now condemneil, on his own confession 
>i open court, for that oSense. It is not merely a fraud 
been perpetrating, nor merely an act of evil 

1 iUd. p. HO. 
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intention which would be sgainBt pnblic policy only, but 
an attempt upon the lite of bis viclim, which, if done, would 
be murder by English law, and was a capital offense by 
statute of Veuice, though uot yet accomplished : — 



"For. For it opptafB by msnifeal proceeding 
Thai indireetli). snd dirrctis too, 
Thiia hiiat connived igkldst the vtij lifg 
Of the deteudnif 



Under the statute the confiscatioQ of all hie goods wot 
of itself aloue preclude all equity for the recovery of the 
principal of the hood, even if the mere fraud and evU inten- 
tion in obtaiuiog the penalty wouid not; and his life now 
" liet in the mercy of the Dulx." 

Where the poet found the Act which made anch an 
attempt as this was upon the life of a citizen a capiul 
offetiae, must be left to conjecture. Perhaps in Venice, hot 
we may more than halt Buspect that he invented it for bli^ 
dramatic purposes. By means of it. the denouement w 
woriied out, and, with the help of the Duke's mercy and the 
consent of the merchant, Shylock's life is spared on coudi- 
tion of his becoming a Christian ; and one half of his prop- 
erty is given immediately, and the other half upon his de- 
cease, together with all he shall die possessed of (whereof a 
"deed of gift" is to 1>e "recorded here in eoiiit") to Lo 
renzo and his daughter; on the whole a pretty fair season- 
ing of justice with mercy. 

As bearing upon the ethical justice of tins final dispoiv- 
tion of the case, it is interesting to observe that a similar 
ca^e once came before Pope Sixtus V., as related by Mr. 
Conway. A Jew named Ceneda had forfeited a pound of 
his fleah to a Christian merchant on a wager. The Pope's 
judgment was, that the Christian must pay two ihounand 
tcudi into his tre-asury for attempting luaiislunghtcr, and 
that the Jew should pay an equal sum for having hazarded 
his life, that lieing a taxable property belonging to 
Pope. This may have been such a wager 
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■goiuBt pahlic policy, and in reapect of which the partiea 
Iiii<{lit, perhaps, be cuDsidered as Gtaudiiig in pari delicto. 

It would thus seem clear that the play wus written in view 
of the English law. There is, iudeed, io the long dialogue, 
some appearance of banter for dramatic effect ; but a strong 
basis of Bound law uuderlies it all. Professor Ihering 
would seem to have incautiously assumed that the law of 
tlie play was that of Germany, or some country where none 
but the strict or positive law existed. Under such a sys- 
tem of law, if the strictly legal right were once determined, 
Knd the winning party were not allowed to have the fruits 
of the decision, it might very well be said that injustice 
would be done him. But here, according to English jus- 
ijce, many poiuts were properly to be considered — the pre- 
cise scope of the forfeited [lenalty itself, the possibility of 
enforcing it, the legal aspects which might make it void aa 
against law. or against public policy, the fraud iu obtaining 
It, the equity for relief against it, if ever so valid at law 
(for the Duke's court, like that of King James, had full 
jurisdiction), and finally, the criminal character of the irans- 
octioti on tlie part of the Jew. The legal dialectic of the 
judge runs through this whole gamut. The decision of one 
poiut does not always determine the case. Certainly, upon 
tliis showing of the play, no English jurist could well say 
that the decision had been once made, and then annulled or 
evaded, or that the Jew was denied his legal rights. 

true enough that concrete law. or the legal right of 
the citizen, as given by the constitution of civil government 
:h he lives, becomes an essential part and condi- 
tion of his civil liberties ; and a proper sense of this truth 
lift him above the earth and the 
D an ideal realm, which is none 
real. The doctrine is excellent, 
ijierly understood, is not, ii 



I amy very well be said to 
I'ttere necessities upon it ini 
[ the less ideal that tt is also 
f but the case of Shylock, | 



[ respects, well chosen lo ilhintriile it. Shylock may have 
I thought, or assumed, that iu what be claimed there was 
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qaestioD, Dot only of his person, bat of the 1 
Wliile believing that his legal rights were deuie<] h 
ideul seusB of concrete law muy truly be said Co have grown~ 
to "giaut dimensious," and it is scarcely possible to with- 
hold all aympathf from the Jew ia the tragic elements of 
his faith and his fate. We muy certaiuly give the poet 
credit for high imaginative power in portraying the firm- 
ness of couvictioa and the lofty pathos of a man who con- 
ceives himself to be the ideal representative of the worth 
and majesty of the law. Bnt we caoaot concede to the 
learned ]>rofeGBor that it was in fact ** uo longer the Jew 
demanding bis pound of Hesh," nor that " really the law of 
Venice wa« knocking at the door of justice " iu his behalf. 
Ilik fate became tragic, not exactly because he had faith in 
the law, hut rather becaose he had erroneoosly conceived 
that the law would minister to his extreme hatred and 
revenge ; and we think it an entire mistake to snppose that 
he was taught by the judge that he was only " tlie despised 
medieval Jew, to whom jusdce is done by defraudiug biok" 
'We rather incline to believe that these erroneoas imprav-^^H 
sions do injustice to the learned Bellario, the young doctOt^,^| 
and the poet himself. And, on the whole, we have a Strang 
conviction that the imaginary Jew of the Middle Ages (as the 
mythical type of him hod become fixed in the popular mind 
of that age), not merely as Jew, but sa another name for 
the unison scion able usurer and soulless mouey-getter of all 
sects and ages, really got his deserts from first to last at the 
hands of both judge and poet, and that the ideal Judge iti- 
leiided to teach the ideal Jew that there was in the Poet's 
Venice both law and equity, that strict law was not always 
justice, and that it was l)etter for all men to season justice 
with mercy than to contrive a wicked fraud, in a relentless 
spirit of revunge, against an unsuspecting debtor, under 
"reteiise of kiuduess, and under cover of getting a secnrity, 
really intending to take his life under color of law, 
contrary to law, justice, and mercy, — as the Dolu-^ 
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" A itODj ■dvcnarv, in Inhuman irretch 
Uncipable of iiUy, void aud empty 
From any dram of mercy." 

The Btory of the pouud of flesh is older tliOD the Twelve 

Tables of the Roman Law, wliich gave the creditor a right 

to lake the life of his dtbtor. Mr. Conway ' traces it back 

to the Buddhistic mytha of India. Niebuhr' mentions a 

[ novel of '■ Shjlock " of the 16th century, which represented 

' the hero as a Chriatian, not as a Jew, aod was founded 

upon a like story ; and he says that " the sagacious judge 

was Pope Sixtus V," Mr. Conwny eeenis to allude to this 

same case- There were many ways hi wliich this tale may 

have come to the knowledge of the author of this play; 

i highly probable that he took it more especially 

1 irom the novel of Giovanni B'iorentino, called " 11 Peco- 

I rone" (1378-1400).' Miss Toulmin Smith (it seems) has 

I discovered a similar story iu an English poem of the 13th 

I century. The play itself contains traces of the Italian 

I source of its tale. 

In Hazlitt'B Shakes. Library* will be found printed an 
L extract from the Italian of "II Pecorone," from which it 
]■ snppoaed that Shakespeare borrowed the story of the 
merchant and the Jew for this play. The English version 
(also given by Hazlitt) was not made until 1753; and no 
English translation is known before that. In the original 
Italian none of the legal terms and phrases here alluded to 
are to be- found at all. There is not a word in it about 
tuun/, or about the striel lav. But the translator of 1755 
(whoever he was) evidently takes a number of English 
words and expressions from the Shakespeare play itself, for 
which there is no warrant in the Italian ; as, for example, 
these two, " Venice was a place where justice was ttrictUf 

11 TU Wnndiring Jtie, hy M. D. Conw»y (New rorh, 1881X p. US. 
> SiM. of Rimt. I. to, n. B. 
• Binaiuanct in Italy, bv Svmondi (Londoii, 1881], p. UO. 
* VoL 1. p. 318, 3d sd. London, 18TS. 
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adminisUrtd," and '^hut »ayt exprrulj/." The Tulian wonls 
»re, "pero che U eart» tue won /anno mtntione di tpari/i- 
mento di taague, ami dieono eke tu gli debba terare una 
libra di eanie. e non diet ne piii n« meno." (" In short, your 
bond makes uo mentioti of the Bheddiog of bioud, but &ajt 
rather that yoa may luke a ponnd of Hesb. and does not 
say either more or less.") The author of the play did not 
full to put it thtis ; — 

" Tht tBOrdt ezprwfjr art ■ pound of Beah." 

This was a peculiar eipressioii of the lawyers in the in- 
terpretation of statutes and contracts, Euglish lawyen alsQ 
observe a marked dlBiinotion between strict law and t^uity 
law. There was no such distiDctlon m Italy, and none is 
made in tlie novel. The play follows the principles and 
terms of the English law, and supposes that there was ttrirt 
taw and equity in Venice as in England ; and the Euglish 
translation of 1755 follows the play, not the Italian orig- 
inal. But the author of the plity makes the exact (mint 
(and almost in the very words) of the Italian, in 
lines : — 

" Por. Sa<-A Ihoa dD blood: nor oat (hou lf« nor moTiBv 
Bui jiiit » pound of flmb: if Ibou lik'il mon, 
Or less, Ihtn a just pound," . . . 

And this, like many other instances already given, may go 
to siiow tlj»t the real author of the play was both a lawyer 
and a scholar in Italian. 

For Mr. Collier this particular passage of " I! Pec» 
rone" waa so nearly like the words of the play as to lead 
him to lielit've that Wiltiam Shakespeare had fallowed some 
. literal translation of it. He seems to have supposed an 
English translation necessary, because he belie vi>d that 
Shakespeare could not read Italian. We have seen that 
Mr. Richard Grant While wiis so trouhled by this consid- 
eration that he was ready lo infer, from the bare fact tlrat 
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8t have been somehow a seholar 
|tn Italian. 

That the author of those plays was familiar with Italian 
vliterature, has already beeu sufficiently BhowD ; but some 
Wfurllier proofs of iLp^y be addud here. 

Ao Italian scholar of Rome (Signor A. R. Levi) has 
recently adduced a comparison of the following passages of 
the "Othello " with Arioslo and Berni, as proof that WiU- 
iam Sbflkespeare was acquainted with the Italian aathora : 
they certainly have a strong tendency to prove that the 
author of the plays was a scholar in Italian. 

Let US begin with Othello's description of the magio 
'bandkercbief : — 

— "ThathBiidkcrchiet 
Did an Egyptian to my uioEher give; 
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1 III. Se. i. 



i 



It will scarcely be doubted (unless accidental coincidences 
of thought and word are to explain very wonderful mira- 
ges) that the writer of this had read the following stanza 
*f Arioalo: — 



J 



suppLEiirai. 

Una donzriln dclla terra d' Ilia, 

Cud Btiidio di gnu tempo a uon vigil 
U> tect di Boa nun di lullo punt«. 
ra tu nomata, ed a1 (raldlo, 
to Ettor, lece un b«l don di giuU' 



1 



tLllerally translated thm; — "Nearly two thouund yt»n tgo wii 
wrougbl this rich pavilion. A damiel of lh« land of Ilion, who had jointd 
the prophelis fury villi study and toug rigila, made every etilcb of il uHlh 
her ovu hand. Her name van Cauandra, and It was a boiutif ol gift id 



her I 



'■] 



The " Sibyl " was plolntf aDOther Cassandra, ins] 
with prophetic fury, and there was magic in the web of 
For further oiyBterious circumstance, it is added that the 
work was dyed in mummy of maidens' hearts. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the fact of its being the " gift " of an 
"Egyptian" (tljat is, a gipsy) and "a charmer " to his 
motlitir, who gave il to him, ami bid him give it to hia wife, 
if "fate" would havo him wived i as Cassaodra's magical 
tent was a gift to her brother Hector. 

Not only this ; but stiil another passage of this same play 
appears to have been taken from Berni's " Orlando Inna- 
moratO)" which reads thus : — _ 



"Chi ruba an como. un cavallo. un inello, 

E polrehbe chiainarai iadroQcello; 
Ma quel che ruba la reputazlone 
E de r altrui faliche si fa belle. 
Si puo chiamare aiBauiiiD e ladrane." 




[Llwrally (as translated by Signor A. R. Levi): " Who Meal 
bona, aring, or niK'h tbine^, ha> eome diKretion, and might 
thief: but ha that mba of reputation, and adomi himeelf with t 
Other*, may be called ■ robber and an BMawra."] 
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"rago. Good name, in m* 
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n, or woman, dear mr lord, 
r Kubi: 
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Who ateali my purtH-, sleali trash; ' 



t Orlawlo Furium, C«nIo 46. Stania tO, 



But be thU fllchei (moi m 
And mako m 



my good name, 



m poor indeed." — Act III. Se. 3. 
Several cilatioiis Iiave already been mode, both from the 
plays and from Bacou'a works, showing that the writer Uid 
much stress on the matter of Tepulation. Aud here is an- 
other ill this immediate couDectioti : — 

1 have lost my repnti- 
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Mr 






'lu. ReputBlion. rspuUtton. reputation ! 
I have lust the iinmortat part o( mrletf, ai 
^pulalian, l*ga, my rtpulalJon ! 

an hoiieat mmi, I tbought you 



deMrring: y( 



false JmpoBition; oft ^t Av 
I have lout ao reputation at 
-Act II. St. 3. 



.luleBs y, 



eived sonie bodily 
BepuiatioD ii an 

u repute yourself 



Signor A. R. Levi does not doubt that the author of the 
" Othello " had read these Italian authors. There is, of 
course, not a particle of proof id that to show that William 
Shakespeare was that author. Like many other critics of 
the day, he takes that fact for granted ; hut he observes that 
this particular stanza of Ariosto was omitted in Harring- 
ton's translation, the ouly one known in English during 
Shakespeare's time, and that Berni's '* Orlando Innamo- 
rato " had never been translated into English at all. And 
su, like Mr. White (in a similar perplexity), he is driven to 
infer that William Shakespeare could read Italian. The 
logic is pretty good to the poiut that the real author of the 
play was a scholar in Italian as well as in much other liter- 
ature i but as an argument to prove that William Shako- 
Bpeare knew Italian, or was any scholar at all, it amounts 
to little or nothing. * 

Signor Levi further seems to think that il was the brilliant 
poetic fancy of Mr. William Shakespeare that led him (so 
great an artist and poet wan he) to translate "Jvror profs- 
lico" into "prop/iftie _/ur^," when pure literary English 

> See Articlr n( Sif^aor A. R. I«vi In La Domaiica Leittraria of Jnly 
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would liave aaid "jire" or "heat." A comraon-plac 
miglit indeed say thut. But a classical scholar i 
member that the Greek *E/)('>'i-if(; and the Latin Furiae aro 
usmiUy translated into Furirs in Eoglisb. Indeed, the 
Kogliah vioTiifury, like the lta.\\-AM faror, is simply identi- 
cal with the Latin furor, menuing rage, tatidntii, iiupira- 
tion; and if this learned critic had been familiar with the 
writings of Francis Bacon, he might have seen that "pro- 
pketie fttry " was precisely the moet claieical and fit £u- 
glisli, not only for the Italian furor, but for the exact 
character of the person to whom it was applied by the real 
author of the pluy ; fur. says Bacon, " in divinations by in- 
lluiion the mind is seized with a kind of fervency and im- 
patience as it were of the preaeiit Deity (a stale whii-h the 
aucients noted by the name of divine fury) ; while in primi- 
tive divination it is mord in a state of quiet and repose. 

*' Fascination is the power and act of imagination in- 
tensive upon the body of another . . . : wherein the school 
of ParacelsQH and the disciples of pretended natural magic 
have lieen so intemperate that they have eialt«d the power 
and Rpprebenaion of the imagination lo be much one with 
the power of miracle-working faith. . . . Whence have 
arisen those conceits {now become as it were popular) of 
the mastering spirit, of men unlucky and ill-omoneil, of the 
glances of love, envy and the like. VTitli this ia joined ibe 
inquiry how to raise and fortify the imagination ; for if tlie 
imagination fortilied have so much power, tt is worth while 
lo know how to fortify and exalt it. And here comes in 
crookedly and dangerously a palliation and defense of a 
great part of ceremonial magic. For it may be speciously 
pretended that ceremonies, characters, charms, gesticula- 
tions, amulets and the like, do not derive their power from 
any tacit or sacrameiitik! contract with evil spirits, but serve 
only to strengthen and exalt the imagination in him who 
uses them." ' 

Adr.qfLtani — tPurifCBcwlonl. VI. 258; Tnatl. of Oie Dt A*g. b) 
-''""?, IX. ba, U. BonWB, IWM. 
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" Advancement" was written before (he " Othello," 
i >> De Augmeutis" after it. lu both Bacon was 
' treating of the Hunie subject, at different times, and his 
mind waa full of the lore of divination, ancient furies. Sibyl- 
line propheta, gypsy charmers, sorcerers, magic arts, and 
other necrumantic fancies of exalted imagiiiatjons. Nor 
need it be at all surprising that he ebould exhibit, in the 
same play, reminiscences of his reading in different Italian 
aatbors ; lor he certainly knew Italian well. 

Page 642. Claatical attainments. 
Gibbon ' cites this passage from Gregory Naeianzeu's 
a his Offu life: — 



And he observes that, " in the ' Midsummer-N.'s Dream,* 
Helena addresses the same pathetic complaint to her friend 
~Terinia," in these lines : — 

" Is all Ihs couiiBel Ibat wa two h&ve nhar'd, 
The aistera' vows, the hnan that we have apsnt, 
Whan we hivs chid Ihe hasly-fooled lima 
For partiDg lu, — O! tealllon^t? 
All Khool-days' friendship, childhood ianonnM? 

We, Hcrmla, like Iwo arlificial goda, 

Bavt mth mr luailet crealtd AoU omtfitnetr. 
Both OB one tampUr, lining on one auhiim. 
Both Karbling of one tong, boA in one by, 
A* if<mr \andt, our ndei, mictt, and taamii. 
End bten mcoTporale. So we grow togethar, 
Like to ■ double cherry, seeming parted, 
Bnt yet an anion in partition. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one atem ; 
So, wilb two Hcdiing bodtea, but one heart; 
Tiro of Ihe flrM, like coata in heraldry 
Ihie but la ooa and crowned with nne crest. 
And will yon rend our Bnctenl latt atunder. 



in with men in «c 



4ng you 



1 Bin. o/Dic. and FaU of Ike Som. £»/>,, Ul. S 
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GibboD remarks that " Shakespeare had never read the 
poemH of Gregory Naziauzeu ; but his mother-tongue, the 
language of nature, was the same lo Guppadocia and io 
Britain." And this may be true enough of Natore's Ian- 
gunge and Shakespeare's Greek ; but Fi'ancis Bacon could 
read Greek, and may even have seen Gregory's poem. 
There are many passages in these plays tiiat seem to be 
amplifications, imitations, sometimes even versions, of clas- 
sical authors, or even of notes and excerpts, such as he was 
in the habit of extracting into his " Promus of Formularies 
nn<l Elegancies," in his earlier period. Some of these were 
" not to be cited " (be said) " but to be as skeins or bottoms 
of thread to be unwinded at large, when thej come to be 

In this instance, not only a general resemblance in idea 
and in sntne particulars of expression, but the like order in 
which they appear, is singularly suggestive of a possible 
imitation. For we have, firsti the eounul ont (Aoyuii'), then 
the common toil (ttofik ■rmVoi), spedfied more at large, then 
the " minds incorporate " (foBs fU tv a/j.ttxi*''), and lastly, 
" toill you rend oar ancient love atunder " (&ie<rKf&atnai warra 
. . . Tos TTokaiav cXjriSa*. And it is ancient love (iroA.nnit). 
One would be inclined to translate ihis won! former or 
early, if our poet here had not ventured on the bolder term 
ancient, and perhaps, because he was a poet, and xpokq.. 
Nature's language, and was not a mere proser, as 
literary critic might suggest. 

Out uf the few pages of this " Promus " that were prinl 
by Mr. Spedding, I had noticed but few that I could veti* 
ture to cite as parallelisms. In fact, Mr. Spedding had 
given but a few extracts only by way of specimen, and 
those few were not selected with any view to an inquiry of 
this kind. He tells us that he found one MS. containing 
forty pages of ihem, and that " it seemed by various oMrks 

> D» Atg., Bk. VI. cup. III. i TnntI, hy Spedding, Worla (BuMaBkJ 
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t« have I>een afterwards digested into other collections 
which are lost." He informs us that Dr. TL-uison siiiil he 
had seen a MS. of this kind in the hands of Dr. Rawley's 
son, consisting of "divers short sayings aptly and smartly 
expressed," with " much good seose in a little room," and 
" gathered partly out of his own store and partly from the 
audents." * Mr. Spedding does Dot mentioti that any be 
saw were in Greek. Nevertheless, I cannot help imagining 
that this striking passage from the " Mids.-N'. Dream " may 
be an unwinding of one of those " skeins or bottom-threads," 
which he had picked up somewhere, nnd perhaps even from 
the Greek of Gregory Nuzianzen's poem. 

Since the ahove was noted, Mrs. Pott's publication of 
the " Promua " MS. now eiisting in the British Museum 
baa appeared. She makea no particular mention of entries 
in Greek, and I have found but few instances in her book. 
Nor does Mr. .Spedding notice any in those portions of this 
" Preparatory Stoi'e," which came under his inspection. 
These facts are a little disappointing, when it is considered 
that Bacon was as familiar with the Greek as with the 
Latin authors, and that so many paralleliama, imitations, 
and even direct versions, from the Greek dramatists, appear 
in the plays, as already sufhciently shown elsewhere. The- 
obald gave very many of them in (he Notes to his edition of 
the plays (London, 1733) ; and it was this circumstance that 
first led Mr. Wm. Henry Smith to douht of the authorship 
of William Shakespeare. 

But here is a significant instance from Mrs. Pott's " Pro- 

la:" — 

"1455. iroAr/iara liaBrnviTa. (Our sufferings are our 
■ohoolmasters.) 



Miutboili 


leir solioolmEslen 


.'• — Lear. Act J I. Sci. 


One other inst^ 
foUows: — 


ince (p. 301) i 


a somewhat remarkable, also, 




1 Work, (Boiloa 


), XIV 9-37. 
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" IIoppui Aloirre rai Ktpauvov. Potto a Jove otqtit Jiilmina. 
— Eras. Ad. 131. {Far from Jove and hit ikunder-boU. 
Beware bow you deal with autocrats and tyraote, who liave 
your life at their diB|iosa].) " 

And Blie refers to tlie following passage, in whicli Lord 
Angelo, reigning as the Duke's substitute, prououuces Si 
tence upon the brother of Isabella : — 

"A»g. . . . Be BalieRiHl : 
Tour brolher dies to-morrow ; be content. 

Itab. So you miut be the first Uul glv«a (liis 
And hfl that suffen. O! il Is excellent 
To bare > giant's gtrength ; but it ia trruinoiu 
To lue it like ft giant. 

Xwao. [Andt.} Tlut 'a wall uid. 

Itab. Could grsal men tbunder 
A> Jove bimnelf doeii, Jore would ne'er be qoiet; 
For every pelting, petty officer 
Would use bis hearea lor Ihuuderi 
Nothing but thimder. Merciful Henren! 
Thou rather with thr sbarp and xulphumua bolt 
SptU'st the anwedfte&ble andglurled oak, 
Than the soft myrile," —Uca./or ilta.. art //. Be. 



s also the " Coriolat 



■ (Acilll.Se. 1):— . 



Men. Hi9 nature is too nolile for the world: 
He wi>uld not flatter Neptune for bis trident, 
!>■ Jove for 'a power to thunder." 

This may have been a common proverb, which any 
might make use of ; but here {as in many other instauc««' 
of like kind) we see that it had, in fact, impressed the 
mind of Francis Bacon ; and this emphatic and particular 
reproduction if it, in all its fit relations, and (as usual) 
some poetical amplification in the verse, is peculiarly si 
itMnt and impreasive. 

In the above instance from Gibbon, there is some di 
ence in the subject, and in the amplifit^tioD of the particu- 
lars, but the movement of the thought, ibe order of ideas, 
and the nature of those particulars, are alike in both ; 
this near afliuity in both thought and word tuay a&ord 



liff«^H 



J 
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^^B prompted 
^^ it is nossil 
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evidence, tliough alight, that the passage in the play was 
prompted by some retniiiiscence oi t\w Greek poem. Still, 
~s passible that such ideas, EeutiiuenUi aud images, belong- 
ing to the order of things in human uatare, might spontaue- 
uudly occar to ooe poet as well as to another ; and the sume 
Dost tit nords, or a like order and Buccesaiou of ideas, 
night happen to be used by more than one. As jiroof of 
t borrowing of one writer from another, ihe resemblance 
here would be too remote and uncertain, [lerhaps, to have 
much weight ; and as evidence, if it stood by itself aloue, 
that either William Shakespeare or Francis fiucon wrote 
[the play, it would amount to very little. There is here uo 
other particular circumstance, nor any individual earmark 
to connect the passage with either of them, unless it be the 
simple fact that Bacon understood Greek, and may have 
Been Gragory's poem, and that William Shakespeare had 
"little Latin and less Greek," and was much less likely 
or heai'd of it. It is one of those in- 
stances tbkt may fairly be set down to the account of acci- 
lental coincidence. 

A great number of instances may be cited from the 
plays, uo doubt, which will bear some similitude or anal- 
■ less remote, with the writings of Francis 
Bacon, or with those of other persons, and in reapect of 
which the similariLy might reasonably be explained on the 
score of common usage. But besides these, there are also 
parallelisms which are distinctly brought 
home to Francis Bacon in person by some significant fact, 
uircnnislance, or peculiarity, aside from more general con- 
siderations, and which do not admit of explanation on any 
other theory than that which concludes that his prose 

I writings and the plays were written hy one and the same 
author. In view of these more certain demonstrations, the 
many other instances of striking similarity that are sure to 
be found on any critical comparison of the plays with 
Bacon's writings, but with regard to which there is nothing 
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otherwise to iudicate the partiuular author, or 

Uncou witli them more tbaii any other writer of 
muv jusil^ hv allowed U> huve the more weight, inasmuch 
na tlie more palpalilti iileulities tns,j properly furnish 
gruuud for the further inference that the less palpable 
from the sume baud. 

Page 679. 7%c £^ 

In this coDiiection, it may be worth while to remark for^ 
ther that in the " Prouius " as given by Mrs. Poit (p. 3G6), 
we have this entry : — 

" The eye is the gat« of the affection, but the ear of tho., 
understanding." 

Mrs. Pott cites several passages from the plays to t 
triition of the poet's use of the same idea : ttiat from 
"Ti'oilus and Cressida," where the eye is spoken of aa 
that molt pure spirit of tente, is particularly striking when 
i:oinpared with the Mas<|ue, where it is said that the et/e ti 
/Ac most affeclbig sense. 

In the "Henry VIIL," Queen Elizabeth is described 
" the bird of wonder " and " the maiden ph 
several passages already cited in which Uacon has portrayed 
her excellences and felicities in poetical prose, I will odd 
another here from the Masque of 1592 in her praise, en- 
titled " Mr. Frauncis Bacon, Of Tribute, or Giving Wliat U 
Dew," ' in which the prose runs, if not into poetry, at least 
into scraps of Latin verse, thus: — 

■' Now to pass to the excellences of her person; the view 
of ihem wholly and not severally do make so sweet a won- 
dc-r as I fear to divide them again : notiility extrac(«d out 
of the royal and victorious line of the kings of England; 



th&^H 

tha^H 



. both ] 



iiid red do i 



. well I 



lurish i 



nobility as in her beauty : a health such as Is like she shonl^fl 



8 brought forth 1 



f the goodlifl 



., edited fn>Di the MS. of NorlhDD 



hnd Hoow, by Jama Spedding <LeaiI(in, ISTD), p. i 
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princes of the worM, in streogth of their jears, io heat of 
' their love ; that liath not been injured ueithur with an over 
liberal nor au over curious diet ; that hath not been soft- 
eued by aa umbratile life siill uuder the roof, but itrength- 
eued by UBe of the pure aud opeu air, that st'll retaineth 
flower aud vigor of youth. For the beauty and many 
graces of her preaonce what colors are fiue enough for such 
A portraiture ? Let no light Poet be used for auoh a de- 
scnptiou bnt the chastest and the royallest : 
of her gait 

d sera incum jrajw'f dea 

of her voice 



of her eye 

el lattm oadii affiarat honont 

of her color 

Mil JONfHwea vtiMi violavtrit ottro, lijmi Ebitr 

of her neck 

et roKa ccmcc rcfulat 

of her breast 

vttu daiu coiitcta fitioita 

of her hair 

ati^rBuatqut comae didna verliet odortm pfrnvers 

If this be presumption let him bear the blame that owetb 
the Tersea," 

Page 689. King m a Hive of beet. 

My att«Dtion has been called (by Mrs. C. F. A. Windle 

of San Francisco, Cal.) to the followiug lines from the 

" Henry V." in connection with Bacon's " History of 

^^ Henry VH." and the passage above cited from the speech 

^L on the PoUnati: — 



Therefare dolb Hraveu Jiaide 

It of man in dtvtri funeliaat. 
Setting endeavour Id uonl in lull motloD: 
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Tbe aot of ordvr lu aptoiilid kmsdim 

Thig kai-t a ting iind ulEeen of soru." — Jet t. St. %. 

Mrs. WiDdle makes the acut« observaliou tbat the aover*-| 
eigii ill a hive of bees ia not a king, but a queen, and I 
iti/i^. here, ia put generically for one exercising a suprem 
authority, as it is said in the "History of Henry VIL*] 
that " Ferdiiiando aod Isabella " weia " Kings of Spain." 

Emma Pbipsou ' informs us that " the idea of a king bee 
instead of a queen prevailed at a time much later than that 
of Shakespeare." She thiuks that " the poetical description 
of the economy of the bee-hive in the same play (' Uei 
Act I. Se. 2) is not necessarily drnvrn from persooal obe 
TBtioti," and cites in compuriBon Virgil's description in 
Georgica. and another from Lyly, for which he was " 
parently indebted to Virgil ;" and she notices, also, that ^ 
Prof. Paul Stapfor' had observed that " the comparison of ' 
a well-governed State to the monarchy of the bees" 
with in Pluto's " Republic " aud in a fragmeut of Cicero'a 
lost treatise " De Kepublica," and ihe idea had " long sinoa 
become a common place in literature." Neither of them 
makes any reference to Bacon on iwes, or on government. 
But Dr. E. A. Abbott, after citing some extracts from 
liacou to bbow his opinions on war and government, makes 
ihia observation : " No passage that I know of exprossea 
■hat multiplicity in unity, that identity of object amid diver- 
sity of agents and means, which was to characterize Bacon's 



ideal English i 



aptly i 



the well-knc 



I extract i 



from the council^cene in Henry V." : — 

" Extlfr. For Rcivernmenl. th(>n)(h high nnil low ind 
Pul inio parts, dolh kwp in nin conMnI, 
Caogming In ■ full and natural cIok 
Uki mtulc. 

Canttrbary. Th*r?(or« dnlh hetten divide," ate.* 
1 The Animal Lort o/Shaki: Timi, by Emma Phipwn (Lo 



■ IMrod. lo Bacon'i Euagi, 1. p. caui- I^ondon, I 
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But, of course, Dr. Abbott gives no hint of an opiuioa 

that Fniiicis Bacon wrote the poetry ob well as the prose ; 
nor does he say that he supposes tliut Bacon got his notion 
of an " ideal £nglish nation " from William Shakespeare. 

This speech on the Po»tna4i was delivered, in 1608, in 
Caivin'* Case (7 Coke, Rep. 1), and was first printed in 
1641.> The play of "Henry V." appeared in 1599. There 
was, of course, no possibility of Wm. Shakespeare borrow- 
ing from Bacon's speech ; but it is not only possible, but 
quite probable, that reminiscences of thoughts and images 
which he bad himself written into the play, a fen years 
before, or that the like habitual Ideas and eKpressious, 
Bbituld be reproduced (ail unconsciously, perhaps) in the 
later legal argument. 

Now, it waa precisely in this same year (1608), that the 
" Troilus and Creasida " was first printed as a new play ; 
from which the following lines may be compared with other 
paasages, both from the same page of the Postnali speech 
and from the "Advancement" (1605), thus: — 

■■ The providence tlial 's in a wtlch/ul Stale 
Known Blmoat everv griiiii of Fiaiiu' gold, 
Fmdt bottom in tht imeoutprthnuiet detpt, 
KjNiftpUttt wi(h thnut;hl, nnd almoat, like the gods, 
Doea tboughti unveil in their dumb cradlea. 
Thtrt it a mftttrj/ (with ithOTn rtlntion 
Dnnt never middle) in tkmml of Stale, 
Which hHtb in operation more divine 
Thin hrealii, or pen, can give ejcpression to." —Act HI. Be. 8. 

This use of the word relation may remind us of that 
" relation " which Bacon sent to Mr. Tobie Matthew about 
the Gunpowder Plot. The Poilnali speech continues: 
"For shepherds are not owners of the sheep; but their 
ofiice is to feed and govern : no more are kings proprietors 
or owners of the people; for God is sole owner of the 
people. The nations, as the Scripture saith, are his inher- 
itance i but (he ot&ce of kings is lo govern, maintain, and 
1 WorkuBostoul, xv.m. 
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protect the people. And il ii not without a myttery, that 
Llje lirat king that was instituted by God, David (for Suut 
was but an untimely frtcit), was translated from a shejiherd, 
as you have it in Fsalm LXXVIII. . . . TLia is the seoond 
pluiform; a work likewise of nature. . . . 

" The third platform ia the goveriiment oE God himself 
over the world, whereof lawful monarchies are a shadow." ' 

Here, evideutly, ia that aame "providence," " myttery" 
atid " toul of State ; " and the speech emphasizes, also, tliis 
Buoie obedience to the king as in a hive of beea, proceeding 
thus : " Which second tamiJies could not by a natural instinct 
and incliuaitou but bear a reverence, and yield oheitanee to 
the eldest line of the aucient family from which tliey were 
derived. . . . Yet no man will affirm, that the obedience of 
the child is by law, tliough laws in some points do make 
it more positive " (p. 199), " and even so it is of allegiance 
of subjects to hereditary monarchs, which is corroborated 
and confirmed by law, btU it the work ofOte law ofnoturt " 
(,..201). 

This myttery in Slate, which admits of do relation, u 
spoken of again, in the "Advancement," thus: *■ Concern- 
ing government, it is a part of knowledge tecret andretired, 
in both these respects in which things are deemed secret i 
for some things are secret because they are bard to know, 
and some became they are not fit lo uiter. We see all gov- 
ernments are obiciire and invitiblt;" tind relation "di 
never meddle with them." 

Mrs. Windle insisted that instead of " Pluliii gold," 

ought to read '■ Pbiio'i gold," in this passage from the 

" Troi. and Cress. ; " and I am inclined to be of her opinioa 

for these reasons. First, the Folio of 1623 reads, — 

"KnowB almost every Brs'n* of Plutoei gold." 

And in the "Jul. CKsar." the same Folio reads, — 
■■Wilhin, • ICenn 
Deergr then PluMi Mine. Sicker tkm OoU/' 
1 BVtH Boston), XV. IM. 
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BftCOD's "History of Heury VII." says, "That in all 

[ tboee tljiiigs (though wisely laid down aad considered) 

I Ferdinando failed, but that FtiUo kcu belter to him than 

Pallat." Here Pluto is plaiuly the god of gold mines. 

I/empriere's " Class. Die." says that " Flutua and Pluto 

I were often coufoutided, and that Pluto was god of gold, 

because he worked the gold and silver minea of Spain." 

In his "Cssay of Riches,"' Bacon observes that "the 

I poets feign, that when Flutus (which is Riches) is sent from 

I Jupiter, he limps and goes slowly ; but when he is sent 

■ from Pluto, he runs and is swift of foot. Meaning that 

K riches gotten by good tneuDS and just labor pace slowly; 

1 but when they come by the death of others (as by course 

iuheritaiice, testament, and the like), they come tumbling 

Lnpon a man [as when a miner hits a bontaixa, perhaps]. 

t But this mought be applied likewise to Pluto, taking him 

for the devil. For where riches come from the devil (as 

by fraud, etc), they come with speed." 

J^uto'$ mine (as in the Folio) is not only more in ao- 
L onrdauce with the ancient fable of Pluto working mines 
I in Spain, but is also in agreement with Bacon's iuterpreta- 
I tioD of the meaning of Pluto as compared with Plutus 
I (the riches that fall slowly from Jupiter) ; for it is Pluta 
i in the better sense of the miner, not in the worse sense of 
(.fraud and the devil, that is evidently intended in the "Jul* 
here the comparison is with " comtancj/ of 
"Plutus' mine," and "Ptutus' gold" (as in Malone 
P Wid White), would not be correct, either according to the 
I.:&ble or according to Bacon's interpretation in tfae " Essay," 
lor according to the Folio of 1623. In the "Troilus and 
LCressida," a .watchful state might be supposed to know 
|<eonceming the slow process of acquiring riches, or of /Vu< 
i' gold ; hut the imagery of the next line. — 

" Find» boltom in \W uncompreheniive deeps," ~ 

Mild rather seem to indicate that the writer bad in bla 

1 WarknHaatao). ^11. m. 
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lliuugtit the bottom of a deep mioe : and thm i 
quite in keeping with what Bacon snid in hia lett«r li 
leigh, when he thought of becoming "some sorry book-' 
maker, or a true pioneer in that mine of truth which (he 
[AnttTagoni8]Bwd)layBodeep." {Attle,p.S(>.) Noristhere 
anything iu the context that would iutimale that he was 
tiiinkiiig of Pluto's gold in that worse sense (which would 
make it come from the devil, rather than in the other and 
better way of honest mining). Theobald reads Ptuto't goid 
iu this play, but Plutut' gold in the '■ Julius Ctesar," withot 
comment. I think we should rcitd Pluto in both plac 
with the Folio. 

Tbere is another word in these lines from the "Troilolll 
and Creesida," which 1 strongly suspect may be a misprii 
of place for pace ; since te^s pace tnith thought would bvV 
quit« as much iu conformity with the seuse of the cout«xtJ 
as ktept place with thought ; and it would agree with t 
langua^io used in the " Essay " on the same topic, wherafl 
" riches gotten by good means . . . pace slowly." 

Again, in the " Tiraoii of Athens " {Act L Se. 1). both 
Theobald and White make the play read thus (speaking of 
"nmon's bounty) : — 

"iLard. He poun It out: PlalDB, the god of gold, ■ 

Is but hlg lUward." H 

And so it is in the Folio of 1623. In reference tol 
the bounty of Timon, and to Plutus as his steward, the 
idea of richei would naturally be uppermost in the writer's 
mind. On the other hand, in rela^on to those who wera 
receiving so much sudden wealth, the idea of Pluto as 
god of gold would most likely be suggested. At any i 
Platut is here ealleil " the god of gold." In any of tl 
places, indeed, the poet may very well have used eilbflB 
word as the eiigeiicies of his verse, the proper g 
good laate, or the present fancy, may have demanded 
Either way, the Baconian origio of these passages WouJ4] 
be scarcely the leai apparent. 
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In connection with the other words of the passage re- 
ferred lo," even from the monarch of heaven and earth to the 
iing{ifyoii wi7/) in a htvf of bees," the following "Promua" 
entry (Mrs. Pott, p. 2C2) may also be mentioned : — 

"To mingle heaven and earth together. Mare eoelo mit- 
cere.— Eras. Ad. 124." 

It bears some resemblance to the phrases already 
quoted : — 

"HireHvavcii ind Eirtb tngelher detnoaglrated." — flan., Act I. 8e.%. 

"KnileirlliandhMTenWgBther!"— a /7en. VI.,Aa V.Bc.a. 

Any one who will study and compare the " Troilus and 
Cressida " with the *' Dialogue Toucbiug a Holy War " may 
discover a near kinship between them. In both, there is 
high and large discourse on the foundatious of civil society 
and government, and upon the right and justice of war. In 
either, we may be remiuded of the lofty disquisitions of 
Hooker or Jeremy Taylor, as Mr. Verplanck said of the 
play. The moral and political pliilosopliy of Aristotle, and 
the law of nations and of nature (whereof he is said to 
be "no ill interpreter"), appear in both. In the Grecian 
camps and Trojan councils, we are lifted into the higher 
spheres of policy aud war : in the underplot, we are made 
to see the connection between private and public affairs. 
The Dialogue, an unfinished paper, but enough (thinks Mr. 
Spedding) ■' to show how skilfully he could handle that fine 
but difhcuU instrument," was written in 1622, aud dedicated 
to his "ancient and private frieud," Bishop Andrews. In 
the Dedication, speaking of bis own writings, he says, " me- 
thought they all went into the city, and none into the tem- 
ple." The dedication of the Folio of 16'23 must h 
written hi the same yean and that volume was certainly 
consecrated to the Temple alao ; and tliis would ieura to 
have been that same Temple to wbich the swans of AHo; 
carried rho medals snatched from the river of Lethe, if not 
the same as that mentioned b tbe " Novum Organum" aa 
•a holy temple after the model of the world." 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



Such a linked coucaCenatioD of identities \a thought and 
word would si^em to be incredible, unless they came from 
Dite and tlie sitnie author. Whether we shall call him " Ur. 
William ShakeBpeare," or Francis Bacon, — whether we 
shall aaj (witli Dr. James Fi-eeman Clarke) that Shake- 
speare wrote Bacon, or tliat Bacon wrote Shakespeare, — is 
more important iu the thing thau in the name. The impor- 
tance of the thing consiats chiefly in knowing in what sort 
of man, life, and geniue we are to look for such dramas as 
these were, and still are, and (as a first step towards this 
knowledge) in learning to know that Francis Bacon was no 
mere "crabbed lawyer," pragmatical statesman, materialist 
in philosophy, or worshiper of Mammon as the chief end 
of man, and no such base character, " meanest of maukiud," 
or crude apostle of positive science, as our popular litera- 
ture is much in the habit of representing him, but (as Prof. 
Craik said) rather *' betouged to literature and metaphyft- 
ios," and was, in truth, one of the greatest and noblest of 
men, — was, in short, all that we require for a correct un* 
derscaudiag and a jost appreciation of " oar Shakespeare." T 
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^B Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Edited 

^1 hy RiCHAsD Grant White. With Glossarial, Histoid 

^H ical, and Explaoatary Notes. Riverside EditUin. In 

H three volumes. The set, crown Svo, gilt top, $7.50 ; half 

^ calf, $15.00. {S<M only in sets.) 

Shakespeare is of do age. lie speaks a laugnage which thrills 
our hlood in sjiite of the Beparation of two liundnid years. His 
thoughts, passions, feelings, strains of fauoy, all are of this day 
as they were of his own ; and his e^nius may be contemporary 
with the mind of every generation loi a thousand years to come. 
— Chbibtopher North. 

Hlb Same. Rieeraide Edition. In six volnmea. Theset,8ro, 
gilt top, $15.00 ; half calf, $25.00. {Sold <mly in teU.) 

Mr. White's introductions are marvels of terseness, sjid yet 
contain everything that an intelligent reader cares to know ; his 
glussarial, historical, and eiptanatory notes are brief, lununous, 
and directly to the point ; his text is as perfect as the most in- 
dustrious resean-'h and painstaking study could make it ; and the 



regurd to the life, eharacter, disposition, habits, aiid writings of 
the poet. By reason of its convenient size, its judicious arrange- 
ment, its thoroughly trustworthy teit, and the wise reserve with 
which it has been edited and annotated, this serviceable edition 
deserves, above all other editions with which we are familiar, to 
be made the favorite companion of the man of letters in his study, 
and of all readers of cultivated literary t»«t« in the seclusion uf 
their libraries, or in their hours of leisure. — Harptr'n Monthly, 

Poems of William Shakespeare (not including the 
Dramatic Works). With Memoir and Portrait- Together 
with Jonson. Riverside Edition, Crown 8vo, gilt top. 
$1.75; half calf, S3.50. 

Songs and Sonnets. By Wiluah Shakksfease. In- 
cluded in '- Modem Claaaics," No. 24. 32mo, 75 cents. 
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Works of Francis, Lord Bacon. Collected and 
ited by Jame.'i Speddino, M. A., Robeht Leslie Eli 
M. A., and Dodulah Denon Heath. Witli two 
Portriwlfl of Lord Bacon and a romplel* loiltx. J, 
side Edition. In fifteen volumes, crown Svo, $33.7St^ 
half caU, S60.00. 

My name and aiennn7 I leave to foreign nations, and to my 
own countrymen after some time be passed over. — Francib 
Bacon. 

Hitherto there bas been no eomplete, popular, well-arranged, 
and property annotated editiou of Bacon's Works coming within 
the range of moderate purses. The present edition is conet ' * 
by the most competent authorities to be the bent ever publis 

— Commercial Advertiser (New York). 
The introductory prefaces by Mr. Spedding would alone n 

the edition necessary to every scholar, even if he possesses B 
con's Works as edited, lovingly but clumsily, by Basil Monta, 

— E. P. Whipple, in Bo»lon Trantcript. 
fjord Bacon was the greatest genius that England, o 

any other oouutry, ever produced. — Popk, 

Popular EdiiioTu Based upon tlie complete editdon i 
SfEDDiNO, Ellib, and Heath. In two volumes. 
Philosophical Works. II. Literary and Religions Wortcs. 
With two steel FortraitH of Lord Bacon and a complete 
Index. Crown Svo, gilt top. S5.00 ; sheep, $6.50 ; half 
calf, S9.00. 

This edition of Bacon's Works omits the L.atin writing, except 
the Novum Organuni, of which a careful English translation la 
given. It contains all the prefaces and introductions of the com-, 

Elete edition. This abridgment embraces all the most valui 
matures of the former publication, and is amply sufGoient 
such knowledge of the author as may suffice for a very '' 
class of readers. An edition of the ebamcter has long 
ncedi'tl, anil it will dimbtlt'ss attain a permanent place among 



standard works tor the library. - 



r'ort Tribune. 



The Promus of Formularies and Me^ancies (being 
Private Notes in MS. eirea 1594, hitherto nnpubliaheii). 
By Francis Bacon, Illustrated and elucidated by Pa»- 
■ajfCB from Shakespeare, by Mrs. Henkt Pott. With ■ 
Preface by the Rev, Edwin A, Abbott. Svo. So.O" ~ 



Songa from the Old Dramatists. (Inclui&g tweoty- 
five Hongs from Siiuhe.'ipeare.) By ABBr Sage Richard- 
son. Wilh illustrations by JouN La Faroe, and uppro- 
priate head and tail pieces. Quarto, foil gilt. $2^0. 

Shakespeare. An Address before the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society on the ter-centenaty cele- 
bration of the birth o! Shakespeare. By James Pbeb- 
KAN Clarke. In ■' Memorial and Biographical Sketches," 
12mo, S2.00. 

Shakespeare. An Essay. By Thomas De QuiscKy. 
In " Biographical and Historical Essays." Crown 8vo, 
«t.50. 

Shakespeare. Or, The Poet. By Rau-h Waldo Em- 
erson. In " Representative Ueo." 18mo, S1.50. 

Shakespeare. Two Lectures. By E. P. Whipple. In 
" Literature of tlie Age of Elizabeth." 16ino, $1-50. 

Shakespeare Once More. An Essay. By Jaues Rus- 
sell Lowell. In " Among my Books." Second Series. 
12mo, S2.00. 

The Authorship of Shakespeare. By Nathaniel 
HoLMKH. Willi an Appendix of utlditional matters, in* 
eluding a notice of tlie recently discovered Noi^umber- 
land MSS., etc., et«. New Edition, much enlarged. In 
two volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

Charaoteristios of Shakespeare's Women. Moral, 

Poetical, and Historical. By Mrs. Jauehdn'. " Little 

Classic" style. 18ino, $1.60. 
Tales from Shakespeare. By Chakles and Uab7 

Lamb. " Little Classic " style. 18mo, 81.00. 
Studies in Shakespeare. By Richard Grant White. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top, S1.75. 

CosTENTB : On Resding Shakespeare ; The Lady Gruach's 
Husband ; The Case of Hamlet tbe Youuger ; The Florentine 
Arithmetician ; The Tale of the Forest of Arden ; The Bnoon- 
Shakespeare Craie ; King Lear ; Stage Rosalinds ; Glassaries 
and LexJcooB. 
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ETenings with a Reviewer ; m; Macaulay and Bacon. 
By Jajhes Speddino- With a Prefatory Notice bjr G. Si 
Vknables. In iwo volumes, 8vo, £7.00. 

Hamlet's Note-Book. By William D. O'CotiNOR. 

An Account of the Life and Times of Lord Bacon. 
Abridged from the " Life aJid Letters of Baeon," by 
Jameh Spedddjq. Uniform with Pojiular Editimi of 
Bacon's Works. In two volumea. Crown 8vo, gilt Utp, 
£5.00 ; half calf, $9.00. 

Stories from Old English Poetry. By Abbt Saqh 
RiCHAJODSOs. (Inrluding a Sketch of Shakespeare and 
Beven Storieu from his Plays.) 16mo, 81.00. 

Nature in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and MUtoo. In- 
cluded in " Poetic Interpretation of Nature." By J. 0>' 
Shairp. 16mo, 31.26. 

Bhakeepeare's Critics. A Review. By K F. Whip- 
ple. In "Essays and Reviews. "■ 2 vols. 16mo, gflt 
top, 83.00. 
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